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* Many benevolent persons having signified their intention to subscribe, through the Editor, to the 


indigent members of the SHAKESPEARE FAMILY, and some money having already been transmitted 
to him, he earnestly invites contributions of one pound, and upwards; the whole of which shail be 


appropriated to 


their relief, and the accounts of receipts and distributions stated in an early Number. 


Amore general appeal has not been made, owing to the unusual number of subscriptions which, during 
the winter, have taxed public benevolence. It would afford the Editor great pleasure to learn that eom- 
mittees were formed to promote this same object at Stratford, Tewkesbury, and Leamington. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the NEW APPLICATIONS of STEAM, 
for HEATING HOUSES, OFFICES, and 
worKSHOPS, and for other PURPOSES. 

O enable our readers more fully to 

understand the new applications of 
this powerful agent, it will be requisite 
to enter briefly into the theory and prac- 
tice of the development of HEAT. 

In the combustion of all bodies ca- 
pable of undergoing that process, par- 
ticularly those substances used for the 
common purposes of fuel, it is known 
that a small spark is frequently sufficient 
to produce a large fire; and that in 
highly combustible bodies, such as gun- 
powder, and some of the gases, intense 
heat and explosions often take place. 
Whatever be the principle of heat, 
whether a subtile fluid, the effect. of 
hodies entering into combination, or 
being decompused, or any other matter, 
certain it is, chat HEAT can be transferred 
from one body to another, and in and 
through, in different proportions and 
degrees, every body in the material uni- 
verse. Keeping this fact in our view, 
and also another, of no mean account 


the economical purposes of heat— 


oF eeption, conveyance, and retention, 
of heat ; it will be found, for the most 


combined with 
of HEAT, 


ae Oe most effectual generation, 
A conducting, and reten- 
ia the he al, when combined with water 
aie So of STEAM, its application to 
; oki cone and indeed every 
sel rpose, must primaril 
and “sentially depend, The form of 
= ian iu which the fire is placed, the 
m “ surrounding it, the flues, the 
yaneae lu which the boilers for the 
4on of steam are set, the metal 
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with which the boilers are made, the 
pipes by which the steam is conducted, 
the bodies they touch, or to which they 
are attached; and, lastly, the bodies 
which surround the boilers and steamers, 
and other apparatus,—are all of the 
utmost importance. 

Mr. John Pontifex, of Shoe-Jane, 
London, having, in numerous instances, 
succeeded in erecting steam apparatus 
for a variety of domestic purposes; we 
shall here detail some of his plans, as 
the best means of informing the public 
on the subject of heating by steam, and 
of instructing other mechanics in the me- 
thod of extending and improving. the 
discovery. 

Other manufacturers, as Mr. Man- 
waring, of Marsh-place, Lambeth, and 
Mr. Dixon, of Maid-lane, Borough, have 
adopted various other means; and we 
are pleased that a spirit of competition 
has been created. Of course, from the 
nature of the agents and patients, the 
general principles of all must be the 
same. There must be a borler to create 
aud compress the steam; pipes to convey 
it to a distance ; receptacles to receive it 
in the places proposed to be warmed; 
waste-pipes to convey away the water 
of the-cooled steam; and a safety-valve 
at the boiler to regulate the pressure of 
the steam on the proximate apparatus, 

The terms on which Mr. Pontifex 
engages to fit up a steam-heating appa- 
ratus are—for the BOILER and its prox- 
imate appurtenances, from 20/. to 304.; 
for pipes, per yard, about 5s. Com- 
pleted, for open hollow-sided cylinders, 
according to the dimensions, from 44 
to 102. plain; and from 6/. to 12/. cach, 
if ornamented. Consequently a house 
may be heated in six several places, or 
parts, at a cost varying between 40 
and 601. 

The first point to which we would call 
the reader’s attention, is the Steam-borler, 
exhibited in the annexed drawing, with 
its pipes and — The whole is 
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er; and, of whatever size the desired, the boiler must be | 
snot ony be wanted, and for whatever the same. Itis the fundamental arf, 
kind of domestic purpose steam may be of every steam apparatus, 


THE BOILER, ITS PIPES, AND VARIOUS ADJUNCTS, 
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A. The Boiler. 

B. The Fire. 

C.C.C, The Flues. 

D. The Safety-valve, whose power de- 
pends on the weight hung in the notches 
at one end of the lever. 

E, Main pipe branching from the 
boiler, and conveying the steam to sub- 
ordinate pipes, going to various rooms, 
and effecting various purposes, 

F. Pipe to a linen boiler, for washing. 

G. Slide to fire-flue, or damper. 

H. Ash hole. 

I. Condensing box. 

K. Cock to draw off hot water. 

a Cock to ascertain when the boiler is 
all. 

M. Pipe and cock to charge the boiler 
wrth water from the cistern. © 

N. Wooden tub or vessel to boil linen. 

QO, Cistern of water. 

. P. Waste steam into the chimney of the 
ue, 


Q.Q. Pipes to return the condensed 
water. 


R.R.R. Tube and cocks to attach to 
cooking steamers, 


S. Shelf to support cooking steamers. 


} ‘Tt. Oven intended to act from the same 
re, 






_ U. Whistle to give notice when water 
Is Waaicd in the builer. 





THE OPEN COPPER CYLINDER, WI28, 


HOLLOW SIDES. 
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a. Open copper cylinder, with double 
sides, closed so as to hold steam in the sides 
b. Pipe to convey steam from the 
c. Cock to carry the condense 
back to the boiler. 
This figure represents the se fe 
copper cylinder, used by Mr. Ponti . 
for the purpose of heating rooms. 
cylinder is in the shape of the f 
of a cone, a vertical section of 
given in ihe drawing, with ends of ut 


boiler. 
d wate! 


ction of a 


ustu® 
which Is 
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iameter. 
- as and bottom, and has hollow- 
ejosed sides, containing a space for the 
f hot steam of about one inch 
in thickness, —so that the greatest quan- 
‘ity of heated surface, by this means, is 


The cylinder itself is 


circulation 0 


presented ta the air of the apartment, 
both within and on the outside of the 
evlipder; and, of course, the warm aur 
ascends through the open cylinder, from 
the broad bottom to the narrowed top. 
The whole of the cold air of the apart- 
ment, in this manner, is made to pass 
through the heated open cylinder, till 
every portion has acquired an equal 
temperature, This construction is truly 
philosophical ; because it Is the principle 
of rarefied or heated air to ascend, and 
of cold air to descend ; and the circula- 
tion must therefore continue till the 
desired effect is produced, 

For heating houses and apartments, 
this open hollow-sided cylinder is much 
superior to the closed cylinder, or the 
distribution of pipes. A cylinder, twenty 
inches diameter, and four feet long, 
contains 14,400 eubie inches of steam ; 
and its superficial surface will be 
twenty-one feet; whereas, the. space of 
a hollow-sided cylinder is filled by 
i440 cubic inches of steam, and the 
superficial feet are nearly forty-two: of 
course, therefore, there is double the 
surlace to give out heat, from one- 
teuth ofthe heated steam. ‘The external 
form of the cylinder may be ornamented 
and varied at pleasure, — 

In all the apparatus, copper is com- 
monly employed; and, from its elasti- 
city and ductility, no better metal can 
he found; besides, it is not so readily 
oxidated as iron. The solder, which 
must of necessity be used for tinned- 
plate pipes, will always be a great 
ehjection to their employment. But 
either tinned-plate pipes, nor copper 
pipes, give out so much heat as cast- 
‘fon pipes; consequently, when the 
Pipes themselves are designed for 
ote the air of rooms, iron for 
= composition must be preferred. But 
wy Lvs hasan that the use of iron 
te Re ate now pretty generally 
vill be Ln 1 actor ies W armed by steam, 

had % continued, believing that 

open hollow-sided cylinders, of cop- 
- i will ultimately super- 
ietions paps mills, it has 
foot of ext ine . that one superficial 
~~» €riur surface of iron steam- 


Warm, in t 
h arm, most cases, two 
undred cubic feet of space. : 


The fuel hecessary to feed the cop- 
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per-hole may consist of a mixture of 
small coals, ashes, and rubbish, which, 
in London, will cost about six-pence 
per sixteen hours. At this cost of fuel, 
every purpose of culinary fires may be 
effected, except that of roasting meat, 
as heating, boiling, washing, brewing, 
baking, drying, &c. &e. Water may 
be boiled in any kind of vessel by turning 
the cock of any pipe immersed in it; 
and the quantity in a tea-kettle, or tea- 
urn, may be bviled in a few minutes 
by means of a branch-pipe the size of a 
straw. 

Besides the heating of houses, offices, 
workshops, and manufactories, a steam 
apparatus has been recently erected at 
St. Pancras workhouse, where a boiler 
of sixty gallons heats a stone bath of 


‘400 gallons several times in the course 


of a day, for bathing sick persons, boil- 
ing blankets, beds, &c. From the same 
boiler is also boiled one eighty-gallon 
copper for washing, one eighty-five gal- 
lon ditto for cooking, and one thirty-six 
gallon for the same purpose,—all per- 
formed by one bushel of coals per day, 
at a cost. of eighteen pence. | 

Similar work is done at St. Andrew’s 
workhouse, Shoe-lane, with three pecks 
of coals per day; being one half the 
quantity used before this mode was 
adopted. 

At Cheltenham, the public-spirited 
Mr. THompson has not only heated his 
baths with steam, but also the air of the 
dressing-rooms, by iron pipes; so as to 
render them the most perfect baths in 
the world for health and luxury. 

At Mr. Ramshaw’s, letter-lane, a 
steam apparatus has been introduced for 
copper-plate printing, which supersedes 
the use of twelve noxious charcoal fires ; 
saves the plates from fusion, and ane 
swers extremely well, 
~ Steam has also been applied to the 
warming of hot-houses, fur promoting 
the growth of the pine and vine—At 
Loddridge’s nursery-grounds, Hackney, 
is a most complete and curious appara- 
tus of this nature. An extensive range 
of houses are not only kept at any de- 
gree of heat, but the steam is made to 
work a water-engine, which throws 
showers of water over the whole of the 
piants. i 

The application of steam to the boil- 
ing of liquids, as at Whitbread’s Brew- 
ery, -by means of a worm conveyed 
through the midst of the liquor, is also 
an advantageous method of applying 
heat; which is about to be introduced 


into all the other London brewhouses, 
Cc 2 Ke 
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No other copper is requisite besides 
the steam boiler or boilers, the worts 
and liquors being boiled in wooden 
vats, 

The following are a summary of the 
advantages which will result from sub- 
stituting steam in place of culinary 
fires, in the heating of houses: — 

1, Steam saves half the quantity, and 
three-fourths of the cost, of coals. 

2. Steam can be made to ee any 
ldegree of temperature required. 
73. rd “difoe the heat equally 
throughout an apartment,—every side and 
every part being as warm as every other 
side and part ; and you are not, as in fires, 
frozen on one side, while you are scorched 

on the other side. 

4, Steam, as diffused in metallic en- 
elosures, creates neither dirt, dust, efflu- 
tia, nor noxious odour. 

5. Steam is free from the dangers to 
the person and the building which attend 
culinary fires: for no house can be set on 
fire by the heat of steam; and there 
és no hazard of the frightful accidents 
which arise from the clothes of females 
taking fire, or from the contact of chil- 
dren. 

6. Steam warms not merely the room 
into which it is conveyed, but all the 
adjoining rooms ; and, if made to act in a 
eylinder atthe bottom of a well-staircase, 
or in the hall of a house, it will increase 
the temperature of the whole house. 

7. Steam, by causing the heated air 
do ascend, enables you to ventilate a 
room, and renew the air, by means of an 
orifice and pipe in the upper part of the 
room. 

8. Steam renders chimneys and fire- 
places unnecessary ; and will, therefore, 
diminish the — of building houses. 

9. Steam will heat several small houses, 
from a common boiler, at a joint expense, 
not exceeding six-pence per day, or a 
penny per day per house. 

10, Steam will warm the largest as 
well as the smallest apartments, and parts 
remote from the cylinder as highly as 
those near ; that is to say, it would warm 
the cathedral of St. Paul's, and every 
caadetn eves the 

11. Steam renders kit chens or fives un- 


necessary under the roof of a dwelling : 


tt can be conveyed from any out-building 


to @ cooking apparatus, and serve 
pames of boiling and baking ; end, 
ng ts requisite, it 
in the same eutlathding. ” ~~ 
12. In @ word, the introduction 
STEAM for generating and diffusing heat 


of laid waste.. There are neither 
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for domestic purposes, is li 


to — the entire e 


conomy of our 
houses, but to promote comfort, an 
cleanliness, and security, 


ny beyond all fr. 
mer anticipations of art and genius, 
a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
[A physician and his lady, friends of the 
Editor of the Monthly Magazine, |; 
left London with an mmtention to settle 
in the Caraccas, and to aid the canse of 
civil liberty in that part of the America 
continent; and, as so many falsehoods 
are propagated from interested and su. 
picious motives, the Editor pressed this 
gentleman to favour him with a com. 
munication on his arrival. He has, in 
consequence, received the following 
letter: and, as the honour and integrity 
of the writer are not to be questioned, 
he has, from pure respect to truth, sub 

mitted it to his readers.] 
Port of Spain, Trinidad ; Oct, 31, 18’, 
SIR, 


E sailed from Madeira on the 
12th of September, and arrived 
at this place on the 13th inst. The de 
solating epidemic raging here, had in 
some measure subsided. This fever is 
an epidemical remittent, aggravated by 
particular local circumstances. Itis u- 
usually sudden in its attack, and rapid 
in its stages; fatal sometimes in two 
hours,—generally so, on the third and 
fifth days, by black vomit, convulsions, 
or fainting. One of the principal dif 
culties is keeping the bowels open,— 
which, from their torpor, is very difficult; 
a second difficulty, consequent on the 
last, is the arresting the fatal black vo- 
mit; and the last is the sudden and 
great debility that follows. : 
With regard to the ultimate object of 
my voyage, I am sorry to inform you, 
that every thing we heard in Englaud 
proves false. There is no remuneratio, 
ho pay, no subsistence, no unapimily. 
General Bolivar has just arrested Ge 
neral Pear, and other coloured officers, 
for a conspiracy to get the upper b 
of the whites. The other officers 
white as well as coloured, are lr 
triguing to procure the downfall 
livar; who, it is alleged by them, 
aiming at sovereign power. U2 ° 
other hand, it is supposed that nothing 
but such a power can govern, and keep 
in subjection, the various aspitil® 
leaders. In the mean time, the whole 
country (except about Angustura, 
var’s banbapeagara) is desolated and 
cattle, 
on the 


nor corp, and their armies live roots 
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roots and herbs which they find on the 


Fee earter is given between the in- 
dependants and royalists; they butcher 
one another indiscriminately : 50, 100, 
even 1200, prisoners, have been very 
recently put to death at once. And 
each party have been obliged to remove 
their quarters, owing to the stench 
arising from the multitude of putrifying 
and unburied bodies left on the ground. 
The birds, similar to the carrion crow, 
and which are protected here by law, for 
their utility, were all lately allured, for a 
short time, from the island,—enticed by 
the bodies of those butchered, and left on 
the opposite shore; and even the tigers 
of the main, never known before to fly 
upon men, will now attack them even 
in their houses ; having acquired a relish 
for human flesh, by feeding on the mu- 
tilated bodies left exposed by both 
parties. 

Nothing can exceed, generally speak- 
ing, the want of principle, and the 
gross immorality of these people,—inde- 
pendents as well as royalists. In short, 
not one of those qualities which consti- 
tule the charms of civilized life seem to 
be known or dreamt of here: all is 
treachery, rapine, murder, vice, anar- 
chy, and insubordination, ‘The prin- 
cipal officers gamble with the lowest 
privates, 

With regard to the lure held out by 
the agents in London,—namely, that 
of paying adventurers for their passage, 
—itis totally impossible, as the inde- 
pendents have no finances; and there 
are, in consequence, many of our un- 
jortunate countrymen here, who have 
returned from the main in rags, and live 
here on public charity. 

General Bolivar is accounted a man of 
superior abilities: I have, however, to 
add, that the discipline and efficiency 
of his armies are very inferior; and 
the indolence of his officers most sur- 
prising. Nothing but the immediate 
hurry and bustle of a battle will induce 
them to get out of their hammocks, or 
take the segar from thei 
te Saree ¢ rom their mouths. As 
stlendea 0 ew of their wounded are 
th edto: a sword is the instrument 

y amputate with, and a hot iron 
serves to stop the haemorrhage. 

Re Maca to myself, I scarcely 
my mind 0; nor have yet made up 

y mind. I have but two things to 
remain in thin tat, Myris to ae or 

chelacles ‘did . cannot, if even 
es did not prevent me, go 

to QDy other: ? 
island,—no- communica- 
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tion being suffered with Trinidad and 
Barbadoes, during the continuance of 
the fever. 
Your’s faithfully, 
*'* * # 
P.S. Since writing the above, an Eng- 
lish officer, in the independent service, has 
landed from the main. He has just told 
me that there is no such thing as money 
or pay among the ludependents. General 
Pear has been condemned and shot. He was 
an active good officer, and had, in two 
severe batties, defeated the royalists, 
Being a coloured man, he was attempting 
to get the ascendancy over the whites, 
General Bolivar has also superseded Ge- 
neral St. Iago Marino, who commands 
the army at Cumana,—because he was 
intriguing with other whites against Boli- 
var, who they supposed was aiming at so- 
vereign power. This moment I have been 
introduced to a gentleman, a surgeon, re- 
turned from the main: he was laughed at 
on asking the money for his passage,—for 
which he had an order from the agents in 
London; they robbed him of every article 
he had, nor could he obtain any redress, 
By this robbery, and others that were com- 
mitted by an officer, he was left deserted, 
ill, and starving ; and arrived a mass of 
bones. J therefore think, for the sake of 
our unfortunate misled countrymen,—who 
are deceived by the agents in London,— 
that the substance of the intelligence I 
now send you ought to be published; at 
least to save others from robbery, ruin, 
and assassination. I should be very sorry 
to injure the cause of liberty ; but, at the 
same time, I think it due to that of huma- 
nity, to guard those who may be tempted, 
by false and lying promises in London, 
from experiencing the miserable fate of 
their unfortunate countrymen in this place. 
The independents despise foreigners ; and, 
unless they can rob, pillage, ‘gamble, or 
assassinate, they have no chance of living 
among them: let them be assured, how- 
ever, that they can get no remuneration 


for their passage, nor any pay for their 


services, I trust you know me well enough 
to be sensible, that I am one of the last 
persons to injure the cause of indepen- 
dence; and that it is with regret I am 
forced to state the tacts which I have 
heard from the sufferers themselves. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW of the EVENTS of 

the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


—_——_— 


ESSAY I. 
HE moderns have invented a very 
agreeable kind of literature, of 
which the ancients had no conception: 
we mean, THEORETICAL HISTORY. It 
consists in describing the succession of 


ts with reference to the opinions of 
— mankind ; 
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mankind ; and it tends, most essentially, 
to diminish the importance formeriy 
attached to the powcr and influence of 
those individuals who are thrown into 
notoriety by the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. 

To this species of history, we think an 
apprepriate philosophy belongs; and 
that the peculiar opinions which pre- 
vailed in the eighteenth century furnish 
data by which a new series of events 
may be inferred, the characteristics of 
which ought to be obvious. But, in 
undertaking to sketch a few of the 
remarkable circumstances of that great 
cycle, with the intention to deduce their 
probable effects in other ages, we trust 
that the generality of our mductions will 
not be misunderstvod; nor that, while 
we ouly endeavour to calculate, we shall 
be accused of the presumption of pre- 
dicting. 

The eighteenth century is remarkable 
not only for great changes in political 
and scientific dogmas, but in diseases, 
and improvements. it is still more dis- 
tinguished for the practical spint which 
actuated mankind generally; and for the 
diffusion of an enthusiasm in philosophy, 
more like religious fanaticism, than any 
other moral epidemic in the history of 
the human mind. In this country, the 
influence of the causes which have ope- 
rated with such diversified effects in 
other parts of the world, and particu- 
larly on the continent of Europe, has 
been experienced in a manner so uni- 
form, and the results have taken place 
so simultancously, that our very morai 
elements have been almost insetisibly 
transinuted. This has, no doubt, 
arisen from the freedom and licenti- 
ousness of the British press, and from 
the freedom of commercial jiterconrse 
which the natives of these islands culti- 
vate with all nations: but, it is notin the 
history of England that we are to look 
for the record of those events, which we 
would consider as indicating the move- 
ments of opinion even in England. We 
must turn our attention to the other 
influcutial countries, and, by what has 
taken place in them, inter the lunpression 
produced here: for, it will often be found, 
that the public conduct of Enxeland was 
apparently at variance with what micht 
have been expected trom the impulse a 
had received. Such things, however 
are eddies in the stream of destiny; and, 
frequently, when the current scenis to be 
settug backward, the main tide js only 


euing on With the samo irresistible 
UIict, 
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In the course of the eigliteenth cs, 
tury the power of man has beey ite 
digiously eaugmented by the steam. 
eugine, and the discovery of electricity: 
galvanism we regard oaly as a modifica 
tion of the latter. Itis impossible toy, 
culate the effect of these two new mecha. 
nical faculties: but the former, which 
alone has yet been rendered appligableta 
labour, has,-in the domestic econamy of 
Great Britain, been equivalent to a 


addition of many millions to the = 
tion, and Is’ making an inconceivable m 
change in navigation and naval tacties, bi 
In the speculative notions of map. - 
kind, the change was not less remark. th 
able. It is pretended, by some writers, 
that new principles have been developed ' 
in the philosophy of the mind calculated 7 
to produce effects in the moral knovw- . 
icdge of the world scarcely less impor - 4 
tant than those to which we have 
alluded in the physical. C f 
The exposition of the association of . 
ideas took place in the eighteenth cen, ; 
tury; but which, though clearly ex- 
plained hy several accomplished wniters, , 
was not reduced to any applicable pur 
pose. It was, however, a new principle | 


added to the means of regulating: the 
mind; and, although the importance of 
it in society had been gradually felt, it is 
one of those things which ought ratherto 
be considered as the germs of events, 
than as subjects of which our knowledge 
enables us to appreciate the importance 
by their use. 

An attempt, in the course of the 
eighteenth century, was also made to 
reduce the nebulous notions of mankind, 
respecting sympathies and antipathics, 
into a scientific and rational form. But 
this sublime and interesting doctrine 
was rendered so ridiculous by the mys 
ticism of the quack Mesmer, and his fol 
lowers, under the naine of animal mag- 
netism, that we doubt if the facts oa 
which it is founded can be consider 
as involving any discoveries, Perhaps," 
efficiency, if the term can be used, it 
may be compared, in morals, to what 
electricity is in physics—the existence 
cannot be disputed, but the action 
nature are unknown. 

We shall, therefore, in the course of 
the subsequent sketches, have occasion 
to advert to all these things, and to 
consider them not only with reference 
to their immediate impressions, but 
cilects which may spring from them. 

Another curious subject of philoso- 
phical enquiry presents itself 19 co 
hexion with the cvents of the eighteenth 

1 . century » 
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1818-] d that i ligion. In no 
. that 1s, region. 
a peril of authentic history do 
the interests of religion appear to have 
grossed so little of the attention of 
covernment: that is, in no former 
riod ha | the priesthood so little direct 
influence in the management of buman 
affairs. It will, therefore, become a 
topic of our disquisitions to explain In 
what way the theocracy eame to be 
weakened in authority; and how this 
diminution of authority teuded to esta- 
plish that of another power which has 
been gradually gathering strength since 
the Reformation. a 
When we have discussed the qualities 
andcharacter of religion inthe eighteenth 
century, we shall have occasion to advert 
to the influence of a species of know- 
ledge cultivated with great suceess 
daring that period; but which, pre- 
viously, had obtained little attention 
from mankind: we mean, political eeo- 
nomy—a science, which has done almost 
asmuch to unseat the human heart, and 
to strengthen the hands of oppression, as 
superstition itself. The moral effect of 
this study is, we conceive, but imper- 
fectly known; and we look forward to 
our chapter respecting it, as to a virgin 
subject. We would describe politieal 
economy as the science of slavery ; that 
which sets a money-price on man, and 
which palliates to tyrants the atrocities 
of their crimes, by teaching them to 
institute a comparison between the 
actual mass of the means of subsistence 
and the number of persons which these 
means are capable of maintaining. Life 
is put in competition with provisions: 
and mere animal existence considered 
of equal value with all that is noble in 
Virtue, bright in genius, intellectual, 
aspinng, and benevolent; with all, in fact, 
that distinguishes man from the oxen, 
and the other menial quadrupeds, which 
"thee only for his use. 
arithmetical. character of the 
dy of political economy will lead us 
 Sanilie its influence in arts and lite- 
ure; and it will not be difficult, we 
ving by shew that the dull mediocrity 
out the pe eager preserved through- 
na Whole of the eighteenth cen- 


in the pout than to any suspension 
that ya Wersof man. It was necessary 
rah A Pipa ae methods, and ideas, 
complete only be exhausted, but worn 
viata y out, before others more 
. Scould arise, It was necessary 
poetty should be reduced into a 
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mechanical arrangement of words; paint- 
ing to a systematic disposition of forms, 
according to prescribed rules; and the 
whole mind and facultics disciplined 
to suit the usages of casts; before the 
world could be roused from the torpor 
into which the political system had 
fallen, .It was even necessary that 
mankind should be sunk into such a 
state of apathy as to believe the fine arts, 
wiih all their correlatives—all that fill 
the conception and inflame the faney, 
were things unworthy the grave con- 
sideration of statesmen, before they 
could feel the benefit of the stimulus 
derived from the discase and decay of 
the systems to which such statesmen 
belong. 

‘Accordingly, the discussion of the 
state of arts and literature will suggest 
to us some of the causes which ocea- 
sioned those terrible politieal convul- 
sions with which this important cycle 
closed ; and, perhaps, serve to furnish 
data for the inference whieh we would 
deduce as to the effect of the French 
revolution, not only on the general cha- 
racter of Europe, but on that of this 
country in particular. We, therefore, in 
the prosecution of our task, propose to 
describe successively the state In which 
religion, philosophy, arts, literature, and 
politics, appeared during the eighteenth 
century: not with reference to spectat 
facts, but to general phenomena; and, 
from the, whole, to point out, ina comper- 
dious form, what may probably be the 
character and temper of the suceeeding 
age. Our method will partake of the 
nature of a treatise, but the subjeet is 
highly interesting; and it would be 
difficult to select, in the whole history of 
mankind, a period so full of greatevents, 
so pregnant with moral, political, and 
religious changes, as the eighteenth 
century. 

— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, | 
wy Awe been a reader and ad- 


mirer of your Misce!lany from its 
commencement, and having invariably 
found it the depository for every im- 
provement in the Arts for bettering the 
condition of man,—and baving watched 
with care those improvements,—my 
mind has long been impressed with the 
value of the means used by the Humane 
Society for the restoration of life from 

suspended animation by drowning,—- 
have considesed how defective we are in 
meals 
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means for the preservation of life, in 
cases of the apparent impossibility of 
escape from destruction by fire. Kind- 
ness to inferior animals is always consi- 
dered as emanating from pure and 
benevolent principles; but, when our 
minds or exertions are directed to the 
preservation of our own species from a 
calamitous death—of all others the most 
horrible, it is admirable in a ten-fold 
degree; inasmuch as they are directed 
to the preservation of those who are 
fully able to appreciate the value thereof 
in an unlimited proportion. lia addition 
to the hardy, prompt, and benevolent 
exertions of the firemen, we have pum- 
berless fire-escapes; but these instra- 
ments, cither from their inutility, or 
from their inapplicability, are seldom or 
ever found available. IL have long 
thought, if my idea on this subject were 
put in practice, an accident, as far as 
loss of life, would rarely occur, I have 
frequently intended sending you my 
thoughts on various occasions, but, not 
being troubled with the cacoethes, they 
have been suffered to expire with the 
breeze that gave them birth: but, read- 
ing the account of the fire in the Strand, 
at Mr. Wheater’s, where so many have 
been made miserable in their domestic 
circles, by the loss of several valuable 
lives in one conitlagration, in so heart- 
rending a manner that the bare reading 
of it grieves one to the soul,—I could 
not help exclaiming, that, had my plan 
been adopted, some of these poor crea- 
tures (and I think all of them) might 
have been preserved. 

If the value of any plan be ait all en- 
hanced by its simplicity, its trifling cost, 
its portability, and its facility of appli- 
cation, mine will combine these requi- 
sites. 

My proposition, then, is—that a large 
feather-bed, or hair-mattress, should 
accompany every fire-engine; and, as 
soon as it is ascertained that there is 
some person, in the building on fire, who 
cannot escape, his attention may be 
drawn to the bed or mattress, by its be- 
ing held under the window or place 
where the person in danger is, as high 
from the ground as the men can reach; 
and, as soon as it is touched by any 
child being thrown thereon, or by any 
person leaping on it, let it be instant] 
roped, in order that his fall may be 
woken, aud their preservation more 
secure. And, when we find, as in the late 
calamitous fire, the mother throw, or let 
urop, her infaut on the stones, as did 
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Tasker, Lloyd, and Mr. Wheater pUrsyg 
the same step, with the almost certaiy 
of death by the cflort; would not 
all, or any of them, have endea 

to throw themselves upou a bed » 
mattress, if such an offer had been pre. 
sented to them? The child would, jg 
all probability, have been saved; and] 
think it not improbable, had My 
Wheater seen my mode presented, by 
she would have endeavoured to have 


availed herself of it. It may ber to t 
marked, that a bed or mattress would be ralil 
a very sinall spot to leap upon: bat this Mr. 
may be easily remedied, by having it of rizt 
four times the size of an ordinary bed sa | 
or mattress, by straps and buckles at the he 
ends, sides, and underneath; so that or 
four mattresses of curled hair might, by HR ou 
two expert persons, be made into om cal 
in the space of one minute; (I nam pel 
the article of hair-mattress in preference th 
to any other kind, as, if covered with Pe 
a stout linen cover, and kept dry, it 
will endure for fifty years:) it would in 
then be four yards by three, and nearly si 
as large as the room I am now whiting e) 
in; and, as the experiment is of somuch p 
importance, the men to whom-the care is 
of them would be intrasted might be v 
ractised in the use of them, by catch it 
ing, from the top of a honse, a log of 0 
wood, a stuffed bag, or a live dog. And i 
I am so sanguine my plan would never 


fail, that Lthink your Magazine will not 
suffer in its reputation by — being the 
medium through which it has been 
submitted to the public. | 
E. B. Rosinsox. 
Nottingham ; March 10, 1818. 


—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 

q HAVE frequently perused Young's 
“Night Thoughts” with pleasure, 

and I trust with improvement. Que 

passage in this celebrated poem has al 

ways appeared to me to be inexplicable: 

I have often solicited an explanation 

a learned friend, but never received af 

It is as follows— 
“Our nature such—ill choice ensares il 


. fate; 
And hell had been, tho’ there had been 0° 
God.” NIGHT 


If any of your ingenious Casrespot 
dents will indulge me with the reverend 
Poet’s express meaning, I shall estec® 
it a particular favour. sil 

Joun WEBB 


Havershill; March 11, 1818. q> 
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%o the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Tis 2 misfortune to a country, that 
the theory of some individual, in- 
tead of the immutable doctrine of reli- 
a. and morality, should be the rule 


“+. nolitical economy ; and the argu- 
Pte coang iad the theory of 
Owen is, that it does not coalesce with 
that of Malthus: but a more reasonable 
objection to Mr. Owen’s plan appears 
to be his intolerance.and want of libe- 
rality towards the opinions of others. 
Mr, Owen, indeed, talks boldly (and 
rihtly, if correctly,) of works and facts, 
in opposition to theory and faith (fancy 
he meaus); yet he has now to answer, 
or explain away, some alleged facts in 
ove of the British Reviews, before he 
can establish his own. At present, 
permit me to make a few remarks on . 
that political touchstone, the E’ssay ‘on 
Population. : 

Mr. Malthus argues, that population 
increases pauperism; a doctrine that 
simply in itself is self-evident: and so, 
expenditure of any kind increases pau- 
perisin, if, as in both cases, the reaction 
is not considered. This doctrine is 
very agreeable among the higher orders: 
it isan excuse for half the base passions 
of individuals, and for the errors and 
ignorance of the public. A want of 
a has here an admirable excuse : 
“if I relieve the distresses of the poor, 
or put them forward in the world, = 
the disciple of Malthus,) they will wax 
wanton, and marry.” The conduct of 
Pharaoh to the Israelites is the example 
that every worldly-minded man is to 
iollow, “ Let us deal wisely with them, 
lest they maltiply:” but it is to be 
loubted, if Pharach’s motive. was not 
better than his; and, in neither case, 
a F x pan one produce the desired 

ect. Maithean magistrate will 
reason, “ What is the use of suppressing 
ne A. a. other immoralities; 

© poor leave off their vices, the 
bs become comfortable and marry, no 
Ge the larger families of children—to 
on starved together.” And the poli- 
we had my 2 ers sees the aperr: 
4 ail those vices of the 
The? which i has failed to rectify. 
Supposed vices (says he) are the 
cut woe burden ices an 

. O itself, an 
ae” away through the excess of 
a Were it not for those very 
nt ard evils which ignorant people 
continually crying out against.” 

SONTHLY Mac, No.310, 
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Thus the Malthean acts upon the prin- 
ciple that Mandeville described, but 
decried. “ Private vices (the convert to 
Malthus allows,) are public benefits ; 
the government must wink at these 
evils, and, in some cases, encourage 
them, or the kingdom will be ruined by 
an excess of population, that is, of pau- 
perism.” Increase and multiply, says 
the Word of God; and children, through- 
out the Scriptures, are mentioned as a 
reward and a blessing: but such notions, 
according to the Maltheans, are now 
obsolete; they might Le well enough 
for the state of the world in the time of 
Judaism, but are not adapted to Chris- 
tianity. Whoever, therefore, comes 
forward with a plan to benefit his fellow 
creatures, will probably promote mar- 
rying ; and that it will promote marriage, 
is the foundation of all the Malthean 
arguments to oppose it. The principles 
of the followers of Malthus are not here 
overstrained,—for it is notorious, that 
the devotees of this sect seriously advo- 
cate the advantages of infanticide. To 
the many who shrag up their shoulders, 
and, talking of the choice of evils, say, 
“What is to be done?” it may be 
answered,— 

ist. Population increases pauperism 
only when the people are badly governed. 

2d. Population will diminish pauperism 
if the people be rightly governed. 


And now, when the great check of 
population (war,) is removed, and the 
virtuous spirit of these kingdoms roused, 
I trust the latter assertion will be soon 
established. 

Mr. Malthus’s arguments have been 
often most completely refuted, particu- 
larly by a very eminent writer in the 
Monthly Magazine, Dr. Jarrold, of 
Liverpool; whose work, if it had been 
confined to the exposing of the errors and 
imperfect reasoning of Malthus, must 
have silenced the better part of his 
admirers. If there be any truth in the 
proposition, that population increases 
poverty, the country, where the popula- 
tion is increased, must be shown to be 
inadequate to the sustenance of the 
people. When the Maltheans are told, 
that England is not so popylous as 
France, they answer, that France is a 
more productive country than England. 
This again can be but a partial truth; 
for if, generally speaking, -the soil be 
richer, England is an island surrounded 
by the sea, of which she is the mistress ; 
and thus, in her fisheries at home, she 


has the means of far zreater produce of 
- Dd ois . feod 
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food than France can acquire. Again, 
Holland is more populous, better sup- 
plied, and yet a poorer country, than 
England ; but the rulers of Holland have 
made it a legislative care to supply the 
people with cheap food. If the fisheries 
in England were promoted, if the salt- 
duty were taken off, if the waste lands 
were cultivated,—what supplies might 
not be raised, even without the aid of 
commerce, and the effective means of 
fleets which command the seas. But 
the truth is notorious, that the British 
government, in former times, so far 
trom employing itself in cheapening 
fuod, has been constantly agitated in 
creating laws to prevent corn from be- 
ing cheap. Our farmers-are by law 
encouraged to send corn, &c. out of the 
country ; and yet that country is not 
permitted to purchase corn, unless it be 
ut a higher price than the common price 
of the rest of Europe. 

It is a fact which must be acknow- 
ledged, that the population has nothing 
to do with the price of corn; for, if 
coru were suffered to be cheap, the land- 
owners (that is, directly or indirectly, 
the makers of the laws,) would be the 
losers. Why then is population discou- 
raged? Because they do not wish to 
repay to that poverty which they them- 
sclves have created. ‘The children of 
the poor are indeed born to poverty, 
—-because their labour is not wanted if 
corn must not be cheap: they are truly 
born to make the rich poorer, because 
tliecy have a right by the poor laws to, 
aud must be supported from, the pro- 
duce of that very suil on which, accord- 
ing to the system, their extra labour 
cannot be applied. 

Thus it is that population increased 
pauperism, for the legislature did not 
choose it should be otherwise; but, when 
the exertions of the government shall be 
directed to prevent pauperism, the land 
and waters of Great Britain will, by the 
labour of that very population, be the 
more easily made to support it; and, 
it there were ten times the present 
population, it might be as readity 
supplied with food. It has been very 
ingeniously argued, to show the absur- 
dity of Mr, Malthus’s theories, and the 
Kross errors of his admirers, that, if ey ery 
child of man that has ever been born 
were now living, there is land enough 
on the face of the earth to support the 


whole ; add to the means of supply the 
inexhaustible sources of the : 


lakes, &c. &e. But to th 


seas, rivers, 
e Christian 
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there is yet another argument: 
where the population is governed by 
morality and religion, God Will take 
care that the excess of population shay 
receive sufficient food; and, to COFTObo. 
rate this, we have the History of the 
World; and, to prove the folly of po 
litical craft and fear, look at Chi 

where the population is permitted { 
he.checked by infanticide, yet the num. 
bers exceed every other country; ani 
nothing is more common than famines 





in the richest and most thinly inhabited ia 
countries. the 

To say that population increay; | 
poverty is taking the cause for the in 
effect ; for it is poverty that occasions Nik 
excess of population, with its evils. Are: of 
the Maltheans ignorant, that there are m 
more barren families in proportion in 


among the higher than the lower ranks 
of life. Good eating and drinking, and 
a state of prosperity, are not so cor 
ducive to population as the contiary 
are. Whatever promotes the comfort 
of the poor will not increase their nun- 
bers. It is notorious, that all poor 
cattle breed best. Habits of virtue and 
temperance require no unnatural checks 
to support their offspring, who, though 
not more numerous, are more likely to 
be healthy and able. ‘The Maltheans 
sneer at the remark, that the Deity will 
not permit population to produce evil, 
by alluding to his suffering war, pes 
tilence, earthquakes, and other evils; 
but the question is not what God (for 
causes unknown to man,) will permit, 
the whole of the Malthean theory is 
denied. Population will no more na- 
turally occasion poverty, than walking 
will produce a sore foot; than riding 
will occasion a broken bone, than sailing 
will lead to drowning, than arguments 
will bring forth reason and conviction, 
or than a great man’s interest will be 4 
poor man’s injury. Many of these 
things are likely to happen, if not pre- 
vided against; and it is by the conduct 
of wisdom, population will be a blessis 
and notaeurse. The Malihean arg 
ments against early marriages are, Lat 
convinced, equally erroneous as to i 
creasing population, while their syste™ ot 
celibacy would propagate sin and wick- 
edness, and entail discase and misery: 
A friend reads to me, as I write the last 
seutence, an extract from the Bath 
newspaper of to-day, of Bishop Watsons 
opinion, corroborating the foregoiws 
sentiments, Cc. Lucas. 
Devizes ; Feb. 13, 1818. Te 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


ASSING a week at Elverton, near 

Faversham, with two friends from 
Tondon,—who, as well as myself, were 
followers of Pythagoras in regard to regi- 
men,—we took a walk one morning to 
the latter place, to call upon a gentle- 
man of the medical profession, who, 
we understood, was strongly inclined to 
adopt the use of vegetables and distilled 
water, as recommended by Dr. Lambe 
in the ingenious works he has written on 
he subject. 
We pretty generally agreed that, 
in a period of advanced civilization 
like the present, when the oceupations 
of mankind were becoming every day 
more sedentary, and their habits more 
indulgent and luxurious, the use of 
meat must be attended with gencral 
inconvenience to health: as it tends to 
joad the system, already weaker than 
formerly by debilitating customs; to 
wear the organs, by its grossness, 
and, by its heat and stimulus, to 
exhaust the strength Of the consti- 
tution, and bring on languid diseases 
and premature decay. We took a view 
of the various kinds of flesh-meat,—beef, 
pork, mutton, and veal; the latter of 
which, one of my fricnds observed, 


ought to be wholly laid aside,—as- 


he presumed there was scarcely a 
butcher in Jarge towns but was a 
victim to venereal infection, twice a- 
year at least; and that blowing up the 
cellular vessels of a calf, by lungs in a 
diseased state, could not fail to convey 
the septic poison to a carcase tending to 
putrefaction, if not already so,—to the 
great danger of the consumers of this 
delicate article. Similar consequences, 
it is probable, may attend the use of 
most articles from the shambles, and 
enable us to account, in some measure, 
lor that putrid diathesis, which is be- 
‘ome so common, and is perhaps the 
cause of syphilitic consumption, maras- 
mus, &¢. entering the haman body unob- 
Peter and unsuspectedly, and tainting 
/ Whole mass of our blood and juices, 
core we ever imagine we are in dan- 
SS Amazing remissness this; and to 
Which even the Wisest, the most virtu- 
ous, are liable, 
‘a on how inconsiderate, are 
viding * score of health,—that most 
which nh ae best gift of Nature, on 
honed ~y woe of our enjoyments here 
aiivor op cio, certainly might all 
set of this kind be prevented, by 
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adhering, with resolution and constancy, 
1o a vegetable diet,—the most coul, the 
most invigorating, and congenial, of all 
others, supplying Nature with health 
and spirits, and furnishing a light, clean, 
pure repast, far superior to the heated, 
the vile, vulgar regimen, and certainly 
extending the thread of human ex- 
istence to its utmost length, 


Woolwich. E. D. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


ib your misce]lany for August last, a 
correspondent requested to know 
if there be any real foundation for the 
generally received opinion, that the moon 
has an effect on such persons as Jabour 
under insanity of mind, The causes of 
this human malady have been variously 
attributed in different periods and na- 
tions. In the carly ages, among the 
orientals, as in the present period, 
insanity was attributed to the influence 
of evil spirits, —an opinion recorded in the 
Christian gospels; and which, as such, 
influenced the faith of. Christians almost 
to the present. On the advancement of 
science, this ancient opinion gaye place 
to one somewhat more rational, that the 
soul or mind became affected from a cause 
unknown. More recent physiologists 
have attributed this mental malady to 
a derangement of the nervous system, 
especially that part which composes the 
construction of the brain; whereby the 
mind is rendered incapable of properly 
performing its functions, The nature 
and construction of the nerves, therefore, 
will be the most proper enquiry towards 
the elucidation of the subject. From 
the investigation of the most eminent 
anatomists, chemists, and physiologists, 
the nerves are discovered, both in their 
single and compound state, to be com- 
posed of very fine elastic fibres, replete 
with the galvanic or electric principle, 


-both in its positive and negative state. 


On a proper proportion and combina- 
tion of these species or properties of the 
galvanic principle, the sanity of the 
nervous system, to perform the necessary 
animal functions, depends. If this due 
proportion and regular combination be 
destroyed by any cause, those composing 
the construction of the brain will be 
deranged ; and the mind, in consequence, 
become insane, and unable to perform 
its regular and accustomed functions. 
As this appears to be the real cause, at 
least, of one species of the insanity of the 
human mind, whether such a malady is 
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or can be affected by the. perturbation 
of the moon on the earth or its atmos- 

here, comes next to be placed under 
investigation. It has been proved by 
observation, and from chemical experi- 
ments, that both the barometer and ther- 
mometer are affected by the perturbation 
of the moon on the atmosphere, at the 
time of its conjunction and opposition: 
the earth’s atmosphere, it is well known, 
contains a great quantity of the galvanic 
or electric principle in both its states; 
and, as this principle, by experiments, 
is found to be affected by perturbation 
of the lunar phases, it must have the 
same eflect on the same principle, 
existing in the construction of the hu- 
man and other animal nerves. During 
the sine state of the nerves, this pertur- 
bation is not observed by the animal 
functions; but, when the nerves become 
deranged and weak, by the irregularity 
of the vivifying quality of galvanism, the 
least perturbating power is perceived, 
either in augmenting or diminishing the 
malady under consideration. This is 
the only case of insanity which can be 
termed lunacy: all other cases, of which 
there is great variety, proceeding from 
Various causes, are not aflected by lunar 
perturbation, A medical professor, 
therefore, may have a number of insane 
patients under his care, even for years, 
without having a lunatic among them. 
The following species of insanity, 
or derangement of the mind,—hydro- 
phobia, phautasphobia, phantasmania, 
philomania, zoophamania, pyromania, 
melancholy, hilarmania, mentalmania, 
onanimania, idiotism, &c.—arise from 
various causes and affections of the 
nerves, in that part of the system which 
forms the construction of the brain; but 
none of them are species of lunacy, nor can 
the patients aflicted be termed lunatics. 
As the technical terms for these classes 
of insanity or madness are immediately 
taken fiom their effects, and, conse- 
quently, not in general acceptation, 
the detinition of them will not be im- 
proper. 

Hydrophobia is so termed, from the 
patient being affected with a frenzy and 
dread at the sight of water. This 
malady proceeds from the effects of 
canine venom, received into the blood 
by meaus of an incision e 
bite of an insane anim 
the jan remedy i the amputation 

part: if the venom 


gets into the mass of b] is 
sina vod, death is 


aused by a 
al of this species, 
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CA prilt, 
Phantasphobia is an insanity in wh; 
the patient is affected with the idea y 
ghosts and apparitions, which seem 4 
appear under such uncouth forms, as 
excite dread and horror ia the mind. 
though, at other times, these imagip, 
forms will appear in a more pleasay 
garb, and excite pleasure rather tha 
disgust. ‘The malady proceeds froma 
insane affection of the nerves, caused 
fevers and other diseases ; whereby that 


system, in the construction of the braj 


from an irregular action of the nerves, 
and requires nourishment and care. 

Philomania proceeds froma too ardent 
affection of love ; which affects, in some 
degree, not only the organs of imagin 
tion, but the whole nervous system ; ps0 
ducing nervcus fevers, weakness of the 
stomach, and sometimes death, The 
best treatment, in this case, seems to be 
change of place, air, and circumstances, 
and keeping the mind engaged on plea 
sant and entertaining subjects. 

Zvophamania proceeds from animal 
venom received into the blood ; whereby 
the nerves become corroded, and the 
organs of sensation deranged. . As these 
venoms are in their composition dit 
ferent, so their effects on the mind are 
various. Some can be cured, others 
nof. 

Pyromania is such a derangement of 
the organs of sensation, that the patient 
imagines he sees every object on fire; 
and is in constant dread of being burt 
to death. This class of insanity 5 
caused from an irregular affection of 
nerves, brought on by fevers, or © 
maladies ; whereby the optic orgals 
sensation become so far affected, as 
be in the same state as when they 
receive the idea from the presence © 
fire. Strengthening’ aliments and meer 
cines, applied to fevers, seem to be the 
proper treatment. 


Melancholy proceeds from a low a 


producing or governing the imaginati m 
is irregularly affected: a course of medi. sti 
cine, promoting the purity of the blood, int 
and strengthening the nerves, seems to Ji 
be the most rational mode of treatment, ti 
Phantasmania. ‘This class of insanity is 
much resembles the last ; except, as al 
the other affected principally the visual ry 
organs of sensation, this affects prin r 
cipally the tactic. The patient imagines fi 

himself a different being from what hes, 
and in a station which does not appertain ’ 
to him; as a king, a cobler, &c.—even 4 ! 
different species; as a dog, a cat,a goose, 
ora tree. This malady also proceeds 
: 
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weak state of the nerves, especially those 
forming the construction of the brain, 
ns of which are incapable of 
rforming their proper functions. This 
case of insanity frequently proceeds from 
fevers, from too intense thought, grief, 
and ill treatment. Gentle usage, plea- 
sant objects, entertaining conversation, 
and nourishing aliments, are proper 
methods of treatment. 
Hilarmania proceeds from a too great 


an activity of the nerves, whereby the . 


mind attains a greater energy than ina 
state of perfect health. J t is sometimes 
irregular, but the imagination strong. 
In general, however, the mental opera- 
tions are perfectly regular, and the wind 
js of great energy. Nourishing aliments, 
aud medicines adapted to the disease, 
arethe best treatment. ‘This class gene- 
rally accompanies convalescence froma 
fit of illness. , 

Mentalmania is a frenzy arising from 
afever, or some other disease, and gene- 
rally terminates with the complaint 
which gave rise to it. It is, however, 
sometimes continued. Gentle treat- 
ment, cooling and strengthening regi- 
meu, scem to be proper methods in this 
case, 

Onanmanta proceeds from onanism ; 
whereby the nerves become deprived of 
their sufficient quantity of caloric, and 
of the solids of their construction ; are 
rendered weak, and those of the brain 
incapable of performing their regular 
functions. Nourishing and strength- 
ening dict, gentle exercise, full employ- 
ment of the mind, medicines inimical 
to the cause, and preventives of the 
practice, appear to be the best methods 
of treatment. 

Idiotism. This case principally pro- 
ceeds from a malformation of the ner- 
Vous system forming the construction 
ot the brain from the birth; though, 
sometimes, idiotism proceeds from fevers 
and other diseases, which destroy 
the functions of mental construction. 

Vounds and contusions ov the head, 
obstructions of the blood and fluids 
hecessary to the nourishment of the 
rain, will frequently occasion idiotism. 
pe oe when the nerves become rigid, 
sia cowpary caloric and galvanic 
a a so far reduced that the ne- 
idiotic ee cannot be perfurmed, 
aa adn ae emtee T'ew of these 
sometimes ~ - cure; though they 
mars il yield to medicine and 
eatment. Beavurorn, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine: 

SIR, 

HAVE perused with considerable 

attention the remarks of your Man- 
chester correspondent, Dr. Jarrold, on 
the important subject—Education. J] 
am of opinion that his views are altos 
gether speculative. His reasonings 
regard mankiud more as rational beings 
than the generality of schoolmasters find 
them,—whether parents or children, 
Were it possible for the Doctor to divest 
himself of his connexions, &c. and 
descend into the valo of obscurity, in 
some country village, and commence 
the arduous task of teaching the young 
idea how to atiach itself to proper 
objects, he would find his ideas of dis- 
cipline altogether inadequate and in- 
correct, ‘The generality of parents 
aitach more ability and decorum to 
their sons than to their instructors; and 
it isa deplorable circ:mstance, but well 
known to teachers, that the conduct 
of most parents seems to warrant the 
idea that they would prefer a state of 
mental ignorance for their children, to 
a state of strict discipline, accompanied 
by that corporeal correction at times 
absolutely requisite, in reference to 
every youth, It is always regarded as 
prudence in a teacher, to allow every 
laxity of discipline that docs not mi- 
litate against his authority, and against 
common morais, If schoolmasters were 
more independent in circumstances, Icss 
jealous of each other’s prosperity, and 
more regardiul of each otber’s character, 
the course of discipline recommended 
might, in a series of years, be introduced, 
and advantage mankind;: but, till the 
human mind becomes better acquainted 
with itself and the force of prejudices, 
we must submit to our usual routine of 
duty. 

Still, F am of opinion, that, with even 
our_present defective system of dis- 
cipline, more might be accomplished, 
if we were to attend more to the con- 
sideration that our pupils may be called 
to active life, and occasionally enjoy 
respectable social conversation, where 
each member will be more or less re- 
garded, according to his good conduct 
and extensive general knowledge. Were 
it possible that teachers could (with 
myself,) allow instructive evening re- 
creations, with the requisite apparatus 
for the departments of natural philoso- 
phy, (mentioned in Biair’s Philosophical 
Grammar,) to such pupils as conduct 


themselves with propriety during the 
hours 
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hours of regular study, we should rarely 
experience parental censure, yet keep 
up order without slavish lear, Had the 
mass of adults, while boys, been treated 
with that candour aud freedom calcu- 
lated to extend, improve, and support 
mental independence, aud been blessed 
with that careful propriety of conduct 
and example in teachers, which is cal- 
culated to render their relative situation 
respectful and momentous, instead of 
terrific, and often despicable, there 
would not have been occasion for spe- 
culations. on discipline. ‘The good 
sense of such well-instructed men as 
fathers, and the consciousness of the 
advantage in reference to mothers, 
would have operated to the greatest 
benefit in supporting the delegated im- 
portance of the schoolmaster’s office ; 
and pupils would, in most instances, 
have been wholly different to what they 
are. AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

ON THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 
(Coneluded from p. 124 of the last vol.) 
4% 7 E are not without historical no- 

tices respecting the war which 
Persia carried on with the Jndians. Ac- 
cording to Ferishta (as cited by Mr. 
Manrice,*) the reigning monarch was 
Shinkol, who bad usurped the throne of 
India, and reigned in Canouge. The 
circumstances of this king’s name, and. 
of his war with the Persians, whea com- 
pared with the preceding native ac- 
counts, identify him with the one who 
fought against Cyrus, rather than against 
any other Persianking. Whatever part 
of India he reigned in, the story seems 
by no means improbable that a new mo- 
narch then sat upon the throne, since we 
learn from Xenophon that a former one 
had shewn a disposition to favour the 
interests of Cyrust We learn also from 
the same author, that the Indians subse- 
quently became subject to Cyrus, and 
apparently by conquest.{ The story of 
Ferishta, therefore, so far agrees with 
that of Nenophon. Abulfaraginus also 
speaks, though in more general terms, 
of this war of Cyras with India, and of 
Hs favourable termination} Lt was 
most probably at this period that Ca- 

* Anc. Hist. of tnd. v. iii, p. 509, 
? Cyrop. So. 

PRI sad ad ved 5 nw oe yams he re. 
two are sant to have sn! “ ned nese. only 

“ Cvres snomilted voluntarily, 

jusque regem interfecit.”—A bulfar, 


_ & Pococke, Dynast. vy. 
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pissa, as mentioned by Pliny and Sy 
nus, was destroyed by the same 
queror, being the capital of a e9y 
between the Cophetes and the Ip4 
Diodorus (|. 17) speaks of the 
ment which was afforded to his 
by the Evergetz, perhaps om his reign 
towards the west; and Arrian mentions 
a tradition, that he lost an army jn a. 
tempting to cross the great contiguoy, 
deserts. Probably this last was a Gree 
exaggeration, invented and handed 
down by the flatterers of Alexander 
who himself had Jed an army through 
the same perilous deserts, and, most 
likely, upon the same expedition ; 
namely, from India to Babylon. The 
truth may rather have been, that Cyns 
would have lost an army (that army with 
which, in part at least, he afterwaris 
took Babylon,) had it not, as Diodorus 
states, been relieved in its: distress by 
the Evergetz. We are told, in the last 
place, by Berosus (as cited by Josephus 
Contr. Apion.), that Cyrus, having sub- 
dued all the rest of Asia, and of course 
the Bactri and Sacz, with other tribes 
mentioned by Xenophon and Herodo- 
tus, proceeded from Persia to Babylon 
that is, from east to west, passing, a 
erodotus says, the Gyndes], in the 
seventeenth year of Nabonnedus.* 
From collecting and comparing the 
above scattered fragments of intelli- 
gence, we may discover many points of 
coincidence between the oriental and 
the classical historians. If we are una- 
ble to find more, it may be owing, per 
haps, in a considerable degree, to the 
circumstance already noticed, that the 
former dwell chiefly on the details of the 
eastern, and the latter of the westem 
war. Thus “ the Persian writers men- 
tion nothing of the Lydian war, [but m 
general terms,| they say that Cai-Caus 
carried his arms inte the Lower Asia, a 
was very successful in his enterprise t 
Xenophion speaks just about as much 
the affairs of Cyrus in the east; though, 
alter specifying the Bactri, Indi, Sace, 
and most of the important Asiatic Ba 
tions known to the Greeks, which sub 
miited to the government of Cyrus, he 
declares, in a summary way, that the 
king also ruled over innumerable others 


tj 





§ Plin. 1. vi. s. 95. 

* “ Ousice Bs vie Bagiasiag auto & TY 
ewraxaidinare Eris mpo efernrudag Kupos & TH 
TTtozsd0¢ (48rd duvaeas worAne, nal Mate 
Sptbapevoc tiv olen A’clay Waray, apanet 
Emi the BabuAanas,” 

¢ aco Works, v. 595. 

+ Cyrop. |. 1, 

. Herodotus 
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Herodotus and Ctesias Ccapeyn pu 
r) speak more fully of a success 
pond Bam which he made into the up- 
7 rovinees of Asia. When to these 
we add the incidental evidence collected 
from other authors, and consider his 
important successes 18 the regions to 
{he east and the north-east of Persia, all 
of which were in a greater Or less degree 
Scythian, We may justly ask whether 
the favourable accouat which is given by 
Sirabo, respecting the event of his Scy- 
thian war’, be not more consonant to the 
eneral tenor of history than the contrary 
aneof Herodotus. ‘The latter, however, is 
rendered still less probable by accounts 
of his natural death, which yet remain 

to be adduced in their due order, 

After the reduction of Babylon by 
the Medes and Persians jointly (or by 
Darius the Mede, and Cyrus), xs the 
sacred writers and Josephus have re- 
corded, Media itself became subject to 
the Persian yoke, either by conquest or 
by voluntary submission. ‘The latter 
of these statements is adduced by Xcno- 
phon in his Cyropeedia, and the first in 
hisacconut of Cyrus the younger. He 
there affirms that Larissa and Mespila 
were besieged and taken by the Persian 
king, when the Medes were deprived 
by the Persians of their dominion.* 
The difference is not, however, of very 
great importance, and it is likely that 
both reports were current, although that 
of military conquest appears to be most 
probable, both from what has been 
‘ated respecting Astyages, and from an 
account of Athenzeus, given upon the 
anthority of Clearchus:—“ Kagapyos os 
, Lodsvg ey Teraptw Bray awposirwy epi 
~ Mnduy Tpudys, wak oTs dia TuUTNS 
Tous evvouyioney Tay WepsuTrovay, 


, 


cari \ : 7“Aw~ 
riPerth, nob ray map Mnday yevicbas 


lepoass KnrcPopray, um yovoy. wy emaboy. 


TIMMY, AAC nob Tne TwD SopuPopovvtay 
"yng ‘¢ of the former or Median 
sutellites » HS ordy MADOV avevdpias, v- 
ee durian yep Ws eOiKEy % Tapa 
43 by MAb UaTeLOS HUTWY Tepe Tov 
WPL xavs Tous Tabs Aoyx ass xae- 
wien Go ayupras amoDasvery. + Ca- 
of hin Ipposes that the Persians, out 
ther MCL: compelled the Medes to be 

“elophori; but, with great and 


eens 


* Larissa — 





el igs bests ‘ Tauri Bacineus 0 Tlepoay, 
Tieny wy fhauBavoy Tny dpyny Tisprds, 
ore a AS cuTws stro.” Mespila— 

, a thiyero Mida yirn Bacintos puytiy, 


oT ares : A J ) y 
ard, ‘Bie ex" ume Teprwy Mates,” 
’ Athen, 1, xii, 
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proper deference to Casaubon, as an 
eminent Greek critic,* it must be ob- 
served that this interpretation is by no 
means consistent with historical facts : 
Ist. becanse, according to Athenzus, a 
little above, the Melophori were, “tw 
yeves martes Lepras,” the order being 
transferred from the Medes to the Per- 
sians ;—and lly. because their appoint- 


ment as Melophori was a reward of 


merit,—for they were chosen “ agisivdyy 
ex Tay wuprev Itpoay tov ASdvatav xa- 
Acvmevav.” ‘They evidently constituted 
a formidable order, vested both with 
power and honour; the translation of 
which from the Medes to the Persians 
was a revenge upen the former for the 
injuries inflicted by them, while in au- 
thority, upon the latter; and as a me- 
mento to the Medes of their luxury and 
tyranny,—on account of which the power 
was taken out of theirhands. ‘The pas- 
sage is acknowledged by Casanbon to be 
difficult and perplexed; but the princi- 
pal circumstance is, at all events, sufli- 
cicntly clear, and is equally upheld by 
this commentator’s interpretation, viz. 
that the Persians rose against the Medcs 
and subdued them, on account of the 
tyranny of which they had been guilty 
towards those under their dominion.+ 
We come now to the closing sceue of 
Cyrus’s life. It has been already ob- 
served, that there is an irreconcilable 
difference between Ctesias and Hero- 
dotus, the two chicf authors who speak 
of his having died in battle. But Lu- 
cian, on the authority of other prior his- 
torical notices, represents him as having 
died a natural death.] With the preju- 
dice, indeed, or animosity, which some- 
times marks the Grecian accounts, he is 





* “ Persas cum Medos coegerant sifi 
satellites esse melophoros, non solum suas 
injurias esse ultos, quas a Medis accepe- 
rant, dum illis parebant, sed ipsos etiam 
tali servitis monnisse sui pristini Iuxds, 
et quo devenissent ignaview.”—Casaub. in 
Loc. 

t See the preceding note. It may be 
ohserved, by the way, fiom the original 
passage, that a charge sometimes bronglit 
against the Persians, of introducing the 
eunuch-system, belonged more properly 
to the Medes. Perhaps, however, they 
may have practised it upon the Medes in 
revenge, when they succeeded to the sove- 
reign dominion; and it is rot unlikely, 
from this passage, that they did. 

¢ This is favourable to the accounts of 
ancient geographers, and of the historians 
of Alexander, who represent him as having 
been buried at Pasagarda. 

there 
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there said to have died of remorse, at a 
very advanced age, on account of the 
eruelties committed by Cambyses, pur- 
suant to his instructions. ‘This circum- 
stance, although inconsistent with his 
historical character, yet docs not amount 
to any contradiction of the leading fact ; 
afaet incidentally recorded by Lucian 
i a treatise on longevity :— Exator- 
mov Tas yevoucvos elnTee Toy Ere evasoy THD 
@iady ; uwaSay de rovg wAsicous OiePdecpie- 
res UrO newSrooy Tov vieos, nas Dace 
xuvT 05 KapSvcew aT T POTTY Ae za 
EmMesyOoU TavTa Wewronyrvervar:, T@ wey Th, 
pos THY DPITHTE TOY vIov Ora SAnvers, TO 
de ti, we waparonovrTe aUTSY aTiara- 
peEvOS artvpicas eTeAcuTa roy Biov. That 
he died in part of grief, at the cruel dis- 
position of his son, does not seem un- 
likely to be true; but that he himself 
was a sharer in that cruelty does not 
seem agreeable to the accounts of Jus- 
tin, Ctesias, and others (as well as of 
Xenophon, lis acknowledged panegy- 
rist), Which represent him, instead of 
cutting off his friends, as sparing and 
making friends of enemies :—** In eo pre- 
lio Astiyages capitur; cui Cyrus nihil 
atind quam regnum abstulit ; nepolemque 
in illo magis quam victorem evit ; eumq. 
mavtme gente Hyrcinvrum preposut, 
Nam in Medos reverti ipse nolit.+ Creeso 
et vila, et patrimonit partes, et urbs 
Barcey coucessa sunt; in qua etsi non 
regiam Vitam, proximam tamen majes- 
tati regia degeret.”"y It should never- 
theless be partieularly observed, that 
the siory of the natural death of Cyrus is 
recorded by Lucian, not mercly on the 


the discontented Chaldeans, dives 
they were of their control. See 
When we consider the darkness and 
distance of Cyrus's age, the opposite». 
tional prejudices ‘of the Greeks on i, 
one hand, and of the Persians on thy 
other; together with ‘those’ addition 
causes of difference which haye poy 
been detailed,— instead of expressing iq, 
great surprise or severity at the incop. 
sistency and scarceness of the informa. 
tion handed down to us, we should np. 
ther, perhaps, feel satisfied that so much 
intelligence, and of sach consistent m:. 
icrials, may still be collected. 
However imperfect this memoir may 
be esteemed, yet an useful practical in. 
ference may nevertheless be deduced 
from it; namely, not to lean too blindly 
to any one instructor ; nor to aceuse too 
rashly of wilful perversions all whos 


belief and whose authorities differ from 


our own. In all important cases, whe- 
ther of a public or private, of a practical 
or speculative, nature,—the maxim of 
the Roman poet appears the most can- 
did and respectable, “ Nullius addietus 
jurare inverba magistrt.” 
| RicHarD Faser 
<= 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


CONTINUATION of OBJECTIONS to the 
THEORY which aAscripes the PHENO 
MENA of FALLING BODIES on the 
SURFACE of the EARTH to the MOTIONS 
of the EARTH as a PLANET ; by CAPEL 
LOFFT, ESQ, 

XLL ' ; 
ITE ninth proposition says,—it 


authority of a single report (which 
might have been traditional), but on the 
testimony of Onesicritus (one of the his- 


eet 


@ objected that the aw of gravite- 
tion is not the law of motion, Certainly, 
it is only one of the Jaws of motion; 


a 


TES 





torians of Alexander), confirmed by As- 
syrian and Persian memorials.— We 
may hence conclude, that it was a com- 
monly received opinion in the time of 
the author now cited.|| "The mistake or 
misrepresentation respecting Cyrus's re- 
morse may have been derived from the 
Greek Onesicvitus, or even perhaps from 





* Macrobii. 

+ Justin, |. 1. 

¢ Ctesias (apud Phot.) says B 

; ar 

Ecbatana, rm — 

§ Ditto, c. 7. 

|] Possibly it may be objected that the 
testimonies adduced by the 
only be designed to su 
Jirst part ot his assertion, viz. that Cyrits 
as king of Persia ; but it is no way likely 
that he would have thought of adduciny 
formal authorities to preve a fact which 
ever was disputed, yet omit all authori- 


author might 
pport him im the 


and, in the ease of revolving bodies, the 
quantity and direction of the original 
projectile force is as necessary aa eit 
ment as the gravitating force. 
XLII. 

Gravitation is the tendency of a bods 
toward another body. But this is not 
a spontaneous tendency of body; which 
would imply active power and rglitin: 
it is a motion impressed,—the tendency 
of which is modified by gravitation. 
The projectile force is also necessaly. 
But gravitation is’ ong of the laws 
motion, though not the sole law. 





os 


ties in support of a fact which mast of 
course have been disputed by the 
lowers of Herodotus, The natural death 
ot Cyrus, at‘an advanced age, was 
Lucian wished to prove, as an exam 
longevity. ' 

XLII 
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xLUls hi . a 
‘eetile force by which motio 
eg in all cases, to result, 


sl , appears, . 
oon or rairectly, from mind and 


ine movements, the: 
ae Mi mek it ; in artificial, 
Supreme uw ae aaa teall 

human, or that of some percipl 

el The movement of our bodies by 
the direction of our will, is primarily an 
ct of the mind; for volition itselt is an 
act of mind. And this applies to me 
gluntary motions of all animated be- 
ich is an act of their own will, 
ings; which Is fy “1 
exerted in such manner, and for suc 
plirposes, as the different mind and 
mechanism given by the Creator sug- 
gest aud limit. 

XLIV. 

The remark proceeds,—but the Prin- 
cipia are employed in proving it to be SO. 
It is “the entire business of the Prin- 
cipia. I only identify what they have 

wed; and, as mathematicians have, 
4 the hypothesis of gravitation, proved 
the laws of motion, I now desire to dis- 
card the assumed quantity, and to re- 
store the known laws of Nature wn its 
place, for the purpose of explaining the 
modus operandi by which the phenomena 
are produced,” 

XLV. 

Now, what laws of Nature are ex- 

plained by the hypothesis in question ? 
XLVI. 

But, first, it is to be considered, that 
gravitation is not the entire business of 
the Principia. The business of that 
wuque and immortal work is to explain, 
“from the phenomena of motion, the 
forces which prevail in Nature; and, 
from those forces, thus formed, the remain- 
mg phenomena.”* Gravitation enters 
these as an universal element ; but, alone, 
ttwould reduce the universe to a solid 
tugle mass, And farther, since it is 
said, in the paper- signed Common 
Sense, that the mathematicians have 
proved gravitation to be the law of 
motion, and that the author of that 
paper only ¢dentifies what is thus proved, 
~can Common Sense reject as absurd 
wliat Common Sense only identifies ? 

: KLVII. 

Again, how is gravitation an unknown 
“ran assumed quantity, when both its 
*xistence, and its ratio or proportion to 


ie distances, are ascertained, and its 
eee 


* Princi 
1715 -« t 





- Auctoris Prefat. Cantabr. 
vestige a phenomenis motuum in- 
vii Us vires nature deiride ab his 

€monstremus phenomena res 
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existence a fact of continucd exs 
perience? 
XLVIII. 
Can a quantity, which mathematicians 


have proved from experiment, be dis- 
carded, and the product remain the 
same? And what is the known quantity 
restored? Gravitation itself; disallowing 
the name and principle, but deseribing 
it as a mechanical effect from the rota- 
tory motion of the earth. A tendency 
to the earth from a centrifugal force ; 
which, as far as it affects this question, 
operates as a negative quantity, or so. 
much to be subducted from gravitation. 
And, the author having expressly said, 
that he separates physics from geometry, 
as all physical effects result from com 
petent proximate causes, often vary- 
ang, can he look for the same result 
from uncertain, variable, and unascer- 
tainable causes, as from causes ascer- 
tained, and the action of which is res 
ducible, and reduced, to constant geome- 
trically-determined ratios,—and these, 
simple aud universal ? 

Errata.—Page 103, line 21, for state, 
read rate; line 38, for lucid, read opaque ; 
line 46, for solar, read polar.—P. 128, line 4 
from bottom, for certainty, read contact. 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
F the following request to your che- 
mical and botanical readers, should 
meet your approbation, I should be 
much obliged by your inserting it in 
your valuable miscellany. 

Owing to two or three deficient crops, 
the hops are now sold at an unprece- 
dented price, to the great loss and 
injury of the brewers ; and recourse is 
had to the importation of hops from the 
Netherlands, and other places. (Hops 
were first brought from the Netherlands 
to England in the year 1524.) It would 
be of great service to the brewers, 
and they would be much obliged to any 
chemical gentleman, if he would be so 
good, through the medium of your 
pages, to inform them of the best and 
easiest mode of ascertaming exactly 
the comparative qualities of different 
samples of hops. : 

The brewers prove the gravity of 
their worts by the saccharometer, but 
the gravity of hop liquor is not a proper 
criterion of the qualities of hops; for, 
on the 18th inst. I proved two samples 
of hops, by boiling in water: thus, Ib. 
of best hops, three gallons of water; 
temperament 42, gravity 1,81b. per bar- 
rel, boiled one hour; gravity ef hop 

€ liquor 
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liquor after boiling 3,31b. gained 1,510. 
per barrel ;—I|b. of second hops, water 
three gallons, temperament and gravity 
of water as above, boiled one hour ; gra- 
vity of hop liquor after boiling 5,0\b. 
gained 3,2lb. per barrel: so that the 
liquor from the worst hops (as I thought) 
gained more gravity than the liquor 
from the best hops. It would, there- 
fore, be of the greatest service to the 
brewer, if he knew a mode of ascertain- 
ing the exact quantity of essential oil, 
aromatic spirits, &c. in different samples 
of hops. 

The humulus, or hop, is ranged by 
Linnzus in the Dicecia class of plants, 
and of the order Pentandria: there is 
but one species, the dupulus, but the 
planters reckon several varieties,—the 
white bine, the black bine, kc. But, 
beside this artificial arrangement, Lin- 
naus has divided plants into fifty-cight 
orders, which he calls his natural 
method ; all the plants of each of these 
orders having nearly the same qualities. 
Sue humulus is reckoned as belonging 
to the fifty-third of this natural order, 
Scabride ; and, no doubt, many of these 
plants would answer the same purpose 
in brewing as the hops. If some libe- 
ral minded botanist would, thcretore, 
through the medium of your Magazine, 
mame the plants that belong to the 
same natural order as the hop, it would 
be of great service to the private brewer: 
the public brewer dares not make use of 
any thing but malt and hops in the 
brewing of his beer. 
~ The saccharometer is used by brewers 
to prove the gravity of their worts; but 
wort never consists of pure saccharine 
matter in water,—other bodies are like- 
Wise present; the most remarkable are, 
mucilage, gluten, and starch: the muei- 
lage may be separated in white flakes, 
by mixing wort with its own bulk of alco- 
hol. ‘The presence of starch is indicated 
by the property which wort has of forming 
a precipitate with the infusion of nut- 
galls: if this precipitate be heated to 
120°, a portion of it melts, but another 
part assumes the appearance of bird- 
lime. ‘The first portion is a combination 
of starch with the solid matter of the 
infusion of nutgalls ; the second portion 
a combination of gluten with the same 
solid matter. 

The proportion of starch is usually 
greatest in the first worts, while that of 
mucilage is greatest in the last drawn, 

Ansty; Cc. Haut, 
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[April 
For the Monthly Magazi 
On the PRESENT STATE of the Fiyg ny 

a RUSSIA; translated from the Cb 

MAN of CHRISTIAN MULLER, 
Bese progress of the arts and gj 

ences in Russia has been checked 
by a rigid and oppressive 
which continues a blemish in the 94. 
ministration of Alexander, 

The Russians possess the greaiey 
natural ‘talents for the mechanical dp. 
partments of the arts of desi 
most rude and uncultivated of { 
after they arrive at Petersburgh, soo, 
change the axe for the mallet and chisel: 
shortly, one of them may be seen work 
ing a basso-relievo from a given mode 
so well, that you would suppose he had 
been a sculptor from his youth: they 
become decorative and imitative painters 
with the same facility, of which I could 
give many surprising instances, 

‘The magnificence of Petersburgh, and, 
above all, that masterpiece of modem 
architecture, the church of Kazan, 
(a splendid proof of the talents of 
W oronichin, a Russian architect,) incon 
testibly proves the taste and abilities of 
the Russians in architecture. Russa 
has already produced many other distie- 
guished architects, among whom may be 
named Wolkow and Sachareuw. 

In the academy of the fine arts, a con- 
siderable number of young Russians are 
instructed in drawing and sculpture; 
and those who exhibit,the greatest talent 
or genius, are sent to travel in foreign 
countries; and the annual exhibition 
most satisfactorily evinces the progress 
of the Russians in the arts of design. | 
have often visited these exhibitions, 
always made a considerable stay. Thave 
been delighted with many of the designs, 
with many of the pictures; and partici 
larly last autumn, by the numerous 
relievos in terra cotta, which left scarcely 
any thing to be desired by the most 
severe critic. 

One of the subjects represented John 
Basiliewitsch I. in the desert, to whom 
a soldicr is bringing some water heb 
discovered, in his helmet, and which he, 
instead of accepting, offers to his bravé 
soldiers, who are still more exhauste 
than himself. This subject, proposed @ 
remembrance of this disinterested actiol, 
Was executed in six different ways; 
two of the artists distinguished them 
selves above the others by the design 
execution. A fine eontrast was 
played between the groupes of the & 
hausted warriors, and the fine ™ 
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rigour of the Czar: on the one side, 


thirst shews itself on the faces of his 


ving soldiers; on the other, their 
spree gratitude to the generous 
erie generous air seems to enjoy 
the enthusiasm and gratitude of his sol- 
diers! These two basso-relievos are 
admirable as works of art, although 
entirely different in their design. Among 
the most eminent sculptors, Messrs. 
Koslowsky, Pimenow, and Martow, 
rank as the most distinguished. 
1 was equally pleased at the last exhi- 
bition; particularly with a large picture, 
representing a venerable academician 
instructing his two sons—the figures as 
large as life: the eldest, a dark-com- 
plexioned youth, of an interesting 
appearance, with an air of deep reflec- 
tion, is holding the point of his compasses 
to his mouth; the youngest, a fair and 
amiable looking child, is hanging round 
theneck of his father with a look expres- 
sive of delight, and full of love. Every 
thing, even to the minutest details, is 
conceived and executed in- a superior 
manner, This fine picture is the pro- 
duction of a Russian artist, M. Alex- 
andow; and after him, Iwanow, Is- 
chernschin, and Kalhisschin, are the 
most deserving of notice. 

In the class of history, I remember 
many works by Russians, equally excel- 
lent, especially in the exhibition of 1810. 
Many of the Russian artists design the 
characters of animals in a superior style; 
but the counsellor of state, Orlowsky, 
eclipses them all: in this class I think he 
is absolutely without an equal. His 
picture of a Bengal tiger attacking a 
Cossack on the frontiers of Orenburg, 
and breaking his left arm; the horse 
sinking with fear ; his chest torn open by 
the left foot of the animal, the intrepid 
Cossack split asunder the skull of this 
terrific animal. with -a- single streke of 
his battle-axe. ‘This picture has an over- 
powering beauty of effect; and I have 
frequently seen, and attentively con- 
a it, without being able to divest 
ia 7 of'a degree of fear at the 

sit of the tiger, which appears to be 
actually alive, 


Petersburgh presents many resources 
“ the improvement of the arts. Among 
er the Museum of the Impe- 
rd ermitage stands the first: be- 
> er copies, it contains a crowd 
ie a originals, mostly of the 
on school ; besides which, it pos- 
itn: a treasure of engraved stones ; but 
0¢5 Not possess a collection of autique 
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o recals them to life; and his_ 
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sculptures. It is to be regretted that 
many of these pictures are placed in a 
bad light; so that from eleven o'clock 
till two, the urual time of seeing them, 
this bad ligh deprives the spectator of 
much of their scauty. 

Another striking defect in this fine 
gallery is, that there is no catalogue to 
which the stranger or novice can have 
reference ; neither is there any guide to 
instruct you, for you must not expect 
much information from the powdered 
lacqueys who attend you round its 
walls, 

How much more preferable is the 
custom at Dresden, Munich, Paris, and 
London! where, on entering each exhi- 
bition room or gallery, you can have 
descriptive catalogues fora trifle, which 
not only enlighten, but please, by their 
interesting details and information, and 
are, at the same time, excellent descrip- 
tions and memorials of their subjects. In 
my frequent visits to these collections, I 
have by degrees made myself a catalogue 
of the most remarkable objects, for the 
purpose of assisting my memory; but I 
cannot communicate it, as being too 
crude and superficial for any body’s 
purpose but my own. 

It would be well, if in future the Her- 
mitage were to be opened on certain days, 
and admission were given to every respec- 
table person who applies, because it is al- 
ways tiresome and unpleasant, if not very 
difficult, to procure a ticket of admission. 
As for myself, not choosing to comply 
with this formality of custom, I never 
applied for a ticket, but, instead, gave a 
few roubles to my guide, which rendered 
the other unnecessary; and I recommend 
this method to all strangers, because, 
even if they procure tickets, they cannot 
go away without giving a small recom- 

ense to the servant. 

It is here the custom, as in almost all 
public buildings devoted to the arts, that 
a stranger, in the course of a few hours, 
visits not ouly a range of saloons, cham- 
bers, and galleries, decorated with pic- 
tures, but also with a multitude of fine 
vases in malachite, granite, crystal, &e. 
a splendid collection of minerals, shells, 
and stones; and a rich cabinet of coins 
and medals; a grand collection of 
wrought stones; a cabinet of splendid 
rarities in gold, silver, and tvory; a 
depository of astronomical instruments ; 
the libraries of Voltaire and Diderot; 
and lastly, the elegant theatre of the 
Hermitage. I know no sensation more 
-unpleasant than that which is felt ona 
return to oneself, tired and exbausted 
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by the contemplation of so many dif- 
ferent wonders: we have seen nothing, 
because, from the multitude, we have 
considered none. In my last visits I 
have always limited myself to one Kind ; 
and by this means have been enabled to 
collect more distinctly my ideas and 
scusations. 

A second museum, remarkable for its 
works of sculpture, is “ the Academy of 
Arts ;” which collection is principally 
composed of the works of its students. 
It contains in a great ball, and in other 
smaller adjoining ones, excellently 
lighted from above, plaster figures, 
copied after, or moulded from, the finest 
models of antiquity. The only thing 
that appears unpleasant, is the many 
groupes, whose component figures are 
completely dispersed: the children of 
Niobe, for instance, instead of being 
placed in their proper situations, near 
their mother, are found in separate 
places by themselves. ‘The collection 
of pictares is, in my Opinion, insiguifi- 
want, and alone deserve any attention, as 
appertaining to the history of the arts, 
Among the grandest works of sculpture 
in this city are, the magnificent statue 
of Catherine the Second; formed of 
Carara marble, expressive of her com- 
manding genius, under the most elegant 
form, and is well executed: a bust, in 
bronze, of Peter the First, indicating, ina 
most striking manner, his rude strength ; 
the colossal equestrian statue of the same 
prince, executed by Falconet, which 
decorates the square of Peter the Great, 
is replete with mind and intellect, but in 
which the traits of uncultivated genius 
are decidedly apparent. 

In the architectural department is an 
excellent and numerous selection of 
models of ancient and modern struc- 
tures, and numerous portions of the ruins 
of Italy. There is also a fine collection 
of superb designs, ‘The annual exhibi- 
tion is open in the first fifteen days of 
September, when these halls are free for 
the admission of the public. 

The edifice which contains these 
works (of which the state counsellor 
Mr. Reimer, bas printed a descriptive 
catalogue, in French,) is perfectly in 
vuison with the grandeur of its use. and 
has a just claim to the title of a fine 
school of architecture. The building is 
u regular square, of considerable dimen- 
pe 
most imposing effe t ri er ta P 
superb as it js, has aie wee 

» has nothing to equal it, 
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[Apuil 1, 
The architecture of the interior 
ponds with that outside : the magni 
stairs, the superb halls, &c. are d 

with the most elegant sculpture. The joy, 
sides of the edifice enclose a great coy. 
each of these sides bas a fine entrance 
with an inscription in lagge Characters 
of gold, indicating its destination: oye 
the entrance of each different Wing js 
inscribed, Architecture, Painting, Seul 
ture, ‘The first floor contains the colle 
tion, of which I have before spoken: the 
other stories are for the academiciansan{ 
pupils, and for the conversation of the 
different works of art. 

This academy has produced, in the 
space of eightecn years, a great number 
of fine works: many of them are lronges 
for the castles of GZarskoe-selo ani 
Paulowsky; the first of which basa 
remarkably fine gallery, full of these 
bronzes; and the garden of the latie 
offers singly, and in groupes, many other 
fine pieces, the production of this school 
But that which most forcibly shews the 
progress of this academy, are the six 
cojossa] statues of bronze, which stand 
in the peristyle of the exterior niches of 
the churches of Kagan, in St. Peters 
burgh. They represent religious sub- 
jects; but for design and mechanical 
execution, very few surpass them. The 
great brazen gates of this church, on 
which are represented the events of the 
Old and New Testament, are worthy af 
the greatest attention. 

I shall now proceed to notice the 
private museums ; among which, the five 
collection of pictures and autiquities of 
the respectable and humane Coutt 
Stroganof, merits the first distinctio.. 
This collection is more remarkable {ot 
the fine taste of the antiques, than for the 
number of them. It consists of sev 
fine pictures of the, Italian school, such 
as are not found in the gallery of the 
Hermitage. No Russian, has hitherto 
shown a taste’sa enlightened for the fine 
arts as this nobleman, who is a model 
all the great men of Russia, 7 

After this, the next museum of cons 
quence is that of Count Besborodko. 
We feel somewhat of vexation, at fining 
that this was collected, and 18 
dered but as an article of luxury, * 
count himself neither knowing nor cat 
about art, The exhibition of his ¢ 
tion is entrusted ta ignorant amateurs, 
from whom admission cannot be 542 
without many difficulties ; this collecto? 
re at ap fine works of thes abort 
and I'lemish schools ; bu pane 
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reason, they are almost useless to 


7 , of the smaller collections have 


as fine examples as the larger. For 
instance, those of the Princess of T'sch. ; 
that of the Count A. M. de N., the coun- 
sellor of state, R., and of an artist of 
vreat taste, the estimable Dr. Seh—. 
At Moscow, in the houses of the great, 
such as Demidow, Ischernetjew, Uras- 
ww, Betzkoi, &c. there are a crowd 
of fine and beautiful pictures, which 
are intended to decorate their superb 
alaces. 

In the winter palace of Zarskoe-selo, 
and in other castles near Petersburgh, 
are many fine pictures. Gatschina pos- 
sesses a hall enriched with excellent 
works of ancient and modern sculpture ; 
and in Paulowsky is a fine palace, full of 
marble statues. 

—— i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ERHAPS some one of your cor- 

respondents may be able to ac- 
count for the following singular phe- 
nomenon,—a peculiarity which distin- 
guishes Loch Ness from all other lakes, 
in its not freezing. ‘This is not, as 
Dr. Johnson supposes, an assertion 
founded on its generally remaining 
open during the winter, when other 
waters freeze; but an _ incontestible 
truth. So far from freezing, the slightest 
crust of ice is never seen to form, even 
on the shallowest brink of water ; yet if, 
when agitated by the wintry storm, any 
of the water should be thrown beyond 
its boundary, so as to separate it from 
the entire body of the lake, that portion 
Will freeze immediately. 

The experiment has been tried, of 
€xposing to the cold, at the same time, 
two vessels, one filled with water from 
the river, the other with the same quan- 
ed — me bev 5 . nied - = 

s found to be the firs 

a oe ee “ bomen o totally resist 
hel wa | while in its native 
yet so suddenly yield to it in 

a state of separation, is difficult to 
recom Fang Its singularitics are, that, 
thin é , € extremest cold of winter, a 
1:¢ U° Vapour hovers over the lake, 
certainly seems, and is, from 
ue geet for, while the snow lies 
vapour" dis : adjacent country, this 
is Cte taen 7 Pre immediate 
genial west hag a ts ! Serta as 4 the 
when all the rest A athed on them, 
is snow st of the country is clad 
Y Covering, During summer 
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it is cooler than any other water’ and 
peculiarly light and pure. The lake is 
also in some ere unfathomable, and is 
supposed to have some communication 
with the sea, from the manner in which 
it was affected during the snock of the 
great earthquake at Lisbon (1755); as, 
at the instant that the sea retired inte 
the bay of Lisbon, and seemed for a 
moment to leave the bottom open to the 
general eye, the lake was observed to 
rise three feet higher than its utmost 
height at spring floods: it almost covered 
the glacis of Fort Augustus, and threw 
a boat, laden with wood, far on shore, at 
the very moment when the sea rose ina 
vast wave, and rushed in upon that 
devoted city. ‘The waters of Loch Ness 
as suddenly retired into their wonted 
bed. J.C. 
London; Feb. 27, 1818. 
—=fP— 
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BARLEY. 

ARLEY grain consists principally 

of fecula, which is not, however, 

in a state of perfect purity, owing to the 
admixture of a portion of gluten, which 
it is difficult to separate from it. Accord- 
ing to Einhof,* 3,840 parts of barley- 
corns contain—430 of volatile matter, 
720 of husk, and 2,690 parts of meal; 
and these 2,690 parts of meal contain 
1,807 parts, nearly, of starch, but not 
quite free from gluten: consequently, 
in 3,840 parts of barley-corns, there are 
1807 of starch ; whilst the same quantity 
is contained in only 2,690 parts of the 
dried decorticated seeds, made into 
meal. We find the same quantity of 
amylaceous matter also in pearl barley, 
which is prepared by grinding the husks 
off the rough barley, and forming the 
grain into little round granules of a 
‘pearly whiteness. Galen observes that 
barley, under every form, is cooling, and 
produces in us a thin and weak juice, 
When boiled in water it swells, becomes 
soft, gives out its fecula, and forms, 
when the water is in due proportion, a 
thick, mucilaginous, and nourishing 
mixture; which, by the addition of a 
portion of sugar, is rendered agreeable 
to the taste. When boiled in a larger 
proportion of water, and with the addi- 
tion of other articles, we have the sim- 
ple and compound decoetions of barley ; 
and, as it is of some importance to have 





* Thomson’s Chemistry, vol, v,; and 


Gehblen’s Journal, vol, vi. 
these 
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these liquors made as agreeable as 
possible, we shall subjoin the furmula of 
the London Pharmacopoeia. 

Decoction of Barley or Barley-water* 

Take of pearl barley two ounces, 
water four pints and a half: first wash 
away any extraneous substances that 
may adhere to the barley, then, having 
poured on it half a pint of water, boil 
for a few minutes. This water being 
thrown away, let the remainder be 
added boiling: then boil down to two 
pints and strain. 

Compound Decoction of Barley.+ 

Take of decoction of barley two pints; 
fizs dried, two ounces; liquorice root, 
sliced and bruised, half an ounce; ral- 
sins, stoned, two ounces; water, one 
pint: boil down to two pints, and 
strain.] 

Both these decoctions are smooth, 
homogencous, and tolerably palatable : 
they are made use of as diluent beve- 
rages in febrile and inflammatory affec- 
tions ; and, being frequently ordered by 
physicians, as common drink in a variety 
of complaints, it becomes highly neces- 
sary to be acquainted with the most 
proper method of making them agree- 
able. They are well adapted for allay- 
ing thirst, keeping up a determination 
to the skin, and affording a gentle 
nourishment: they are however not near 
so much used amongst us as by our 
neighbours the French, in the catalogue 
of whose plisans they hold a conspicu- 
ous place. Neither of these decoctions 
keeps well, as they run speedily into the 
acetous fermentation. When taken 
freely, they are apt to cloy the stomach ; 
but the addition of lemon juice, or other 
acids, very much improves them, 

BEAR’S FLESH. 

The flesh of the bear forms part of the 
sustenance of the peasants of Norway, 
Lapland, Russia, and the various tribes 
inhabiting the coasts of the Frozen 
Gecan. Bears are also found in great 
numbers in North America, particularly 
in Pennsylvania ; but they do not appear 
to be much used in diet by the natives 
of the new world.§ They are likewise 


mentioned by Virgil as having 
found in Africa na ving been 


“Horridus in jaculis et pelle Libystidis 
urse,” neidos, lib, 5, 37, 





* Decoctum Hordei, P.L. 

+t Decoctum Hordei compositum, P.L, 

t Thomson's London Dispensatory. 

§ Capt. Cook relates that the natives of 
Prince William's Sound were observed to 
eat something which they took to be 


ith a fishy taste, 
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[April 1, 
“Of a rongh Libyan bear the Spoils he 


wore, 
And either hand a pointed jav’lin bore» 


but no mention is made of their flesh 
having been eaten.* 

Bear’s flesh has a strong di 
smell, and is difficult of digestion ; no, 
withstanding which, it is held by the 
Chinese and Kamtschadales in such hj 
estimation, that it forms the princi 
dish in their entertainments. Befur 
being admitted to the table, it is gene. 
rally salted and dried.—The paw of the 
bear, when salted and smoaked, is mote 
particularly esteemed. 

The grease of the bear 1s also jsed in 
diet by many of the most northern na 
tions; as the ‘Tungoores, Kamischa 
dales, Koriaks, Greenlanders, North 
American savages, &c.; and is consi 
dered by them as. a very agreeable and 
wholesome nourishment. ‘The soups of 
the last people are nought but melted 
fat, to which, in order to heighten the 
flavour, bears’ grease is added ; or, when 
they can procure them, a pound of 
tallow candles:+ and the contents of a 
rein-deer’s stomach, mixed up with 
bears’ grease or whale oil, is considered 
one of the greatest delicacies by the 
Greenlanders. 

BETHLEM STAR. ’ 

The bulbous roots of all the species 
of the Ornithogalum, or Bethlem Star, 
from the quantity of amylaceous mattet 
which they (like most other of the bul- 
bous roots hitherto examined) conta, 
are wholesome and nutritious : those 
the Drnithogalum luteum, or Yellow 
Bethlem Star, have been used for food 
in times of scarcity.§ 


— 





* Pliny however contends that no bears 
could live in Africa, on account of the heat 
of the climate (lib. 8, 36); but Cordanus 
and many others defend the authenticily 
of Virgil’s relation, chiefly upon the av 
rities of Solinus and Herodotus; the former 
of whom remarks that, “the Num! 
bears excel others in form,” (cap. 29,)— 
“ Numidici ursi forma ceteris prestant : 
and the latter, speaking of Libya, observes, 
“they have also lions among them, 
elephants and bears,"—xat 08 Agovles nals 
TEles Gok Mas OF EAEhaylso TE, Rat apuloe. (li 
4, 191.) But Lipsius suggests, that the 
animals designated by the Romans 
Numidiei et Libyci, might not be bears, but 
ions. 

t Charlevoix Journal, p. 118. 

¢ Meiners’ History of Man. 


§ Withering’s Botanical Arrangements, 
vol, ii, 
BETLE 
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The leaves of the betle, or betel, an 


BETLE. 


nt, alone, or prepared in the 
Todi P renftet to be mentioned, are 
= to an almost incredible extent by 
the southern Asiatic nations, from Hin- 
dostan to the farthest contines of the 
Chinese empire, in the same manner, 
and for the same purposes, as opium Is 
by the western. A great many virtues 
are ascribed to the betel by its votaries, 
the chief of which are the following :-— 
They believe, that it sweetens the 
breath; for which purpose, whenever 
the poorer sort are to appear before the 
rich, they chew a large quantity of betel ; 
and it is held by them in such high 
estimation, that a box of prepared betel 
is the usual present on taking leave of 
their friends ;—that it preserves the 
gums, although it would appear to be 
injurious to the teeth, as it is not an 
mcommon thing to find people, of 
twenty-five, toothless in those parts of 
the world, from excessive indulgence in 
this plant. It is said also to be pos- 
sessed of considerable tonic and other 
medicinal properties, 

Prepared-betel is composed of three 
different ingredients: viz. of the quarter 
ofan areca or betel nut; of a betel leaf, 
in which the portion of the areca nut* 
is wrapped; and of the fine powder or 
chalk of calcined muscle-shells, which 
is sprinkled thinly over the betel Jeaf. 
People of all descriptions are provided 
with their boxes of prepared betel, 
Which they present to each other by way 
of courtesy; and at visits it is handed 
about in the same manner as wine and 
coffee by the Europeans. 

‘The chief time of using it is after 
dinner, when they say it prevents sick- 
ra and, except on fasting days, or at 

* interment of relatives, its use is 
never abstained from, It has been 
observed, that few Europeans can ha- 
bitnate themselves to it: the sickness 
and intoxication which are frequently 
produced by betel, even in those accus- 
Pow to it, are generally but of short 

on. 

The use of betel reddens the lips, and 
—— the teeth black—a colour which 
~ ine ee to the whiteness ad- 

€ Luropeans.t 








* ° 
on ~ — is a genus of palms, the 
pene fn ich, according to Dampier and 
 Fequently causes violent giddiness ; 
its effects are not so permanent as 
of opium, , 
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“ Quis foliis credit commixta calce tenellis, 

Cum fructu hoc Indos vesci, unde ore 
cruento, 

Purpureum ejiciunt succum, tam dentibus 
atris 

Ho:rendum arringunt, et dentibus ore 
minantur.” Misc. Nat, Cur, 

—— 
To the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


'T. PAUL, in speaking of the thorn 
in the flesh, which was given him 
lest he should be exalted above mea- 
sure (2 Cor. xii. 7,) is by many sup- 
posed to refer to some bodily infirmity 
with which he was afflicted. 'That he 
did labour under some such infirmity, 
appears, I think, from several passages 
of his Epistles, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles. And, from some which I 
shall proceed to refer to, and to com- 
ment upon, I am led to conclude, that 
his affliction was an affection of the 
organs of vision, occasionally, or at all 
times, so severe, as to render him, in a 
great measure, helpless, and dependant 
on those about him, 

1. St. Paul, on his miraculous conver- 
sion, was struck blind; and continued 
totally so for three days.—Acts ix. 9. 

2. Those who study the Epistles, will 
remember, that St. Paul appears to have 
been much in the hands, and under the 
care and inspection (if I may so say,) of 
his followers; that he was continually 
attended, from place to place, by parties 
of his hearers and disciples ; and that he 
also appears to have wished for, and to 
have counted upon, theirattendance. All 
this would be very natural,in the case of 
a person rendered dependent on the 
attentions of his friends by bodily infirmity 
of any kind. 

3. St. Paul usually employed some one 
to write his Epistles for him. This is 
known by all who read them ; and is what 
might be expected from a person labour- 
ing under weakness of sight. 

4. In one place, where he writes him- 
self, he says, “Idert mndinoig ypappacw 
typata in on gun xept,—ye see in how 
large a hand-writing I have written uuto 
you with my own hand;” not, as it has 
been translated, “how large a letter.” 
Gal. vi. 11.—That by the words, “‘ rnasxorg 
ypapysaow,” the largeness of the hand- 
writing, and not the length of the letter, 
is signified, has been justly observed by 
Paley, and, I believe, by more than one 
commentator who preceded him. They 
do not appear, however, to have taken the 
hint of the occasion of his writing in so 
large a hand, viz. that the weakness of his 
sight obliged him. bak 


nals, vol. ii. 1798 ; aud Rees’ Cyclopedia, 
. iy. part 1. 
main 5, After 
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216 Snake swallowing its Young. 


5. After speaking (Gal. iv. 13, 14,) of 
preaching the gospel to the Galatians 
through infirmity of the flesh, and adding, 
“ my temptation which was in my flesh ye 
despised not, nor rejected,” he enquires, 
“Where then is the blessedness ye spake 
of? For I hear you record that, if it had 
been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes, and have given them to 
me.” The Epistle to the Galatians 1s a 
letter of expostt lation: he writes to re- 
prove them for hstening to the doctrines 
and suggestions ot the Judaizing Christians, 
who represented him as having only an 
inferior commission, derived from the 
church at Jcrusalem. Here, therefore, 
reproving them for listening to these new 
imstructors, he reminds them of their 
former léve towards himself, and may be 
aupposed to say, * You remember the 
infirmity (of vision) which I laboured 
under when among you; and that, so far 
from its exciting your contempt, you 
would gladly have remedied the defect in 
my eyes, by giving me, if possible, your 
own.” 

6. “From henceforth let no man trouble 
me; for L bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus,” Gal. vi. 17 ;—that is, 
“Let no man trouble me by calling in 
question my divine commission from Jesus 
Christ (as the Judaizing “aristians had 
done); for I carry about with me a proof 
of my having seen him, avd having been 
struck blind on the occasion ; namely, that 
1 continue so in part to this day, from the 
etiects of that interview.” I do not give 
this interpretation as mobjectionable. 

7. Felix “commanded a centurion to 
keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, 
and that he should forbid none of his 
acquaintance to minister or come unto 
him.” Acts xxiv. 23.—When Felix chose 
to make Paul a prisoner,—I mean to 
secure his person,—-why should he give 
orders that his acquaintance should have 
permission to minister or come unto him, 
but because he had need of ministry and 
attendance; and because this was the 
cheapest and readiest manner of securing 
to him what it was necessary that he 
should have? Why should le allow him 
to have his libe:ty, unless because his 
peculiar infirmity made it impossible for 
him to profit thereby to make his escape ? 
Blindness, I think, even partial blindness, 
if vearly amounting to total, was not onl 
a reason for the admission of his friends, 
bat a peculiar sateguard,—a certain bar. 
rier to his escape. I do not wish, how- 
ever, to urge a weak argument too far; 
but rest rather on what has been already 
advanced. 

‘These observations, sir, I offer to you, 
as an attempt to explain one passage of 
Scripture by others. ‘The incomparable 
Paley has deduced an argument for the 


tuth of the Scripture history of St, 


[Apri , 
Paul, from a comparison of his Epistle 
with the Acts of the Apostles, anq with 
one another. There is a coincidence jg 
the above passages also, if the inigy. 
pretations which I suggest be admitted, 
which is only to be accounted for by 
reality. That which one of them asseris 
without explaining, viz. that St. Pay 
laboured under an affliction of some 
kind ; the others, indirectly indeed, (ani 
this proves that deception was not in, 
tended,) elucidate, 

Ramsgate. T.B. 

- 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziv, 
SIR, , 
OUBT, we are told, is the com. 

mencement of wisdom ; but itis 
possible to carry doubt to an excess, 

Your correspondent W. H. in your last 

volume, p. 5t1, questions an assertion of 

Mr. Pennant relative to the viper’s swal- 

lowing its young, to preserve them from 

danger. 

if W. H. or any other gentleman who 
has doubts upon this subject, will give 
himself the trouble to cal! upon my 
siend, P. Jacob, esq. No. 1, Crescent, 
Cripplegate, London, he may see a living 
witness to the fact of one of the serpent 
tribe.—I do not say viper, (Coluber 
berus,) because that fact is not ascer- 
tained,—having opened its mouth, and 
swallowed its young ones, upon their 
being disturbed on a ba ~ in De 
vonshire, : 

I beg leave to mention another fact, 
which perhaps W. H. might also, om 
anonymous information, be disposed to 
question: I extracted, some years 83° 
a frog,—which weighed about four 
ounees, and considerably elongated,— 
from the belly of a recently killed snake, 
the Coluber ‘natriz, whose length W's 
abont three feet. The extraordinary \- 
mefaction of its belly induced me 
disseet it: I wasa goed deal astomsie 
at finding the frog. During the a 
summer, a friend of mine also witness 
the same circumstance. 

JAMES JENNINGS 

London ; March 7, 1818. 


—— ' 
To the Editor of the Monthly Maga: 
SIR, | 
RECOLLECT having been som 
time since much pleased with pe 
rusing a paper signed “‘ Common srt 
inserted in a number of the Monti'y 
Magazine, in which it was shew% 
the funds of a book society, havivs e 
annual subscription, selling at the yea" 
end te books bought, at a reduced et 
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¢ the produce again in the were pointed out; but the mathematical 
ks, can never exceed'a demonstration I have not yet met with. 
The fact itself was You, perhaps, may therefore think the 
many beautiful analogies following worthy of insertion. 
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sold at half price, then will = =-, and 
p 2 
fs 
p-m =2—]) 


ug capable of exceeding double the 
subscription, | 


If for =, then will —2 
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= 2: the funds never be- 





= 3. 
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1 
If for 7 oF full price, then will 


P 1 , 
m=): shewing that the amount of 


the stock would then become infinite. 
he means of obviating this defect 
are evident: either to retain the books 
bought, without any sale, or, with the 
Poe ae of the sale, to purchase select 
“ “e works,—not to be resold, but 
On fh ee accumulating library. 
Son “ a plan, the annual subscrip- 
r ladhot be applied in the purchase 
abi cal publications, and the ge- 
mo ones of the year; and the sale 
into 2 re 1s perhaps not much taken 
cule culation on the founding such 
ars 8, would be applied in the forma- 
# ‘valuable library, increasing, 


ad in . . ‘ 
finitum, in arithmetical progression. 
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Whether the growth of trees be in a 
like decreasing ratio, or admit of any 
mode of calculation, either drawn a 
priort, or obtained by analogy, is in 
some degree doubtful. It is subject to 
many adventitious causes, by which it 
may be accelerated or retarded, and 
every approximation be rendered ex- 
tremely uncertain. In young trees, set 
in the same soil, and exposed to the 
same temperature, there does, however, 
appear to be great uniformity of growth. 
An instance I will give from Major 
Rooke’s description of remarkable oaks 
(p. 22), where the annual increase of the 
young trees, from six acorns of different 
sizes, in the first and second years, was 
as follows :— 
mayer ts Proportion of 


2d Year’s 2dto\st Year's 
Growth. Growth. Growth. 


No.1 -+++ 14inches 8 inches .57 

@ vcce 15 ccccce 9 covece .60 

3 eeee oF eocccse 4 aeceve 61 

A ooee 13 eevee Q seesee 69 

B.cc0e QD coccce 6 002090: 66 

G coves 16 cece 9 cccc00 56 
Suppose .60 to be the average pro- 
portion by which the growth constantly 
decreases, and 15 inches the growth of 
the first year; then, by comparing it 
with the above series, a will = 15 


lst Year's 


inches, and == ° and the utmost 


height of the tree never could exceed 
F f 15x 
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218 Remarkable Oak.—Insurance Calculations. 


15 X 2.5 = 37.5 inches. The ratio by 
which the annual growth decreases can- 
uot, therefore, be constant; but must 
gradually approach to unity. At what 
rate this approach is made, can be 
ascertained only by a new series, for 
which we have at present no data. 

In the preceding series, the annual 
increments are in geometrical, and the 
number of years corresponding are In 
arithmetical, progression. The series 
may he, therefore, compared to a loga- 
rithmetic curve. Now it appears, from 
the above calculations, that the growth 
of an oak cannot be described by sueh 
a curve, but by one whose ordinates 
have a less celerity of increase. In 
many plants, the annual growth ap- 
pears nearly to form ordinates to an 
ellipsis, the middle years being those in 
which it is the greatest. Instances 
may be seen in elder, Kc. 

In Thomson’s Annals, for May 1815, 
page 337, is a paper, in which itis shewn 
by John Leslie, esq. that the population 
of America, between the respective 
ages of 10, 16, 26, 45, and upwards, 
may be nearly represented by the dif- 
ferences between the complementary 
spaces of a parabola. 

These speculations admit of being 
carried farther, and may probably form 
the subject of a future paper. 

You will permit me to withdraw my 
eharge against Mr. Farey, inserted in 
a preceding number of your present 
volume: for, after enquiries and infor- 
mation on the point which that paper 
has elicited, and with which I was not 
before altogether acquainted, (the par- 
ticulars of which, as they are already 
before the public, I do not think proper 
to send you ;) I feel now persuaded that 
my former conviction was not well- 
founded. W. Batnerices, 

Alfreton ; March 3, 188. 


em 
Te the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


BSERVING in your Magazine for 

January last, (p. 488,) an account 
of a large oak tree, I am induced to 
send you a short description of one in 
this neighbourhood, which exceeds it 
vonsiderably in circumference. It stands 
near the great lodge, in Salcey forest, 
Northamptonshire, and_is, by way of 
eminence, called, “the great oak.” 
J,ast autumn, | measured it round, at- 
the surface of the ground, and found it 
forty-two fect in girth; end it dimi- 


[April s, 
nishes very little in girth for severa} 
upwards. Its height I had no 
of ascertaining ; but it is short in 
portion to its diameter. It is so com. 
pletely excavated by the secret hand of 
all-destroying ‘Time, that the trunk js, 
mere shell. There is a passage formed 
quite through it,— | 
‘Arch’d so high, that giants may jet 
through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun.” 


The branches are short and stunted, 
and its whole appearance betrays those 
marks of general decay, which threaten 
its fall at no distant period. Some years 
ago it had two benches fixed in the 
inside, and which afforded aceommoda- 
tion sufficient for half a score people to 
sit very comfortably. ‘The seats have 
disappeared ; bunt eare has been taken 
to enclose it with a rail-fence, to preveut 
cattle from disturbing it in the last days 
of its old age. Were I a draughtsman, 
I would have taken the liberty of send- 
ing you a sketch of it, as it is really a 
curiosity. W. SINGLETON, 

Hanslope ; March 3, 1818. 


= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sIR, 


Mi’; G. Davies’ Rule, (p. 18 of your 
last volume,) is ingenious and 
correct; but I think it would be more 
gencrally intelligible, if explained im 
this manner :— 








£s 4. 
Premium on 100],--++-- 20 0 0 
Policy. +++-seseesceees 0 5 0 
10 5 @ 
Brokerage on ditto, half 
per cent. eeeeeeeene Q 1 Of 2 
10 6 OF 2 


Commission on ditto, at 
five per cemt.-+e-+e-- 010 3} 46 





Total expence on 100].-+ 10 16 32 .66 
Deduct from «+++.++++2100 0 0 


e—— 





Shewing that 1001. in- 
sured, will cover of the A 
invoice only eesesese 89 3 8 .085 





Therefore say,—as 891. 3s. Sx hted- is te 


1001.—so is 5,941]. 1s. i amount of 


invoice, (commission included, ) te 6,661) 
11s. 11d. the sum to be assured. 

If decimally performed, this is exact 
ly Mr. Davies’ process, except that 
brokerage on the insurance is ¢ 
before the eommission. N. 


For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


FOXIANA; 


- stn of Selections from the Speeches 
oe late C. J. Fox. 


54. ORTHODOXY. ' 
mode of approving one’s zea 

Poe oustitation reminded him of 

o signed the Thirty-nine Arti- 

-jeg,and said he wished there were a hun- 
éredand thirty-nine more, that he might 
to prove his or- 


oe SPECULATIVE POLITICS. 

He wished the House to recollect, 
that Sydney, Locke, and others, writing 
on the Constitution, had speculated far 
perond what was practicable ; yet much 
rood resulted from their speculations, 
and they were great helps to the prac- 
tical beauty of which we so much 
boasted. 

56. PARTY SPIRIT. 

As to party spirit, —that I feel it, that 
[bave ever been under its impulse ; and 
thet I ever shall, is what I proclaim to 
the world. That I am one of a party— 
aparty never known to sacrifice the in- 
terests or barter the liberties of the na- 
ion for mercenary purposes, for per- 
sonal emolument or honours; a party 
liuked together upon principles which 
comprehend whatever is dear and most 
precious to free’ men, and essential to a 
“ad Constitution—is my pride and my 

t 
07. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

[am not a professional man, and can- 
not be supposed to speak with the infor- 
mation of professional gentlemen upon 
a legal subject ; there are, however, ge- 
wral and fixed principles of common 
“ese, Which serve to guide an unlearn- 
éd man upon a subject of this kind. 

8. BURKE FOX’S MASTER. 

He said he must call his right honour- 
ible friend, Mr. Burke, his master ; for 
~* had taught him every thing he knew 
nt ae. as he had declared on a 
_ Casion, and he mea - 
pument when he said so. rh ae 

He ad 59. REPUBLICANISM. 
wie no that his principles were 
tive Hs lican, that he wished rather 
| © crown less power, and the 

hore, where it could be done 
os ety, in every government, old or 


. : RM N T 


“Pini : 
. een reform was wanting ; for 


t to be a princi : 
att © a principle which 
ended all human institutions, that un- 


Foxiana. 


turn out to be the general’ 


219 
less they were amended they would na- 
turally become worse; that whatever 
was not improved must naturally d 
nerate.—The world he believed to be 
rapidly improving in science, in know- 
ledge, and in virtue ; and, as Philosophy 
was spreading her light around every 
part of the globe, England alone, he 
hoped, would not remain without im- 
provement, and enveloped in the dark- 
ness of bigotry. Our Constitution he 
admired, and particularly that principle 
of it which admitted of every improve- 
ment being grafted upon it safely. 

61. FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1793. 

As to the principles of the French re- 
volution, his opinion remained exactly 
what he had before stated,—though he 
saw and detested their present scanda- 
lous perversion. 

62. PEACE. 

‘There was a maxim from a celebrated 
character of antiquity, of which he was 
fonder at this time than when the ardor 
of youth had greater influence on his 
passions ; the more he thought, the more 
he was convinced of the philosophy of 
the maxim—Jniquissimam pacem justis- 
simo bello antefero: that appeared to 
him to be one of the wisest sayings of 
that wise man, and it expressed his opi- 
nion upon the point of prudence in these 
cases.— Liberty is the greatest blessing 
that mankind can enjoy, and peace the 
next. 

63. ROYALTY. 

OF all the arguments that had been 
urged against royalty, none was more 
erroneous than that most popniar one, 
which rested on its expense: the ex- 
pense of royalty itself was paltry, and 


not worth the attention of a great nation, . 


But, if the public were to be involved 
in the expenses of a war for the pur- 
pose of establishing royalty in another 
nation, it was enough to render them 
disgusted with royalty, and would give 
the utmost force to the revolutionary 
arguments on that subject. 
64, OPINIONS. , 
In proportion as opinions are open, 
they are innocent and harmless. Opi- 
nions become dangerous to a state only 
when persecution makes it necessary 
for the people to communicate their 
ideas under the bond of secresy. 
65. LIBERTY. ranks 
Liberty is order: liberty is strength. 
Good God! sir, am I on this day to be 
called upon to illustrate the glorious and 
soothing doctrine? Look round the 
world, and admire, as you must, the 
instructive spectacle! You will sec that 
¥f2 liberty 
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220 
liberty not ouly is power and order, but 
that it is power and order predominant 
and invincible; that it derides all other 
sources of strength; that the heart of 
man has no impulse, and can have none, 
that dares to stand in competition with 
it; and il, as Englishmen, we know how 
to respect its value, surely the present 
is the moment, of all others, when we 
ought to secure its invigorating alliance. 

As men become enlightened, they 
advance iu liberty: in that career, seldom 
are any found retrograde ; and, in pro- 
portion to their advances, you must 
concede to them. Shall the preposte- 
rous imagination be fostered, that Eng- 
lishmen, bred in liberty,—the first of hu- 
man kind who asserted the glorious dis- 
tinction of forming for themselves their 
social compact,—can be condemned to 
silence upon their rights? Is it to be 
conceived that men, who have enjoyei, 
for such a length of days, the light and 
happiness of freedom, can be restrained, 
and shut up again in the gloom of igno- 
rance and degradation? As well, sir, 
might you try, by a miserable dam, to 
shut up the flowing of a rapid river: the 
rolling and impetuous tide would burst 
through every impediment that men 
might throw in its way ; and the only con- 
sequence of the impotent attempt would 
be, that, having collected new force by 
its temporary suspension, enforcing it- 
self through new channels, it would 
spread devastation and ruin on every 
side. The progress of liberty is like the 
progress of the stream: it may be kept 
within its banks—it is sure to fertilize 
the country through which it runs; but 
no power can arrest it in its passage; 
and short-sighted, as well as wicked, must 
be the heart of the projector that would 
strive to divert its course. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T is very generally believed, that the 

tiger-jauger of South America is 
Jess vicious than the same species in the 
Kast Indies: that they are as large, 
admits of no doubt; and, from having 
plenty of young cattle to prey upon, 
they seldom visit the neighbourhood of 
villages, except in the night, when the 
prowl, cross rivers, and go considerable 
distances ; and are often announced bya 
peculiar cry of dogs, which they may 
fall in with, and who follow them. 

During the time Artigas blockaded 
Monte Video, about two years and a 
half ago, and drove the cattle a distance 
om that place,—three tigers swam 








Mr. Mawe on the Tiger of South America, 





[April 1, 


from the mount, across the bay, one fing 
moon-light night, and killed two of the 
first people they met with before they 
were destroyed. 
[It is a singular fact, that, abou 
twenty years ago, whena light-house ang 
barracks were erected on the mount, a 
tiger, of an uncommon size, found his 
way across the bay into the town, anj 
went into the governor’s house, at the 
furthest distance from the shore, without 
doing any harm: he took possession of 
the first room which had the door 
where he lay down, unobserved by the 
centinels, which he must have passed, 
The family getting up, and, on the ser. 
vant going into the room for somethiyg 
wanted, espied this new and unwelcome 
visitor, and had just presence of mind 
suflicient to save himself from his spring, 
by instantaneously shutting the door, 
against which the tiger bounded, and 
remained close to it, until a hole was 
made in the ceiling, through which he 


was shot. J. Mawe, 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


WAS much pleased with your cor- 

respondent’s essay on “‘ the hostility 
created by difference of opinion.” The 
subject will admit of much useful dis- 
cussion, that might tend to candour and 
mutual good-will amongst men; for, that 
variety in the tastes, habits, and opinions 
of mankind, is necessary to the harmony 
of the whole, is unquestionable; that 
partial discord tends to gencral harmony, 
is more than poetically true: for, if all 
the inhabitants of the globe were to set 
their minds upon living in the same 
climate, or under the same government; 
or, if ail the people of a country had an 
unconqucrable desire to live in the same 
town; if all the inhabitants of a town 
were to have a good opinion of only one 
medical man, or of only one preacher, 
or tradesman, or mechanic; or could 
only relish one article of food, or fancy 
only the same article of dress; if all the 
men were to fall in love with the same 
woman, or all the women with the sane 
man, What would be the consequence - 
but that, from a feeling of seeming agree 
meut, universal discord would ensue. 
Even the value of truth is best appre 
ciated by the opposition it meets witb, 
and falsehood and error are detected by 
the discriminating powers of opposil 
sensations and feelings. That there 
should not be uniformity of opine? 
upon Many important subjects, must be 


the stamp of heayen; and claim 
P ‘ freedom 
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edom of op 


jpion as an o—— rigat, 
“a4 it does not disturb the esta- 
pera ec ot society ; and no man has 
right to be offended at my opinion, or 
1 ‘me in contempt for entertaining it, 
if it does him no injury: and, what I 
aim as a law for myself, eommon jus- 
;. requires that 1 should allow to 
ye and did we well consider, that 
this disparity of disposition must be the 
designation of an overruling intelligence, 
we surely should not suffer it to be the 
cause of the feelings of animosity to our 
jellow beings, though their religious or 
political opinions should be opposite to 
our own; for, unless we had been sub- 
jected to the same involuntary ‘impres- 
sions and sensations that they have, 
which was, perhaps, impossible, we can 
be no judges of the merits or demerits 
of their opinions, or how far they have 
outraged reason and truth,—even admit- 
ting that they are in error. . But, it may 
be said, that reason and truth are immu- 
table; and, when two differ upon a fun- 
damental truth, there must be a devia- 
tionfrom truth and reason in one of the 
parties; and, if the subject in question 
were susceptible of demonstration, it 


wouldbeso. Were I to meet with a man - 


who should contend, that two and two 
do not make four ; or that the amount of 
degrees, in the three angles of a triangle, 
wre not equal to the amount of degrees 
mtwo right angles, I might justly charge 
him with folly or wilful falsehood ; but, in 
whatever does not admit of demonstra- 
lion, Our convictions are our feelings; 
aud our feelings depend more upon 
involuntary impressions than we are 
often willing to allow: certainly, reason 
and truth are the most likely to prevail 
with cultivated minds, for reason and 
truth are the most likely to make the 
light impression, 

But we are too apt to over-value our 
own kind of knowledge,-while-we under- 
‘alte that of others, In point of real 
utility, the knowledge of the man who is 
skilled in the breeding and feeding of 
cattle 's more valuable to society than 
“ mosledge of him who is skilled 
behaaee ematics ; yet the latter will 
mathe rhe Lerten ay when per- 
is the being able t _¥ = rete sone 

mieten cir pee his know- 
mnguage: and = an perspicuous 
nds of knoe; ss we possessed all 

»% Knowledge in an equal dee 
We are liable { ”b i . ig 
some things. Gi “ € imposed upon in 
writer by thinking too little 

» Or too much, to the exclusion of 

cr branch fk ’ on Oo 

¢s olknowledge, the posses- 
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sion of which, though seemingly foreign 
to the subject, may be necessary to its 
clear clucidation: for it is by the posses- 
sion of general knowledge only, that we 
can claim a superior title to correctness 
in every particular. A. may be able to 
solve a difficult problem in mathematics : 
B. cannot do this, but B. can make a 
plough upon true mechanical principles, 
which A. cannot: if C. can do both, C. 
must be superior to A. or B.; but, all 
mankind are in the situation.of A. or B. 
—as possessing only partial kuowledge : 
we should all, therefore, be indulgent to 
each other’s deficiencies. Still my su- 
perior, in general knowledge aud learn- 
ing, may be the dupe of a weak preju- 
dice, without justifying an impeachment 
of either. » 1 have a neighbour, of whose 
understanding and general knowledge 
I have a very high opinion, yet in 
politics we are quite. opposites: we 
indeed worship different idols; and the 
only superiority I can pretend to claim 
over him is, that I can beer: for him to 
worship his idol even in my presence, 
and yet keep my temper,—a compiiment 
he cannotrepay. I trust that it will not 
be understood that I wish to depreciate 
the value of truth and reason; I only 
wish to urge, that the sceming want of 
them in others may be deeeptious, -and 
should not be the cause of coytempt, or 
acrimony, or ridicule. AH are ena- 
moured even with the shadow of truth ; 
and would see the substance, if in their 
power ; but, placed ina variety of lights 
and shades, some can only see the 
shadow, and mistake it for the: sub- 
stance. I was once within hearing of a 
parcel of would-be wits, that were ban- 
tering a Jew upon his religion: be bore 
ihe most cutting taunts with seeming 
apathy; at last he said,—‘ Hated, and 
despised, and ridiculed, as we Jews are 
by you Christians, and made almost the 
outcasts of society; do you think that 
we should not, for our own interests’ sake, 
believe as you do, if we could? Give 
me leave to ask, Can you believe as we 
do? If youcannot, then judge with can- 
dour upon what is our misfortune, and 
not our fault.” 

We seldom bear of a more palpable 
instance of religious delusion than the 
one related in this Magazine for Janu- 
ary, of a pretended miraculous recovery 
from mental derangement; there being 
nothing in the relation upon which to 
found a pretence of miraculous iuterpo- 
sition, with the exception of the episode 
of the snake: that, to be sure, staggers 


credulity, but then the thing is possible 
without 
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without a miracle: if the scene had been 
laid in Ireland, where there are no 
snakes, it would have made a great dif- 
ference. Many medical professors could 
relate cases of recovery from mental de- 
rangement far more wonderful, where 
no supernatural agency was ever thought 
of; and yet, upon the face of this story, I 
would not take upon me either to ques- 
tion the veracity or the understanding 
of the narrator; for, had [ all my life 
long been subjected to the impressions 
that he must have been, or rather to the 
want of those impressions, by which I 
am enabled to see the absurdity of the 
account; how can I be assured, that I 
might not have been equally credulous? 
Or, if 1 had been born in Turkey, that I 
should not have been a Mahometan ; or, 
if I had been born on a bank of the 
Ganges, that I should not have paid 
adoration to some frightful idol ; and yet 
have had the same capacity for obtaining 
knowledge that I do possess ; for, there is 
ne reason to suppose, that where the 
Almighty has been pleased to withhold 
the gift of revelation, he has also with- 
held the gift of human intellect. 

1 was once, for ashort time, in habits 
of intimacy with a Mr. Thair, a Roman 
Catholic priest, who had been educated 
for a preacher amongst the Presby- 
terians, or rather Puritans, of New 
England ; a people the most averse to the 
Romish doctrines. Having the gilt of elo- 
quence, self-contidence, and abundance 
of zeal, he took it into bis head to convert 
the pope to his own religious persua- 
sions, and went to Rome for that pur- 
pose: the pope converted him, and he 
became one of the most bigoted Roman 
Catholics that ever bent the knee at the 
shrine of a saint. He took England in 
his way back to America, and distri- 
buted small tracts,exhorting the good peo- 
ple to return to the bosom of the mother 
ehurch. Some years after, living in the 
same town that he did, [ was attracted, 
by the fame of his preaching,to goand hear 
him once: his subject that morning was 
the Holy Legends. After giving usalong 
string of them, he argued with great 
force upon the obligation all Christians 
were under to believe these tales; and 
the great danger of entertaining the least 
doubt of their authenticity. I certainly 
should as soon think myself under an 
obligation to believe the tales of Baron 
Munchausen, as the improbable, and 
indeed, insignificant stories he related : 
and yet it would be too much to assert, 
that he did not believe them, or to pro- 
nouuce him a fool for his religious faith. 





In our subsequent acquaintance ree 
ligious doctrines, of course, never ¢ 


under discussion ; for they are 

where, if five are met, it m i 
happen that they are of five differeat 
gious opinions, all claiming equal rights 
and equal privileges. On other subjects, 
I found Mr. Thair polite and a 

in his manners, intelligent, and a ready 
speaker ; and, as I thought, very fair ix 
argument. To what then could be 
ascribed the total change in his religious 
faith, for no one doubted his sincerity; 
had reason and truth changed sides, or 
had he been capable of reasoning at one 
period of his life, and not at another? Yet 
nothing “of this kind had been apparent, 
I apprehend, that the suggestions of 
reason had little to do in the affair. His 
senses were, no doubt, dazzled and im. 
posed on: his feelings yiclded to the 
impressions made upon them by the 
splendour of the Romish worship, the 
magnificence of Rome, the thoughts of 
her antiquity, the hopes of clerical dis: 
tinction, and the sanctified manners 
and pious exhortations of the 
fathers. It was, no doubt, the vividness 
of his feelings that exposed him to the 
change; while apathy and indifference 
might have remained the same. Our 
acquaintance was short, for it was soot 
found, that the paster and many of his 
flock entertained different tenets upon 
some doctrinal points; and these 
acknowledged Catholics were not found 
bigots enough for his purpose. A few 
days previous to his giving up. bis 
charge, he was in a company, all of bis 
own congregation, and holding forth en 
his favourite topic,—the infallibility of the 
mother’ church, her exclusive power of 
working miracles, and the impossibility 
of being saved out of her pale,—he ended 
a long harangne with these words: 
“ My dear friends, to conclude all I have 
been saying upon this very important 
subject, however a man may live, yet, if 
he docs not die within the pale of the 
Roman Catholic church, it is my firm 
belief, that he is damned,” And, it is 
my firm belief, that that is a d——d lie, 
exclaimed one of the party. Ihave been 
well assured, that, with the exception 
the priest himself, there was not one 
the party that felt in the least displ 

at this uncourtly rebuff, so abhorrent 
were their feelings to this monstrous 
doctrine: and yet, if these people | 
been subjected to the same imp 

that Mr. Thair had, it is more 
probable, that they would have been 


equally. intolerant; for, in point 


gC 
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, ae and knewledge of 
ter arguments to this doctrine, 

- jd not be inferior to any of the 


— much less could he be inferior 


part ho, b ki ] 

rson, who, by speaking only 
Be por and they were all he 
spoke on the occasion, obtained such 
complete triumph over him, Burke is 
the name of the decisive gentleman, by 
ith an Irishman : 
ghee a few miles of this place, 
there is a convent of nuns, that have been 
established about seven years. Ihave 
been told, that they are perverting the 
minds of the people, and that they have 
weceeded with a large proportion of the 
neighbouring village, which mostly con- 
sists of the very poor and ignorant. 
The means used are, convenient accomn- 
modations in a most beautiful place of 
warship, a sweet-toned organ, the chand- 
ing of the nuns, their affability and con- 
dewending manners, the pleasing de- 
portment of the priest; and, above all, 
thehand of charity freely held out to the 
needy. I will not take upon me to 
judge, of how far the powers of reason 
have been perverted, or how far these 
nuns aro culpable ; but, I will venture to 
believe, that the powers of reason alone 
vill not cause these converts to recant; 
and, indeed, amongst the more en- 
lightened and learned, an appeal to the 
beart will succeed better in promoting 
the cause of truth, than any appeal to 
reason will, if the feelings are neglected 
ym me a T. BAKEWELL, 

ale, near Stone, 
ordshire ; Feb. 13. 

PS. 1 should be much obliged, if some 
we of your uumerous readers would 
lwform me, and the public, through the 
medium of the Monthly Magazine, whether 
neat or is not, any general rule, or 
Lown law, for regulating the fees for mar- 
red 24 aa in the established 

- fhe fees for marriages are of 

\ Consequence, but the burial fees, fol- 
wing after expensive sickness, are some- 
‘erious to a poor family.—Is the 

1 rh governed by the terrier of the 
eae by local custom, or by the will of 
incumbent? I think I have been 
bees as low as five shillings, including 
et a pe charge ; and, this week, a ser- 
mine hax paid eleven shillings for 
yal fees of an infant, being one 
iatee tt than he paid on a like occa- 
ecu lane back, in the same parish 
we on; and, he expects that he 

ef Ston.. Giclewann in oa own _— 
: € up alarge sum for 
charged, in rt I was some time ago 
; bat then ih parish, seven and 8IX- 

had previously paid two 


Nuns.—Mr. Silvester on Hand Corn. Mills, 
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and ninepence for a certificate, from the 
parish of Stone, the certificate bein 
required, In another parish, I have pai 
seven shillings, and no certificate required. 
Is the charge of double fees for the burial 
of a corpse brought out of another parish 
legal, or can barial be refused for a corpse 
brought out of another parish? for, if it 
can, the double charge may be an esta- 
blished condition : and can fees be legally 
demanded by the parish from which a 
corpse is taken. or through which it may be 
carried, for interment? I have often heard 
these matters canvassed, but never ang 
thing from authority, T. B. 
eG 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

SHOULD feel myself much obliged 

to you, if you would insert in your 
invaluable miscellany the following de- 
scription of the hand-mills which I 
manuiacture ; and which I have written 
in answer to the enquiries of a gentle- 
man in your Magazine for October 1817. 

These hand corn-mills require the 

labour of one man only, to grind from 
three pecks to one bushel an hour of’ 
wheat, barley, and other grain: I will 
warrant them not to need repairing for 
twonty years. I have made three mills 
of this sort: they have proved, on trial, 
to be greatly preferable to any thing of 
the kind hitherto invented. Reference 
to those gentlemen for whom they were 
made may be had, by private applica- 
tion to myself I may add, they occupy 
the space of only one square yard; and 
that the stones will not need dressing 
till after having ground 100 bushels. A 
machine may also be had for dressing 
the meal,—which will dress whites, 
households, and seconds, which it does 
in one-fourth of the time the wheat takes 
in grinding. The price of the mill is 
twenty guineas; that of the machine js 
five. The fluted rollers are most“ ap- 
proved for cracking oats, beans, &c. for 
horses: the price of them complete is 
seven guineas, I make also threshing 
machines to work by hand, which will 
perfectly separate the com from the 
straw, without the least injary to either. 


Uxbridge. G, SILVESTER. 
j * 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N opening a book the other day, 

on Toleration, written by a most 
exttaordinary man, I was much enter+ 
tained with the following story. After 
[had read it, I thought it would be very 
selfish, if I confined the amusement and 


instruction it conveyed to myself: I 
have 
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have, therefore, sent it to you, that you 
may, if you think proper, insert it in 
your excellent Magazine. It will, at 
least, furnish them with a view, ata 
trifling expense, of the principal cause 
which has hitherto prevented the suc- 
cess of missionary labours. 

In the early part of the reign of the great 
Emperor Kamtis, a mandarin of the city 
of Canton, while ruminating in his own 
house, heard a violent noise proceeding 
from the house adjoining. He sent to 
enquire, if they were not committing mur- 
der on some person. He was answered, 
that the almoner of the Danish Company, 
a priest from Batavia, and a Jesuit, were 
disputing. He ordered them to be brought 
before him, and treated them with tea 
and sweetmeats; and then demanded the 
cause of their quarrel. 

The Jesuit answered, that he thonght it 
was hard upon him, who had always 
reason on his side, to have to deal with 
persons who were always in the wrong : 
that he had at first argued with great cool- 
ness ; but that, at leneth, his patience was 
quite ‘exhausted. The mandarin, with 
great composure, reminded them, that 
politeness was necessary in all disputes; 
that the Chinese never put themselves into 
a passion; and demanded what was the 
subject of their dispute, 

he Jesuit said, ** L appeal to you, sir, 
as the judge between us: these two di- 
vines refuse to submit to the decisions of 
the Council of Trent.” 

“*This astonishes me,” replied the man- 
darin: then, turning to the two refractory 
priests,—‘* Gentlemen, (he said,) it ap- 
pears highly reasonable, that you ought to 
pay respect to the advice of a numerous 
assembly. I know nothing of the Council 
of Trent; but I know, that many heads 
are wiser than one. No man ought to 
fancy, that he knows more than others, and 
that reason lodges in his brain only : this is 
the opinion of our wise Confucius. If vou 
will, therefore, believe me, vou cannot 
act more wisely than trust to the decisions 
of the Council of Trent.” 

The Dane now put in his word, and 
said, “ You speak, sir, with the greatest 
wisdom: we respect, as we ought to do 
the decisions of large assemblies ; and, 
therefore, agree with many that were 
held before the Council of Trent.” 

“Oh! (says the mandarin,) if that be 
the case, I beg your pardon; you appear 
to have reason on your side. Well. then 
you and the Dutchman agree in opinion 
against this poor Jesnit :” 

ee eat Rag ner the Datchman ;) for 
! * Opinions as extravagant as 
those of the Jesuit himself.” 


“I do not understand you, (said. the 
mandarin:) are you not all three Chris- 


tins s Are you uot come hither to teach 


Exemplification of Intolerance. 
Christianity? And ought you not, cong, 
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quently, to preach the same doctrines?” 


“You see, sir, (said the Jesuit,) tha 
these two persons are mortal enemies ty 
each other, and both dispute against me. 
is it not evident, therefore, that they ar 
both in. the wrong, and that reasop js 


clearly on my 


‘This is not so very evident, (said the 
mandarin:) you may be compelled, al 
three, to confess that you are all in the 
wrong. I shall be glad to hear you, on 


side only ?” 


after another.” 


The Jesuit then made a long discourse, 
during which the Dane and the Dutch. 
man shrugged up their shoulders, while 
the mandarin could not comprehend a 
single word that was spoken. The Dane 
made a speech in his turn,—his opponents 
eyeing him all the time with pity and con 
tempt; but the mandarin understood not 
a word of what he said. 
was also heard. 


with the grossest abuse, 


The honest mandarin ha 
in procuring silence ; and then said, “lf 
you would have your doctrine tolerated 
here, you must begin with being neither 


The Dutchman 
In short, they all three 
spoke at once, and treated one another 


d great difficulty 


intolerant nor intolerable yourselves.” 


On quitting the audience, the Jesuit 
met with a Dominican missionary, and told 
him, that he had gained his cause, assuring 
him, at the same time, that truth must 
always prevail. The Dominican said, “If 
Thad been there you would not have sue- 
ceeded ; for I should have convicted yon 
of falsehood and idolatry.” The quarrel 
grew hot, and the Dominican and the Jesuit 
seized one another by the hair, ‘The man 
darin, intormed of this scandalous = 

su 


committed them both to prison. 


mandarin asked the judge, how long his 
excellency intended to confine © them 
“Until they can agree,” said the judge. 
“Ah! (replied the sub-mandarin,) they will 
be imprisoned then all theirlives.” “I mean, 
(said the judge,) till they can forgive one 
another.” ‘ I knew (said the other,) that 
they wilt never forgive one another. 
“ Well, then, (said the mandarin,) till they 
can make us believe, that they = 


one another,” 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
L°’APE ITALIANA. 


— 


No. V. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 


Vola suggendo i ragiadosi umori. 
Guar 

Where the bee at early dawn 

Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


N my last number, I attempted to 
give some account of the Divina 
Commedia, that celebrated and s1 
work,—-which, five hundred years ree 
‘ | - 


IL PECORONE. 
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-» the foundation of the literary glory 
of Italy. Since that time, the Ausonian 
jyre has poured forth strains of superior 
~acefulness, and softer. harmony ; but it 
e be questioned whether it has not 
declined in power, in proportion as it 
has improved in sweetness: nor do-any 
of the pictures, presented in the melo- 
djous numbers of ‘Tasso, or in the bril- 
jiant and ever-changing colouring of 
Ariosto, appear to me equal, in pathetic 
elect, to those contained in the simple 
verses of the venerable Fiorentine. 

1 should now proceed to Petrarch; 
but, in order to relieve your readers a 
jittle from the dullness of a prosaic de- 
scription of poetry, I shall present them 
with an abridged translation of two 
novels, or stories, — which have furnished 
Shaxspeare with the subjects of “the 
Merchant of Venice,” and “the 'l'aming 
of the Shrew.” ‘They are to be found 
in the collection entitled ‘* It Pecorone,” 
awork belonging tu the fourteenth cen- 
tury; but of whose author little is known, 
except that he wasa native of Florence, 
~the Athens of modern Italy. ‘The 
filty novels, thus designated, occupy a 
middle place between the rude simpli- 
city of the “Cento Novelle Antiche,” 
and the graceful style of Boccaccio. 
The language is, in general, correct and 
grammatical ; the stories are longer and 
more intricate, and exhibit a greater 
tendency to the “amorosi pensieri,” of 
that elegant, but licentious, writer. 
They are introduced as follows :— 

“Io the city of Forli, in Romagna, 
there was a convent, inhabited by a 
pnloress and some nuns, all of whom 
Were persons of holy and irreproachable 
lil Among the latter was one whose 
tame Was Saturnina,—young, accom- 
— peer and beautifal as Na- 

could make her, Such was the 
mo ay of her life, that the 
. dagular = other i held_her 
the Smo of hacen affection ; and 
y and virtue was 

‘pread abroad through all the countr 
~%0 tichly was she endowed by b “ 
toons Nate, »y boun- 
mane Mh don bee nies a youth 
sible, and fy “J 0 was learned, sen- 
spent a ismy accomplished ; and had 
of liberality. _ a his fortune in acts 
etrutdinary — youth, hearing the 
Satttuina an me of the graceful 
; » fell deeply in love with her 
tum #2, were report; and resolved to 

m friar, and apply solve 
chaplain to th Pply for the office of 
Oder te have « Proress of Forli, in 


ave an o rtuni . 
Montuy Mac. Ne. aa of secing 


The Italian Bee :—Il Pecorone. 


her. Having come to this determina- 
tion, he arranged his affairs, assumed 
the monkish habit, and went.to Forli; 
where, by proper application, he got 
appointed chaplain to the convent, and 
conducted himself with such: propriety 
that he, in a short time; obtained the 
favour both of the prioress and the nuns ; 
more especially of sister Saturnina, who 
was dearer to him than himself. At her 
he stole many a modest glance, and she 
at him ; and, their eyes thus often meet- 
ing, love,—which quickly finds its way 
into sensible hearts,— soon attached 
them to one another ; so that they began 
to nod and smile at each other from a 
distance; and love, still urging them 
more and morc, they came to.press each 
other’s hands, and often spoke and wrote 
to one another. And this attachment 
so inercased, that they at length appoiat- 
ed to meet in the refectory* of the con- 
vent, which was situated in a retired and 
solitary place: where, having come and 
conversed together, they agreed to return 
thither once a-day,—making it a rule, 
that each of them should every day 
relate a story, for their mutual amuse- 
ment, which they accordingly did.” 

At their fourth. meeting, the fair 
Saturnina thus relates to her lover the 
story of. the Merchant of Venice :+— 

‘There was in Florence a certain rich 
merchant, who had three sons grown up 
to manhood. When he died, he sent 
for the two eldest, and made a will in 
their presence, by which he bequeathed 
to them every thing he possessed,— 
leaving the youngest, whose name was 
Giannetto, nothing. The youth, hear- 
ing of this, went to his father’s bed, 
and expressed his surprise at being thus 
excluded from all share in bis pro- 
perty. ‘His father replied, ‘ Giannetto, 
there is not a person in the world for 


-whom I have a greater regard than for 


thee. Thou must know, that thou hast 
a god-father living at Venice, whose 
name is Ansaldo, and he is one of the 
richest merchants in Christendom: he 
has no children, and has often written to 
me desiring that I would send thee to 
him. As soon as I am dead, therefore, 
I would have thee go to him, and take 





* Il parlatorio, the parlour. I have 
not used the word, because it does not 
bear the same limited signification in 
English. . 

+ Lhave before observed, that te story 
is abridged in the translation. It is prin- 
cipally with respect to the less delicate 
scenes that this is the case. 
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this letter ; and, if thou conductest thy- 
self prudently, thou wilt assuredly be a 
rich man.’ ‘The youth having expressed 
his readiness to comply with his father’s 
wishes, he gave him his benediction, and, 
a few days afterwards, died; and was 
buried by his sons with all suitable re- 
spect. The two elder brothers then 
sent for Giannetto, and said to him, ‘It 
is true that our father hath made no 
mention of thee in his will; but thou art 
not the less our brother, and shalt share 
equally with us in the property he hath 
lett.’ Giannetto thanked his brothers 
for their generous offer; but expressed 
his determination to seck his fortune 
‘elsewhere, and wished them prosperity 
with their inheritance. His brothers, 
finding him fixed in his resolution, sup- 
plied him with a horse, and money for 
his expenses ; on which he took leave of 
them, and went to Venice: where he 
arrived at the warehouse of Messire 
Ausaldo, and presented the letter which 
his father had given him, on his death- 
bed. When Messire Ansaldo had read 
the letter, and knew that he was the son 
of his friend, he embraced him, and bid 
him welcome; and enquired of his 
father. Giannetto replied, that he was 
dead: on which the old man again em- 
braced him, with many tears, saying, 
‘I am, indeed, grieved to hear of the 
death of thy father,—for I owe to him 
a great part of my present possessions: 
but my sorrow is lessened by the plea- 
sure which I have in beholding thee.’ 
He then took him into his house, and 
commanded all his factors and servants 
to obey his orders as if it were himself. 
Hie gave him the keys of all his cash, 
and told him to make free use of it, 
for that it would give him pleasure to 
see him beloved by every body. 
“Giannetto accordingly began to as- 
sociate with the gentlemen of Venice, 
and tomake presents, and give entertain- 
ments. He kept livery servants, bought 
fine horses, tilted at tournaments, and 
displayed a high and liberal spirit in 
every thing. His behaviour in society 
was regulated by the most discrimi- 
nating politencss. He knew how to 
render honour to whem honour was 
due: while, to Messire Ansaldo, his 
attentions excecded even those of a son 
to a father. In short, he eonducted 
himself with such propriety towards 
every body, that he was universally 
nt a in Venice, for his courteous and 
pleasing manners. He was a favouri 
both of the ladies and the idilees 
wot an entertainment was given to 
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which he was not invited ; and Mesire 
Ansaldocould scarcely bear him outofhis 
sight,—so greatly did he delight in him, 

‘* Now it happened, that two of Giap. 
netto’s companions, who were going a 
voyage to Alexandria, proposed to him 
to accompany them; in order, as they 
said, to see a little of the world, Gia, 
netto replied, that he would willingly 
do so, if Messire Ansaldo eould be pre. 
vailed on to give his consent. This his 
young friends undertook to obtain, and 
succeeded. MessireAnsaldoaccordingly 
fitted out a fine vessel, well armed, deco- 
rated with streamers, and richly laden 
with various merchandize. Whenit was 
ready to sail, he commanded the captaia 
and the crew to obey Giannetto’s wishes 
in all things; and to take care of him— 
for that he did not send him out with 
any view to commercial advantage; 
but merely that he might take bis plea 
sure, and see the world. When Gia- 
netto went on board, all Venice went te 
see,—for so gallant a ship had not leit 
the city of along time. He accordingly 
took leave of Messire Ansaldo, and of 
his companions,—who were all sorry te 
lose him; and set sail for Alexandria, ia 
the name of God and good fortane. 

“ After they had been at sea several 
days, they came early one morning © 
sight of a fine harbour ; and Giannetto 
enquired of the captain, how it was cal 
ed? ‘It belongs (said he,) to a fair 
widew, who has been the ruin of many. 
‘In what way” asked Giannetto. ‘Sit, 
(replied the captain,) the lady 1s very 
handsome, and has established a lav, 
that whoever lands on her coast sha 
espouse her ; and, if he succeed 10 com 
summating the marriage, she becomes 
his wife, and he remains sovereign 0! 
port, and of all the country: but, if he 
fail, he forfeits all that he has.” Gia» 
netto stood thoughtful a few moments, 
and then said, ‘Make for the harbour. 
The captain begged him to 
well what he was about; for that maly 
had made the attempt without succes 
‘Do not trouble yourself about that, 
(said Giannetto;) only do as I bid i 
The captain accordingly tacked about, 
and brought-to in the port, before Gialr 
netto’s companions, who were 10 
other vessels, had missed him. 
people flocked in crowds to see a 
reg that had entered — ; 
the news soon reached the lady,—~ 
sent for Giannetto. He immediale 
waited on her, and saluted her be 
great respect: on which, she took him 9 


the hand, and enqdired whence ane 
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ib} | equainted with 
1¢ Was @ 
ro — the country, Giannetto 
4 that he was, and had come thi- 
ly with a view of complying 
The lady then bid him heartily 
nd invited all the nobility of 
the country to do him honour. — The 
jay was spent in dancing and festivity ; 
and Giannetto’s lively conversation and 
sreeable manners SO pleased every one, 
that all wished he might be their sove- 
“n, When evening came, the lady 
conducted him to an apartment,—saylng 
twas time to retire to rest: on which 
two damsels entered with wine and con- 
fectionary,-—of which she invited him to 
e. Giannetto thought the wine 
» good, that he drank half a goblet of 
it before he undressed himself. Now, 
this wine Was prepared with such power- 
ful soporifics, that he had no sooner got 
into bed, than he fell into a profound 
seep; from which he did not awake till 
after nine o'clock the next morning. 
The lady, in the mean time, ordered the 
vessel to be unloaded of its rich cargo; 
and, when the clock had \struck nine, 
the chambermaids went into the room, 
aud told Giannetto to get up, and go 
about his business, —for that he had lost 
his ship, and all it contained: at which 
he hung his head, and looked very silly. 
A horse was then given to him, with 
money to bear his expenses ; and he set 
out, sad and sorrowful, on his way back 
to Venice. When he arrived there, he 
could not sammon courage to go to 
Messire Ansaldo ; but concealed himself 
at the house of a friend,—whom he gave 
0 understand, that he had been ship- 
wecked. In this concealment he re- 
wained for some time, till, being inform- 
ed by his friend that Messire Ansaldo 
Was very uneasy about him, he ventured 
0 present himself to him. The old 
man Was Overjoyed at seeing him, and 


ther p 
with it. 
welcome ; a 


“sured him that he esteemed the-loss of 


Sued as nothing, since he had the 
“wislaetion of receiving him safe and 


‘ound again, 


Pins afterwards Giannetto’s two 
: panions returned from a prosperous 
Oyage with great wealth; and, hearing 
cre lew Which he had caused to be 
a o of his shipwreck, they came 
: i with him, and advised him 
atin. a fortune again the following 
B i Sat he might repair his losses. 
: sees found it impossible to 
his mind gary of the fair widow from 
irom his ah the mortification arising 
that b we preyed upon his spirits, 
¢ became thoughtful and me- 
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lancholy. Messire Ansaldo, who sup- 
posed that his dejection arose from the 
loss of his property, entreated him not 
to make himself uneasy on that account, 
as his fortune was still suiliciently ample 
to satisfy all their wishes. But, Gian- 
netto replying, ‘that he should never 
be easy unless he were allowed to make 
the adventure once more,’ the old man 
generously fitted out a second vessel, 
more richly laden than the former, se 
that the principal part of his fortune was 
embarked in it. When the proper 
season was come, Gianmnetto again set 
sail, and once more entered the fatal 
port, the name of which was Belmonte. 
The lady soon recognised the colours of 
the vessel, and, calling one of her at- 
tendants, asked her ‘if she knew to 
whom the ship belonged.’ The damsel 
replied, ‘that it resembled the one 
which entered the harbour the last year, 
and which proved such a rich prize.’ 
‘It certainly is so,’ said she, ‘and I 
must have made no slight impression on 
that young man, for I never knew any 
one to return a second time before.’ 
The damsel observed, ‘that he was 
unquestionably the most courteous and 
graceful youth she had ever sat her eyes 
on.’ The lady then sent a numerous 
train of footmen and servants to meet 
him, and conduct him into her presence, 
and expressed great joy at sceing him 
again, He returned her salutation with 
much politeness, and the day was spent, 
as before, in mirth and festivity. Gian- 
netto gained the good will of the barons 
and nobility of the court, by the affa- 
bility of his manners, while his smiling 
face and graceful dancing won the hearts 
of the ladies, and all supposed him to 
be the son of some great prince, At 
night he was conducted by the lady to 
her apartment, and served with wine 
and sweetmeats, asbefore. They then 
went—to bed, and Giannetto had no 
sooner laid himself down than he fell 
fast asleep. In the morning he began 
to feel for his bride, but was surprised to 
find she was gone; and, opening his 
eyes, he found it was broad day-light. 
He was again obliged to depart amidst 
the derision of the populace, and never 
stopped till he reached Venice, where 
he took refuge in the house of the same 
friend who had before received him. 

“His friend could not forbear up- 
braiding him with bis mismanagement, 
observing, that the disgrace of having 
ruined so worthy a man as Messire Au- 


saldo, was even greater than the loss of 


the property. Giannetto was himeeit 
property Gg 2 xe 
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so sensible of this, that he had almost de-- 


termined to return to Florence, without 
seeing Messire Ansaldo ; bat his friend 
at length prevailed on him to present 
himself before him. ‘The old man, so 
far from reproaching him, received him 
with tears of joy, saymg, that the for- 
tune of the sea was always uncertain, 
and only observed, that he hoped Gian- 






[Aprita, 
netto would, in ‘future, be. content: 
stay quietly at home. The rar 
Giannetto’s having returned a second 
time unfortunate, now spread rapidiy 
through Venice ; and every body pitied 
Messire Ansaldo,—who was obliged (9 
sella great part of his possessions, ty 
ineet the demands of his creditors,” 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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MEMOIRS 
OF 
HIS OWN TIMES; 

BY GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON, 
Upwards of thirty ears in the Service 

of the United Siates, and one of the Chief 

Actors in the great Revolutionary Drama 

of that Country. 


[This work, which has lately appeared in 
America, in three volumes, octavo, may 
now be purchased in England. It con- 
tains a history of the life and times of one 
of those heroes who assisted in laying the 
foundation of that liberty and indepen- 
dence, which, we hope, it will be the 
good fortune of that favoured country 
long to enjoy. We regret exceedingly 
that faction or party-spirit should have 
so far prevailed, even in that liberal 
land, as to precinde one citizen, and 
more especially the veteran now be- 
fore us, from a participation in that 
happiness, tranquillity, and repose, to 
which his services to his country have 
justly entitled him. We lament ihe spirit 
of persecution which has, from time to 
time, assailed him ; but it is satisfactory 
that, after having undergone three trials 
at the bar of public cpinion, (two of 
which were long, dilatory, and pro- 
tracted, courts-martial,—where in all 
he was honourably acquitted,) he can, 
through the medium of that sacred in- 
strament—the press, appeal to his coun- 
try, to the world, and to posterity ; 
who will eventually judge aright. We 
earnestly bocommnenl these volumes to 
the study of every friend of truth, free. 
dom, and patriotic merit. ] 


eet RY, more than any other 


. class of men, are exposed to the 
jealousy, resentment, or caprice of 
rulers. Remote from the scenes where 
power and influence struggle against 
each other for superiority, they are fre- 
quently resorted to, as the sacrifices ne- 
cessary toconceal the intrigues or incapa- 
city ofa cabinet. Under strong excite- 
ments, the imagination too often usurps 
the province of reason; and expeeta- 
tion, however tinged with extravagance 

must to a certain extent be satisfied or 

> 


€ instances, 


reprobation, will be the consequences: a 
sacrifice must be made to appease 
popular clamour, and he who plans, or 
he who executes, must fall. The 
minister is protected by executive 
patronage,—and the general of cons. 


quence is selected as the convenient - 


victim. 

I was born in Calvert county, and 
have always gloried in my natale solu, 
The place of my nativity is near 
Patuxent river, about three miles from 
a decayed village, rendered conspicuous 
by the debarkation of the British detach- 
ment under command of Major-general 
Ross, the 18th of August, 1814, which 
sacked and burnt the national edi- 
fices of the city of Washington. 

I had the misfortune to lose my father 
before I had reached my seventh year. 
1 remember that I wept for his loss; 
but the misfortune was compensated, as 
far as it could be, by the fostering care 
of a noble-minded mother; to whose 
excellent’ understanding, tender care, 
and virtuous precepts, I am indebted 
for a sound constitution, my sense of 
justice, and of the Christian faith. 

I could recite a hundred youthful mer 
dents, which indicated the enterprise 
and activity of my future life, but they 
would be of little interest to my readers. 
My first excursion was to the town 
Baltimore, for the purpose of being 
inoculated for the small-pox. — This 
disease, in the natural way, was as fright- 
ful in those days as the plague in Lon- 
don, in the year 1665; and inoculation 
Was considered an occult art, profe 
at that period in the southern states by 
a doctor Stevenson only, who by his 
success, acquired great celebrity. 

It was my first absence from the 
neighbourhood of my native domicile, 
the first separation from my only p®™ 
whom I worshipped ; and the emotions 
produced, still vibrate on my heart. As 
soon as my horse had passed the bounds 
of my former rides, my bosom Ws 
affected by sensations I had never 
expericneed ; my gaiety forsook me, a 
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thing 1 loved, and could attach no in- 


0 : 
- copes an endless journey; at 


ae chords of my affections 
“" ~ and at the cane of 
pe * would have given the world to 
= home. 1 was, however, under 
the guidance of a protector, and ontiges 
fo prosecute my journey; but, yng? 
roached ~Baltimore, my youthful 
mind was attracted by the novelties 
which the place even then presented ; 
aad, when I entered Market-street, 
extending form Gay-street, to a short 
Jistance west of Calvert-street, I thought 
myself transported to another region. 
The active scenes of business, the com- 
mixture, passage and re-passage, of men, 
women, and children, waggons, drays, 
carts, dogs, and horses, and the nu- 
merous tawdry sigus swinging over the 
street, excited a degree of admiration 
and astonisument, which abated my 
slicitade for what I had left behind. 
Sweet ductility of the human mind! 
wisely ordained by a beneficent Creator 
to dissipate the cares, to soothe the sor- 
rows, and blunt the edge of afflictions 
whieh “ man is heir to.” 
lt would be unnecessary to say, my 
education was superficial, because the 
reader will have abundant proofs of the 
lat. I read the Latin classics, and 
sudied the inferior branches of the 
wathematics, under William Hunter, a 
prwate tutor, and a graduate of the ani- 
versity of Glasgow. I was taken too 
wily from school, and put to the study 
ot medicine under my relation Dr. John 
Bond, an elevé of his uncle Dr. ‘Thomas 
Bond, formerly of Philadelphia. In my 
“venteentl year, my honoured mother 
“it me to the medical school in Phila- 
delphia, 
a continued “in Philadelphia from 
a to 1775, at which time the medical 
wes exceeded sixty,—of whom - Dr. 
ae of Charleston, is the only sur- 
tin © acquaintance within my recollec- 
sen hentive enterprise of Gen. Gage 
Ys “ 1¢ town of Concord, in Massa- 
as. on the 19th of April, 1775, 
tre te wey a unnecessary ; diminu- 
consetuen object, but important in its 
act of me When the report of this 
shia open hostility reached Philadel- 
deepest gloom overcast the 
a Population : the blow was sudden 


pected ; the sword had been. 


awn, blood had -been spilt, and lives 
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had been lost. The citizens were seen 
assembled in crowds at the corners of the 
strects ; alarm and terror were excited: 
but the bitter animosities of civil contest 
still slambered. The whole city exhi- 
bited a scene of funereal gioom aad 
stillness : men spoke in whispers,—as if 
afraid of being overheard; and the so- 
lemn peal which issued from the bells of 
Christ-church, gave to the conjuncture 
an air of mournful solemnity, and 
oppressed with sorrow the unoffending 
loyal subjects of the largest city in 
British America. ‘But this submission 
was short-lived: it soon gave way to. 
indignation, resentment, and denune-. 
ciations. 

About the period of this memorable 
event I returned to Maryland, and sat 
down in the practice of medicine near 
the contluence of the Potomack and 
Monocacy rivers. But the affair of the 
19th of April had produced a general 
spirit of resistance throughout the colo- 
nies, and the preparations were corres- 
pondent with the general feelings. My 
youth had not allowed me time or 
means to investigate the merits of the 
controversy : my impressions I received 
from the highest source of wisdom and 
virtue,—from those dignified sages of 
the country, who composed the first 
Congress; whose policy was seconded 
by my feelings, and supported by that 
predilection for arms which L had pre- 
viously imbibed. 

I claim no credit for the part [ took, 
when, with a burst of enthusiasm, (the 
recollection of which warms my heart’ 
with self-applause,) I declared for my 
native country, and bound my destiny to 
hers. It was, in truth, an impulse 
which characterized the times. The 
united colonies exbibited, in those days, 
a spectacle, awful indeed to usurpers, 
but charming to the friends of civil 
liberty; of a whole people rising with 
one accord, to claim the right of self- 
government, which man derives from 


_ his Creator :—If indecision was known 


at all, it was the momentary pause: of 
Cesar at the Rubicon. ‘Ihe feelings of 
ordinary men were clevated to grandeur, 
and all classes felt themselves ennobled 
by a contest for liberty. Unrestrained 
by the admonitions of friends and rela- 
tions, I abandoned my profession for 
ever, and at my own expence repaired 
to the camp before Baston, inSeptember, 
and, as a volunteer, joined the rifle corps: 
under the gallant Colonel Wiliam 
Thompson, of Pennsylvania. 


I cannot amuse the reader with 
intrepid 


















































































































































































































































recorded with the blood of 


intrepid sorties nor desperate assaults, 
but [ will endeavour to instruct him, 
by an illustration of the effects of habit 
on the human mind, drawn from a con- 
trast of the sensibility of that day with 
the insensibility of the present. The 
provincials broke ground at Plowed hill, 
August 26th, about one mile north-west, 
and in front of the British post at Bua- 
ker’s-hill, on the peninsula of Charles- 
town. A detachment of riflemen, or- 
dered to cover the working party, took 


post in an orchard, and under cover of 


stone fences inadvance. As soon as the 
enemy discovered the workmen, they 
opened a battery upou them, and kept 
up a brisk cannonade, by which yolun- 
teer Simpson, of Pennsylvania, had one 
of his heels and anclies so much shat- 
tered, that a mortification ensued, and he 
died in a few days. This young man 
was visited and consoled during his 
Uiness, by General Washington in per- 
son, and by most of the officers of rank 
belonging to the army. Every exertion 
of the faculty was made to save him, and 
his death became a theme of common 
sorrow in an army of twelve or four- 
teen thousand men. 

A private soldier, in a recumbent 
posture, was grazed on the ribs by a 
grape shot, which lacerated the mus- 
cular and intercostal interuments in 
such a manner, as to leave the appear- 
ance of an aperture into the cavity of his 
body, by which the faculty concluded 
the ball had entered ; and, of course, the 
life of the poor soldier was despaired of, 
The solicitude of the corps, from the 
colonel to the ranks, was so strongly 
excited by the hopeless condition of this 
man, as to affect the repose of the camp; 
and, if money could have assured his 
recovery, the fortunes of the corps would 
have been pledged. Contrary, however, 
to all calculations, the wounded soldier 
breakfasted heartily the next morning ; 
aud, in spite of the predictions of the 
surgeons, to the great satisfaction of his 
officers and comrades, was on his legs 
in a week, and at duty in a month. 

Compare the general sympathy and 


fcllow-feeling manifested in the case of 


these humble individuals, at the camp 
before Boston, in the year 1775, with 
the unheeded scenes of senseless slaugh- 
ter, which we have recently beheld 
wherein the blood of thousands of brave 
men has been wantonly wasted, to pro- 
mote the ambitious views of individuals 
and establish a character for national 
courage, which had been must solemnly 


‘the enemy 
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almost half a century AZ0,—in the 
triumphs of ‘Trenton, of Princeton of 
Saratoga, of Monmouth, of King’s ‘ 
tain, of Stoney point, of Powles h 

the Cowpens, of York town, of Eutay 
and many other places; and I wij 
appeal to the casuist and the phil 

to decide, whether the character of oy 
country has improved or deteriorated jp 
the mild virtues, which form the sweetes 
traits of human character, and mog 
effectually promote the happiness of 
mankind. 

To the cool courage and obsti 
displayed in the battle of Breed’s hil}, 
and the moral influence of the bloody 
lesson, which Sir William Howe re. 
ceived on that day, we must ascribe the 
miiitary phenomenon, of a motley band 
of undisciplined American yeomanry, 
scarcely sttperior in number, holding an 
army of British veterans in close siege 
for nine’ months; and hence it might 
fairly be inferred, that our mdependence 
Was essentially promoted by the conse- 
quence of this single battle. ‘The-firm- 
ness, prudence, and vigilance, of General 
Washington, and the general officers 
associated with him, were well adapted 
to profit by these first advantages. 

[In a confidential letter, dated Jan. 14, 
1776, from General Washington to, his 
secretary, Colonel Reed, are these obser 
vations :] 

“T can bear to hear of imputed or real 
crrors. ‘The man who wishes to stand 
well in ihe opinion of others, must do 
this; because he is thereby enabled.o 
correct his faults, or remove the prejt- 
dices which are imbibed agaiust him. 
For this reason, I shall thank you for 
giving me the opinions of the world, upon 
such points as you know me to be 
interested in; for, as I have but one 
capital object in view, I could wish to 
make my conduct coincide with the 
wishes of mankind, as faras [can consis 
tently—I mean without departing from 
that great line of duty, which, thongh hid 
under a cloud for some time, from 4 
peculiarity of circumstances, may neve 
theless bear a scrutiny.” fe 

It is difficult to account for Sir Wil- 
liam Howe’s extreme caution, alter be 
succeeded General Gage in commale, 
as the situation was calculated to exo 
his energies; but, whatever may have 
been the cause, whether motives of pet 
sonal policy, or views to ulterior oper 
tions on a more favourable theatre, oF 
desire to spare his troops, until be shou 
receive reinforcements ; or whether, 
which is most probable, he waited fof 
instructions 
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ions from his government, his 
shee operated favourably for the 


‘on: the free use of his artillery 
erie’ our men to danger, and by 
ing himself to be shut up in the 
town of Boston, he enabled General 
Washington to make a selection of ofti- 
cers, to levy a new army, to organise his 
corps, toassimilate partially their modes 
of duty and exercise, to cherish the con- 
gdence of his troops, and to infuse among 
them some sense of the “esprit du 
3.” 

“On entering the town he had so lohg 
blockaded, General Washington enjoyed 
his triumph, and the merited honours 
conferred on Lim by the voice of Massa- 
chusetts, with characteristic dignity and 
reserve; and, on a public occasion in 
Boston, where I happened to be present, 
he took occasion to express his satisfac- 
tion, that the place should have been taken 
without bloodshed; but, in these our en- 
lightened days, a president of the United 
States has been found to approve the 
wanton waste of human life, for the ‘ ho- 
nour of the nation ;” and torrents of the 
best blood of the country have been pro- 
digally expended, to raise the reputation 
of a favourite—to conceal the want of 
system in military operdtions,—to miti- 
gate - incompetency of the public 
eouncils—to wash out the stains of 
-_ es. and give lustre to fla- 

gitious Characters. 
eer. = _— of the line, as the 
mest profitable school for a noviciate 
toa staff appointment, I took command 
of my company on the 18th,—when an 
incident occurred, the recollection of 
Which, at this distant day, causes me a 
Wwinge of sensible regret. My first- 
hieutenant, Grover, old enough to be my 
father, had served with the provincials 
1758, and was a serjeant of the rangers 
mie Lord Howe, the day on which 
- arom young-nebleman, yielding 
phe arm of his spirit, threw 
ay his life in pursuit of a party of 
ee _this veteran liecute- 
battle of in himself in the 
deen ant s-hill; he had levied the 
me opi) and commanded it; but his 
» his education was considered a bar 
= one ion, and the commission 
nchiet 1s on me by the commander- 
pretensions wrettivetons, poor Grover’s 
ot justice a strong, and my scnse 
aight there eaded in his behalf. I 
tary rank al a peg stil that gil 
the y as sacred as 
wunarly viet that the officer who 
73 is just claim to pro- 
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motion, except in cases of reward for 
very extraordinary service, gives the 
strongest proofs of his unworthiness to 
wear a sword, 

[Of affairs in Canada at this period, we 
have many particulars, The following 
letter from Capt. Wilkinson to General 
Green, written when he was only nine- 
teen, will give some idea of our auto. 
biographer at that time.] 


La Chine, May 24,1776, 12 o’clock at nigh? 
ebout 12 whe td Montreat. eM 


My dear sir, 

We are now in asweet situation. A 
part of the garrison at Detroit, in con- 
junction with Indiaus and Canadians, to 
the amount of 1000 men, bave made 
themselves masters of Colonel Bedel’s 
regiment, who were statioried about nine 
miles from this place, among the cedars, 
and have cut off our friend Major Sher- 
burne, with 140 men, who were detached 
to relieve the regiment, which defended 
itself in a little fort. The major, with 
that courage which marked his charac- 
ter, pushed his way, after an engagement 
of four hours, into the fort, and was 
obliged to yield for want of ammunition 
and provisions; since which time Ge- 
neral Arnold, with a handful of men, 
has been throwing up a_breastwork 
here, in order to stop the enemy’s pro- 
gress, and had indeed meditated a plan of 
attacking them; but, alas! so astonish- 
ingly are matters conducted in this 
quarter, that, notwithstanding the Ge- 
neral’s most pressing solicitations, and 
the length of time since he took posses 
sion of this post, we cannot now muster 
more than 350 men, whilst the proxi- 
mity and movements of the enemy 
assure us that we shall be attacked 
within six hours. Their drums were 
heard this evening at our camp, and a 
man of mine was shot through the thigh, 
within half a mile of it, by an Indian, 
who took off a prisoner. But the morn- 
ing dawns,—that morn, big with the fate 
of a few, a handful of brave fellows. 
I shall do my part; but remember, if 
I fall, I am sacrificed. May God bless 
you equal to your merits—Vale! 

(Signed) Ja. WILKINSON. 

In less than twenty days after writing 
this letter to General Greene, I was 
the instrument of saving Arnold and the 
garrisqn of Montreal, from the grasp of 
Sir Guy Carleton. : ; 

By what a slight thread was the issue 
of the revolution at this moment sus- 
pended! If our Canadian army had 
been lost, it is not improbable that the 
dubious question of independence, not 


yet decided at thai juncture, would — 
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been negatived, or possibly a negotia- 
tion opened with the British commis- 
sioners, and a reconciliation with the 
parent state might have followed. 
Geveral Washington, whose lofty soul 
and intlexible purposes were not to be 
affected by ordinary circumstances, in 
a letter to the President of Congress, 
describing our scattered, divided, and 
broken Canadian army, thus expresses 
himself: “ I willonly add my apprehen- 
sions, that one of the latter cvents, 
either that they are cut off, or made 

risoners, has already happened ; and, if 
it has taken place, it will not be easy to 
describe all the fatal consequences that 
may flow from it.” Wonderful indeed 
was our escape, and complicated the 
causes to which it may be attributed ! 
But for General Carleton’s short halt at 
the mouth of the Sorel, the sudden failure 
of the breeze which wafted him up to 
Varenne, my fortunate rencontre of him 
at that place, and the tardy movement 
of the column under Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne, the apprehensions of General 
Washington must inevitably have been 
realised, 

Our military code is extremely de- 
fective: an attempt was made to revise 
it in 1806, when it was made worse; 
and, at best, it is but a servile copy of 
the British articles of war. 

[Of Gen. St. Clair he observes :] 

At Trenton he saved the army by the 
flank movement to the right, which he 
recommended in council on the night 
of the 2d of January, 1777; and at'Ti- 
conderoga, in the same year, I beheld 
him rising superior to the selfish ebli- 
gations which fetter mankind; and, by 
preferring the safety of the army con- 
fided to his charge, to the bloody honours 
which were within his reach, he volunta- 
rily plunged himself into the gulph of 
popular detraction. Well do IT remem- 
ber his reply to me, when deploring the 
necessity of our retreat:—‘ It must be 
so, my boy: it is not in mortals to com. 
mand success, but we'll do more,—we 
will deserve it. I know I could save my 
character, by sacrificing the army ; but, 
were I to do so, L should forfeit that 
which the world could not restore, and 
which it cannot take away,—the appro- 
bation of my own conscience.” How 
noble a sentiment! 

_At Chippewa and Bridgwater, and 
F ort Erie, personal fame, and not the 
public cause, was contended for, and, to 
use a vulgar, but appropriate, phrase, a 
bugcher’s bill was to varnish military 
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[Aprity, 
follies, and justify the wanton waste 
human life. g 

A passion for office appear to be gai 
ing ground in the homielobe og 
nity ; they spring out of partial in 
envy, and invidious feelings, and are 
cherished by intrigue and ambition; 
repress them, they must be rendered not 
only unfashionable, but abhorrent to aj 
minds and hearts; and, to effect they 
purposes, under the governmentof these 
states, we must appeal to the source of 
all good and all evil in polities—rp, 
PEOPLE, 

The ill-fated Thaddeus Koscinsk» 
was at that time our chief engineer, 
and for months had been the eompa- 
nion of my blanket: he selected a posi- 
tion for a fortified camp, about four miles 
below L’ort Edward, at Moses’s creek, 
where the waters of the Hudson river 
are separated by an island, On the 
22d we called in our out-posts, and re- 
tired to that position, wheve it was pro 
posed to await the approach of the 
enemy. During this day’s march, an 
Indian shot and scalped an inhabitant, 
who was removing his family out of the 
way of the enemy, between the leit 
flank guard and the column. He was 
seen and pursued, but made his escape; 
and the audacity of the act produced a 
general sensation. 

Let those parents who are now trait 
ing their children for the military profes- 
sion, let those misguided patriots, who 
are inculcating principles of education 
subversive of the foundations of the 
republic, look on this picture of distress, 
taken from the life of a youth im a strange 
land, far removed from friends and rele- 
tions, co-mingled with the dying and the 
dead, bimself wounded, helpless and 
expiring with agony; and, then, 
political considerations fail of effect, | 
hope the feelings of affection, and the 
obligations of humanity, may indree 
them to discountenance the pursuits of 
war, and save their offspring from the 
seductions of the plume and the swore, 
for the more solid and useful avocations 
of civil life; by which alone, peace 
virtue, and the republic can be preserved, 
and perpetuated.—A dupe, during ™Y 
whole life, to the prejudices I now 
reprobate, I speak from experience, , 
discharge a conscientious duty, when 
warn my country against military enthu- 
siasm, and the pride of arms; and 
the arts and intrigues by whieh the ye 
manry, the palladium of the republic, 


are depreciated, and standing | satis 
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jes are enc , 
yor the citizens of the United States, 


ouraged. Forwhat would 


oe ‘tical frenzy, they should bar- 
i rt saree liberties for national 
yr wn? And who would ‘exchange 
ie blessings of freedom for the repute 
of having eclipsed the whole human 
race in feats of valour anc. deeds of 
ams? ‘This is a serious question ! It 
afects the vital interests of every free- 
man; and the course of the government 
makes it proper and necessary, that the 
citigens of these states should pause and 
reflect, before it be too late. We have 
escaped from one war with a crippled 
constitution; the next will probably 
destroy it: therefore, let the motto of 
the state be—PEACE. 
in the summer after the convention of 
Saratoga, I was dining with Major- 
general Phillips, at his quarters in Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, when, the conver- 
sation turning epon our campaign on the 
Hadson’s river, he was remarking, how 
often the fortune of war, and the fate of 
empires, were determined by circum- 
stances trivial and unexpected ; and, by 
way of illustration, he gave nie the fol- 
lowing anecdote :—“* After the affair of 
the 19th September terminated, General 
Burgoyne determined to attack you the 
next morning on your teft, with his 
whole force: our wounded, and sick, and 
women, had been disposed of at the 
river. The army was formed early on the 
noruing of the 20th, and we waited only 
for the dispersion of the fog, when 
General Fraser observed to General 
Burgoyne, that the grenadiers and light 
infantry, who were to lead the attack, 
appeared fatigued by the duty of the 
preceding day, and that, if he would 
suspend the operation until the next 
Morning, he was persuaded they would 
cary the attack with more vivacity. 
Burgoyne yielded to the proposition of 
‘Taser; the orders were countermanded, 
and the corps returned to camp; and, 
as if intended for your safety and our 
“struction, In the course of the night a 
rf ‘a Burgoyne, with a letter 
vist ag Sir Henry Clinton, ad- 
"8 him of his intended expedition 
— highlands, which determined 
‘goyne to postpone the meditated 
attack of your army, and wait events 
€ golden, vlorious eel” eotad 
= » Sorious opportunity was 
eitson grew stronger every day, and, 
(oF th of October, overwhelmed us.” 
we tobe ot Laity Harriet Ackland, 
bout ten o'el oe  esbipcaw-a. 
“\Aivanecd wueed pole page 
; iver, that a 
Mowtuny Mac. No. 310, 
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batteau, under a flag of truce, had arrived 
from the enemy, with a lady on board, 
who bore a letter to Gen. Gates, from 
Gen. Burgoyne; and I will add, from m 
own observation, and I do it with lively 
satisfaction, that, in the exercise of those 
duties and those virtues which ornament 
and sweeten the married life, in every 
trial of adversity, the fair and feeble sex 
shew themselves superior to the lordly 
animals of the creation, and furnish 
examples of tranquil firmness and reso- 
lution to their protectors. 
Major Henry Dearborn, who com- 
manded the guard, was ordered to de- 
tain the flag until the morning; the night 
being exceedingly dark, and the quality 
of the lady unknown. As this incident 
has been grossly misrepresented, to the 
injury of the American claracter,— 
which in arms is that of courage, cle- 
mency, and humanity ; to correct thede- 
lusions which have flowed from General. 
Burgoyne’s pen, who, although the 
vehicle, could not have been the author, 
of the calumny,—I am authorised by 
General Dearborn to make the following 
statement, in which I place entire con- 
fidence. His guard occupied a cabin, 
in which there was a back apartment 
appropriated to his own accommodation: 
the party on board the boat attracted the 
attention of the sentinel, and he had not 
hailed ten minutes, before she struck the 
shore; the lady was immediately con- 
veyed into the apartment of the major, 
which had been cleared for her reception ; 
her attendants followed with her bed- 
ding and necessaries, a fire was made, 
and her mind was relieved from the hor- 
rors which oppressed it, by the assurance 
of her husband’s safety: she took tea, 
and was accommodated as comfortably 
as circumstances would permit; and the 
next morning, when I visited the guard 
before sunrise7 her boat bad put off, and 
was floating down the stream to our 
camp, where. General Gates, whose 
gallantry will not’ be denied, stood 
ready to receive her with all the tender- 
ness and respect to which her rank and 
condition gave her a claim: indeed, the 
feminine figure, the benign aspect, and 
polished manners, of this charming 
woman, were alone sufficient to attract 
the sympathy of the most obdurate ; but, 
if another motive could have been want- 
ing to inspire respect, it was furnished by 
the peculiar circumstances of Lady 
Harriet, then in that, most delicate situ- 
ation, which cannot fail to interest the 
solicitudes of every being possessing the 


form and feelings of a man: it was there- 
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fore the foulest injustice to brand an 
American officer with the failure of 
courtesy, where it was so highly merited. 
Major Ackland had set out for Albany, 
where he was joined by his lady. 

But unfortunate was the destiny of this 
gallant, generous, high-minded, gentle- 
man ; and it cannot be listened to by an 
American without deep regret, when it 
is known he gave his life in. defence of 
their honour. I have the following 
detail from an English gentleman, in 
whom I place confidence:—Ackland, 
alter his return. te England, procured a 
regiment, and at a dinner of military 
men, where the courage of the Americans 
was made a question, took the negative 
side with bis usual decision; he was 
opposed, warmth ensued, and he gave 
the lie direct to a Lieutenant Lloyd, 
fought him, and was shot through the 
head. Lady Harriet lost her senses, and 
coutinued deranged two years; after 
which, I have been. informed, she mar- 
tied Mr. Brudeneli, who accompanied 
her from General Burgoyne’s camp, 
when she sought her wounded husband 
on the Hudson’s river. 

[Of General Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga, General Wilkinson furnishes us 
with a great variety of intcresting parti- 
culars,—having been an active agent in 
that memorable affair. } 

A youth, in a plain blue frock, without 
other military insignia than a coekade 
and sword, I steod in the presence of 
three experienced European generals, 
soldiers before my birth: ‘Phillips had 
distinguished himself (and received the 
thanks of Prince Ferdinand) at Minden, 
in 1759; Burgoyne had served with 
credit under Count La Lippe on the 
Tagus, in 1762, and Reidesel was an 
éleve of the Duke of Brunswick ; yet the 
consciousness of my inexperience did 
not shake my purpose, and I had con- 
ceived in my mind the following mes- 
sige, which I delivered verbatim to 
Lieut.-gen. Burgoyne from Major-gen. 
Gates, and afterwards furnished a copy 
of it. 

_ “ Major-general Gates, in ‘justice to his 
own reputation, condescenis to assure 
your excellency, that no violation of the 
treaty has taken place on his part since the 
commencement of it: the requisition, there- 
fore, contained in your message of this 
day, is inadmissible ; and, as it now remains 
with your excellency to ratify or dissolve 
the Ueaty, Major-seneral Gates expects 
youl inmedate and decisive reply 

(Saguca, > 


J. Witxtnson, 
Deputy- Adj. Gen. 
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CAprit 1, 
This message was respectfully 1. 
ccived, and some conversation ensued, 
which gave me an opening to obser, 
‘that his excellency must entertain 4 
humble opinion of Major-general Gates; 
professional knowledge, or be would not 
have demanded permission for two of 
his officers critically to examine his nun. 
bers, and of consequence his position 
whilst the British army had. their am, 
in their hands, and that General Gates 
could not bat conceive it was trifj 
with Lim.” This drew out Gener 
Burgoyne into a most eloquent vindica. 
tion of his proceedings,—“ not only bis 
own individual reputation, but the set- 
vice of the king his master, and the 
honour of the British arms, enjoined on 
him the most cautious circumspection;” 
he analysed the various species of intelli. 
gence, from the vague camp-rumour and 


. the reports of deserters, up to authentic 


information; which last he averred was 
the nature of that he had received the 
preceding night :. he spoke in high terms 
of the resolution of his army,.and ended 
by saying, ‘‘General, Gates has no idea 
of the principle and spirit which ap: 
mates the army I command; theres 
not a man in it, I assure you, Colonel 
Wilkinson, who does not pant for ao- 
tion.” —“ But,” [replied to him, “ what 
can the courage of a handful of men 
avail, against the numbers you see ou 
the hills beyond the river, and those 
which surround you? who, I car assure 
your. excellency, are with difficulty 
restrained from falling on you. at all quar- 
ters, in the hope of dividing. the spoils of 
your camp;” and, after.a moment's pau, 
I added, “ Be pleased, sir, to favour me 
with your determination?” He 
answered, “I do not recede from my 
purpose; the truce must end.” “At 
what time, sir?’ “In one hour.”—We 
set watches, and, on taking leave, } 
observed, “After what has p 
General Burgoyne, there can be 00 
treaty; your fate must be decided by 
arms, and General Gates washes bis 
hands of the blood which may be spil- 
led.” “ Be it so,” said he ; and I walk 
off with most uncomfortable sensations; 
for our troops were much scatte 
having encompassed the British army 
three parts out of four ;.the men had got 
the treaty into their heads, and had lost 
their passion for combat ; and,. what #4 
worse, we had been advised of the loss 
of Port Montgomery, and a rumour bad 
just arrived that Ecopus was burnt, 
the cnemy proceeding up the rie Pet 
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roceeded fifty rods, when 
Se Kingeto ran after me, and hailed: 


n 

d he informed me, that 
poy are was desirous to say a 
few words to me. I returned, when he ad- 
‘essed me by observing, that “ General 
Gates had, in the ‘}usiness depending 
hetween them, been very indulgent, and 
therefore he would hope for time to take 
the opinion of .his general officers, in a 
ease of such magnitude to the two 
armies; as it was far from his disposition 
io trifle in an affair of such importance.” 
Gen. Phillips then spoke, “‘ Yes sir, yes 
sir, Gen. Burgoyne don’t mean to trifle 
on so serious an occasion ; but he feels it 
his duty to consult his officers.” I asked 
what time he would ‘require? he men- 
tioned two hours; and we again set 
watches, and 1 retired, promising to 

wait at our picket for his answer. 


The interview with General Burgoyne - 


had been spun out to such length, that 
General Gates became uneasy, and I 
found a messenger waiting at our picket, 
toknow whatI had done. Ireported in 
brief what had passed, and what was de- 
pending; and took a station near the 
rains of General Schuyler’s house, where 
I walked, and expected, with much 
anxiety, the result of General Burgoyne’s 
consultation: the two hours had elapsed 
by a quarter, and-an aid-de-camp from 
the general had been with me, to know 
how matters progressed. Soon after, I 
perceived Lientenant-colonel Suther- 
land opposite to me, and beckoned fim 
tocross the creek: on approaching me, 
he observed, “ Well, our business will 
be knocked on the head after all.” I 
inquired, why? He said, “ The officers 

got the devil in their heads, and 
could not agree.” I replied, gaily, “I 
am suiry for it, as you will now not only 
lose your fusee, but your whole baggage.” 
He expressed much sorrow, but said he 
could not help it. --At this moment re- 
collected the letter Captain Craig had 
written me the night before, and, taking 
it from my pocket, I read it to the 
colonel, who declared he had not been 
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privy to it; and added} with evident 
anxiety, “ Witl you give me that letter?” 
I answered in thenegative, and observed, 
“I should hold it as a testimony of the 
good faith of a British commander.” He 
hastily replied, “‘Spare me that Jetter, 
sir, and 1 pledge you my honour I will 
return it in fifteen minutes.” I pene- 
trated the motive, and willingly handed 
it tohim; he sprang off with it, and, 
directing his course to the British camp, 
ran as far as I could see him: in the 
mean time, { received a peremptory 
message from the general, to break off 
the treaty, if the convention was not 
immediately ratified. I informed him, 
by the messenger, that I was doing the 
best i could for him, and would see him 
in half an hour. Colonel Sutherland 
was punctual to his promise, and returned 
with Captain Craig, who delivered me 
the convention, signed by General Bur- 
goyne, with an additional article, speci- 
fically. to inclade himself, which I en- 
gaged should be admitted by General 
Gates, and immediately sent to General 
Burgoyne. I then returned to head- 
quarters, after eight hours’ absence, and 
presented to General Gates ahe impor- 
tant document, that made the British 
army conventional prisoners to the 
United States. 

Thus terminated a negocjation which 
prostrated the power of the enemy 
in the north, disconcerted a dangerous 
project, and distracted his future opera- 
tions. 

{ had now reached a period when 
neither political integrity, personal pro- 
bity, patriotic zeal, nor innocence of life, 
could shield me against envy, jealousy, 
suspicion, and perfidy. My youth then 
furnished objections to my unsolicited 
promotion, and my age has since af- 
forded President Madison a pretext for 
turning me out of the service? and thus 
it appears, that from youth to age I have 


-been a subject of persecution ; yet it is 


my pride and my boast, that my Jife has 
been devoted to my country. 
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er from the Emperor of Russia tu 


- Elizabeth, thanking her for the 
Lady v oe him over a Young 


HROUGH the-tender m*'*. of God, 
hich a the daie spring from on 
o" dathe guyde oar foote into y* way 


of peace, the God in Trinitie we praise 
for his mercie. 

From the great Lo. King, and great 
Duke Burrys Phedorow™ of ali Russia, 
only upholder of Volodemio, Mosco, 


Novogorode, king of Casan and Astra- 


chap, lord of Volsko, and great duke of 
Hh2 


Smolensko, 
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Smolensko, Otver, Ughery; Perme, 
Veatskey, Bolgharie, and other regions ; 
great duke also of Novogorod in y* lowe 
countries; Chernico, Razon, Pelotsko, 
Rostonesky, Yearoslauley, Belozero, 
and of Leyuffland, of Udorskey, Con- 
dinske, and comander of all the countrie 
of Syberia, and of the north parts; and 
lord over the countrey of Verskey, 
Grusmiskey, and king over the countrey 
of Kabordiuskey, Chercaske, duke over 
the countrey of Igorskey, and ruler over 
many other kingdoms and dominions, 
eo dere and loving sister greeting. 

To the right bigh and worthy prynce, 
ear deare and loving sister Elizabeth, 
by the grace of God, queen of England, 
France and Ireland, and of many other 
eountries. 

Your ma**: our loving sister, hath sent 
wnto us your princely and kynde Ires, 
professing y‘ sisterly love and affecon 
towards us, w® we have. diligently 
p used and readd, and « oe most kyndlie 
conceave thereof. 

And concerninge the argument of 
yo” princely res, it cannot but give us 
an extraordinary contentment. Wee 
finding therein yo’ ma“** love and af- 
fecon towards us and of children, care- 
fully endevouring y* matching and 
bestowinge of them in your own lyne 
aud race, by w™ your Fres your high- 
ness made knowne unto us, that amongst 
others you have made choise of a young 
ladic, being a pure mayden, nobly 
descended by father and mother, adorned 
w™ graces and extraordinary guiftes of 
Nature; about eleven yeares of age, of 
whom you make an offer unto us, that 
yf it be the pleasure of God to incline 
ibe harts of the two yonge coople to like 
one of the other,-all circw stances shall 
be accomodated on yo" part, and that 
yo" princely desire is to knitt more and 
more, if it can be soe, mutuall bonds of 
friendship, as y‘ no practice of others 
envie should have power to weaken or 
biemish the same. 

Of w™ ladie and others, yor mat ine 
tended to send and repsent unto us as 
many livelie images as absence could 
afford, by a gentleman well qualified 
and well trusted by you, who should 
frecly and pticularly deale with us in 
all thinges necessary for an affaire of 
this importance, wishing us to suspend 
from embracing any other course in 
y' kinde till we have heard what yo’ em- 
bassador (whom you purpose to send,) 
could say in tlie matter. But yor mat'* 
hath therein not pticularlie written unto 
us (of that worthic ladie,) what she is; 
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(April, 
whether shee be of yor highnesses blood 
descended of your royal race, by 
father or mother, or from some Hd 
archduke or duke, whereof we are de. 
sirous.to be resolved, upon consid 

of w® your ma‘** most kind Mres, ye 
great king and great duke Bun 
Phederowich, of all Russia, doe acknoy. 
ledge ourself much beholden anto you, 
that. you o* loving sister are pleased to 
make unto us so loving and free yp 
offer in this kynde, wherein it cannot 
be unknowne unto yo’ ma“ y* we haye 
been moved and friendly dealt withal 
by divers other great princes who have 
sent unto us, with earnest entreatie to 
match with our children. - And in re. 
spect of our conceipt of yo ma‘* 
affection towards us, we doe rather and 
more willinglie enclyne to yor princely 
offer, then to the offer of any other great 
prince whatsoever. 

And to y* end our desire is, y* you ¢ 
loving sister would be pleased before you 
doe sende yo" embassador to lett us 
knowe howe this ladie - (proposed b 
y' na®* to be offered unto us in nry 
standeth allied to y* ma“ or otherwise, 
from what duke or archduke she is 
descended, upon notice whereof we shall 
apply ourself to resolve of ye matter, 
And, in the meane time, we will su» 
pende the embracinge any other course 
in this business, expecting, with all 
expedition, to be satisfied fullie by ¥ 
ma‘ herein. Written in o' princely 
pallace, in the cittie of Moskoe, in the 
yveare since the beginning of the world, 
7,111, and in the month of April. 

Cottonian MSS. Nero B. xi. 


Letter from Lord Raley to the Prinoest 
ophia, Electress of Hanover. 

I must take the liberty to inclose to 
your R. H. a letter from Florence, fet 
Mons. Leibnitz, from the famous Mag- 
liabecshi, who I have often heard your 
royal highness talk of, but oftener the 
late queen, your daughter ; and, having 
no letters of recommendation, and going 
by a supposed name, I could think of 
no better expedient to introduce mys 
to satisfy my curiosity of seemg © 
original, than by telling him, that, having 
passed by Hanover, Mons" Leibnitz 
desired me to make his compliments 
him, which pleased extremely that 
dirty philosopher, who did me the boner 
to carry me all over his little hous, 
which was adorned with the same — 
niture, of double and treble rows 
bound books on the sides, and strewed 


with unbound ones on the floor, viv 











1818. 
~- nor touched nothing but books. 


ee hig Jittle dirty staircase was 
Bren his ed up vith books. His 
7” rooms, above stairs, were adorned 
9 the same manner, and all his hedding 
= the unbound books, on which he 
i with a slight rug or-cover, to throw 
pt his feet, for he never pulls off his 
clothes, nor often changes his shirt, and 
was dirty when I saw him as Diogenes 
could be, and as vain i his extraor- 
dinary odd way of living, as that Grecian 
was of his. His memory is, no doubt, 
as great as the others could be, since 
there is hardly any book extant in 
Europe that he has not read, and can 
ive you a particular account of it. I 
asked him after an English book, in 
folio, which he said he had, and would 
chew me; so taking out two books, in 
folio, he bade me thrust my arm in as 
far as Lcould, which I did, and brought 
out the book I took hold of at my arm’s 
length, which proved the book I asked 
for; which was very surprising, that a 
man of his age should have so great a 
memory to direct me so soon to the 
book I mentioned, considering how 


many thousands he had, which seened | 


tobe all scattered about in the greatest 
confusion imaginable. This put me in 
mind fo tell him that I had heard the 
queen, your daughter, talk of him at 
ber table with pleasure, and particu- 
larly mentioning the seeming disorder 
of his books; and that sometimes, to 
come at those he wanted, he was obliged 
to groble to the bottem of those which 
lay on the floor, and to come at them 
was forced to stand almost upon his 
head in his books, as a duck often does 
i the water. This pleased him in- 
tuitely, and especially when 1 told him 
I have heard your royal highness men- 
ton him, for he has that good sense to 
kuow of what eredit it is to him to be 
remembered by a princess of your known 
worth and genius, He understands ‘all 
sorts of dingua Franca, since he could 
0 well understand me, being all the 
Ttalian I had, was only what I had 
picked up on the road in the fortnight 
I had been travelling from Trent thither; 
¥uich, I mixing with French and some 
n Latin, “7 understood me so well, 

. 4 Was pleased with my conver- 
sation ; that three days after ‘he drest, 
te himself, and really was a 
i “ we of a man then, though 
me on might have taken him for 
lasted i sort of creature. His visit 
ltaiane ve two hours, and, as the 
are always full of a multiplicity 
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of compliments, whether deserved ot 
no, I had my share from him, who, 
having been the day hefore at court, 
told me much on the part of the grand 
duke, who, he said, was jealous of him; 
for he had heard I had been first to see 
him, and that all the strangers went first 
* een and then to the grand 
uke. 

If your royal highness will send this 
letter to Mons’ Leibnitz, and make him 
send an answer, you may order him to 
question Magliabecchi, whether Mr. 
Yorke (which was the supposed name 
I took upon me during my voyage,) 
seemed to be in that ill state of health 
as to need such violent remedies as your | 
royal highness seems to suspect. 

Since I did myself the honor of writing 
last to your royal highness, Pietism 
seems to go down the wind, for the king, 
finding the progress Mons Frank made 
here, and that his sectators began to 
grow mutinous, has ordered him to 
return to his profession at Hall, which 
is a great mortification to the admirers 
of that Tartuffe here. 

Berlin ; Dec. 14, 1709. : 
Bibl. Birch. 4107. 


Note to Lord Raley’s Letter te the Princess 
hia, | 

This celebrated man, Antonie Mag- 
liabecchi, was born at Florence im 1635; 
his friends had at first designed him fora 
goldsmith; but, beiny suffered to follow his 
taste for the Be'les Lettres, he became 
librarian 10 Cosmo II -grand duke of 
Tuscany. He died at Florence the 14thof 
July, 1714, aged eighty-one years, leaving 
his large and valuable library -o the 
public, with a fund for its sappert. He 
was consulted by all the learned in Ev- 
rope of his time, and adored by all those 
of Florence. Instruction, books, manu- 
scripts, nothing was ‘refused to those jn 
whom he discovered the ge:m_ ot talent, 


/The Cardinal Norris wrote to him, that 


“ i lui etvit pius redevable deLavoir dirigé 
dans ses etudes, qu’uu Pape de Uuvoir honarg 
de la Pourpre.” He possessed a most re- 
tentive memory, and carried his avidity 
for books so far as to read all those which 
were not very bad, and he foand his time 
was not always lost. A collection of 
letters from the learned to him was pub- 
lished at Florence in 1745. ‘It contained 
but a very imperfect account of his 
correspondence, for Magliabeechi, in- 
different to every thing but stndy, had 
neglected to put his papers in order. 


Trial of Bishops, _ 
Adam Tarlton, or .’Ariion, bishop of 
Winchester and of Hereford, was the first 


bislop that ever had been arraigned in the 
king’s 

















































king’s courts. John Stratford, archbishop 
of Canterbury, was excluded the Parlia- 
ment-bouse in the time of Edward ITI. 
till he had answered to certaine crimes 
objected against him in the Exchequer; 
alter being admitted, he submitted him- 
self to justice, and was tried by his 
peers, viz.—four bishops, four earls, and 
four barons, and was purged. Thomas 
Lilde, bishop of Ely, was arraigned in 
the time of Edward IIT. as being ac- 
cessary to the murder of William Hoims, 
servant to the Lady Blanch Wake; he 
demanded triall by his peers, and the 
judges denied it. Richard Scroop, 
archbishop of York, was arraigned of 
hye treason before S' Will. Fulthorpe, 
andGascoyne, in the time of Fcnry LV. 
and by them was (being found guilty,) 
eondemned to be beheaded: so, in the 
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2d. of Henry IV. Mauk bishop 
Carlisle, was arraigned fon treason : 
joyning with the Hollands against the 
said Henry IV. and was tried P. patrion 
and found guilty: he would have claimed 
priviledg guia Episcopus unctus, and 
therefore not tryable coram Justicieriis 
but it was denied: the said bishop wa 
afterwards pardoned. So John 
bishop of Rochester, for denying t 
acknowledge the king's su in 
ecclesiastical matters, was therefor 
arraigned in the 27th. of Henry Vif, 
and tried P. patriam; and there it was 
resolved he should not have ng of 
his jury. By the canon law, bistiops 
were forbid to judye on cases of life, and 
therefore they have departed out of 
Parliament-house upon sach trials. 
Harl. MSS. 980, 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ORIGINAL LETTERS between Dr. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Author of Night Thoughts, and Mk. SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON, Author of Clarissa, Grandison, &c. 


———_ 


LETTER CXXXY¥., 
Dear sir, 
HAT I send, I would have now 
printed ; the yest shall follow. 
I would have but a small number print- 
ed; you be so kind as to determine the 
number for me. 

I see some masks of your’s in the 
shects I send, but I do not understand 
them: however, let me not lose the 
advantage of them; but correct as you 
please,—the more you do so, the kinder. 

I shail take the advice in your last, 
and separate the heterogeneous parts, 
The joys of the season, and the bless- 
ings of Heaven, be on you all, . 

My dear sir, 
Most affectionately youy’s, 
E. Youna. 

Wikced sleeplessness is my com- 


plaint also; pray Iet me know how 
you do. 





LETTER CXXXVI. 
Dee. 26, 1758. 

Forgive, dear and reverend sir, the 
following humble suggestions, in obe- 
dience to your condescending call 
upon me, 
_ Page 1.—And perhaps not over-important 
m tis end—[yet, dear sir, afterwards the 
introduction of that noble anecdote is 
mentioned as its end, and an important 
one. Allow me to ask, Is not ex pecta- 
tion here too greatly raised? Suppose 
some such change as titis]—in its end: re- 
warding myself, however, with digressing 
mito subjects more important, and from 


which my thoughts ought not, at this sea 
son of life, to make too long excursions, 
A serious thought, standing single among 
many of a lighter kind, will sometimes 
strike the careless wanderer, who roamed 
oniy for amusement, with useful awe: as 
monumental marble, scattered in a wide 
pleasnre-garden, (and such there aie,) will 
call to recollection those who would never 
have gone to seek it in a church-yard walk 
of mournful yews.—-To one such monament 
I may conduct you, within which the 
sepulchral lamp s:ill burns; but, unlike 
those of old, will not be extinguished, 
but made illustrions, by being produced 
after so long a time, in open day.—Consi- 
der, then, the lighter parts of my work as 
irregular walks, which the saperannuat 
gardener hath not strength [and yet, s, 
I am afraid the comparison, without your 
assistance, will not hold ; siuce the super 
annuated gardener, preserving his judgment, 
thongh not his strength, might direct his 
under-gardener, or journeyman, to trim t), 
&c.] to wim up very nicely ; but which yet 
he makes as pleasant as he can, because 
every one leads to some wholesome spot, 
useful point of view. 

You remember, that your worthy p 
tron, &c. : 

Ibid.— Proper authority stood centinel at 
the press, &c.] Will not this phrase give 
offence to the liberty-mad? Scppose 
were therefore omitted, and the whole t0 
run thus :—Overcharged it conld never 
be, if none were admitted but such as, &€¢- 

Page v.—These advantages compe 
whether we write onrselves, or, in hamblet 
leisure, peruse the works of others, 
us, While we bustle through the three 
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lic life, it gives us a respite at 
vast from care, pause of refreshing re- 
‘on, -Jf this country, &c- 

[bid Smiles cannot prevent or cure. | 
Among these are the languors of old age. 
If these are held honourable who, in an 
band benambed by Time, have grasped 
ihe jast sword in defence of their coun- 
rv; shall they be less esteemed whose 
unsteady pen still vibrates to the last in 
the cause of religion, of virtue, of learn- 
av? Both ate happy in this, that, by 
fixing their attention on objects most 
important, they escape aumberless little 
anxieties, and that tedium vite, which 
hangs often so heavy on its evening hours. 
May not this. intimate some apology for 
my spilling ink, and spoiling paper, se late 
in life? 

Ibid.—The mind of a man of genius is a 
fertile, &c. . 

Page 3.—Encreasing the mere drug of 
books, while all that makes them valuable, 
—light, knowledge, and genius, &c. 

Page 4.—Imitator's undertaking ; but 
the river and the imitation creep humbly 
along the vale. 

Page 5.— Equality which he denies. } 

After all, the first ancients had no me- 
rit in being originals ; they could not be 
imitators, Modern writers have a choice 
temake; they may soar in the regions of 
Liberty, or move in the soft and shining 
fetters of fair Imitation; and she has as 
many plausible reasons to urge, as Plea- 
sure had to offer to Hercules. Hercules 
wade the choice of an hero ; and, as such, 
is ennobled, 

Yet think not, ye asserters of classic 
excellence, that 1 deny the tribute it so 
welldeserves. He that admires not, &c, 

Page 6.—Learning, destitute of this su- 
perior aid, as fond, &e. . 


lbid—Famed examples. As beauties 


less perfect, who owe half their charms to 
cautows art, she inveighs against natural 
wstudied graces, and harmless inde- 
corums; and sets rigid bonnds to that 
lberly to which genins, &e. 

Page 9.—Would you, sir, let go the 
word licentiously in this place? | 
Ibid —Beggar'd at last, and’ lose their 
Aer - &c. Two good similes : 
pk «aaa are not usually per- 
ket gee not thirdly too sermon- 
vith acne she third fault I find 
pirit of imitation, is, &c. 

Tn "6 ayacagy not the address,— 
ruacaph, lr b searents in the same 


Id Self-worship is a spiri 
ee ited expres- 
£00: but is it not a ; Retina one ? , 
from abroad ; suppose,—import 


from classic land? This will except that 
assistanee from the light of revelation, 
which, perhaps, ought to be excepted. 


The man who thus veverences himself 
will soon find the world’s, &c. 


_ Page 13.—For tingling, tinkling ; altered 
in original, : 

Once more, good sir, excuse these 
freedoms, and those in my former let- 
ter; aud allow of my danghter Patty’s 
transcription, instead of mine. My first 
runnings, as FE may call them, are not 
legibte ; and my vibrating fingers will 
not suffer me to transcribe without 
pain, and, perhaps, affer many attempts. 
Always your’s, dear sir. Many happy 
revyolying seasons, 

S. RicHarDson. 


LETTER CXXXVII. 
Dear sir, Jan. 7, 1759. 

Your dele of my parade at the be- 
ginning is most just and judicious. 

Your monumental marbles, most beau- 
tiful, and the happiest thought in the 
world for my purpose. 

f{ would have the part I now send put 
to the press as soon as you please ; and. 
the remaining part of the first letter 
shall be sent you soon. 

Mr. Spence is with me, who sends, 
with mine and Mrs. Hailows’s, his best 
wishes and respects.. 

Heaven’s blessings be with you all! 
soprays, — 

Your most obliged, 
E. Younc. 





LETTER CXXXVIII. 
Dear sir, Jan. 1}, 1759. 

L so soon send you the last part 6f my 
first letter, in hopes that it may receive 
the same favour from you: as did the 
former part,— which was very great. 

I conclude with Mr. Addison; ané 
that part more particularly entreats your 
kind correction, 

Most part of what I now send I dic- 
tated to female hand,—the errors’ of 
which, in spelling, the composer will 
easily amend, My thanks to Miss 
Patty ; her transcripts wanted no 
amendment. IE read part of it to Mr. 
Spence, who seemed struck with its 
vivacity. I wish there is not still too 
great length. Be quite frank, and you 
will mest oblige, 

Dear sir, 
Your most obliged, 
E. Youne. 


ORIGINAL 
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THE VALLEY OF STONES,* 
NEAR LINTON, DEVONSHIRE, 
By W. WooLcorT, 


HA) peaceful vale! where sacred silence 
reigns ! 

Here the rude dia of noisy dissonance 

Ne’er enters, to disturb thy calm repose ; 

But all is peace, serene : no passions vex, 

No jarring interests ever wake to strife _, 

The tongue of Slander ; here, the haggard form 

OF Envy lurks not,—seeking whom to wound! 

Who, like the vile assassin in the dark, 

Murders in secret! while the hand remains 

Invisible, —hid in the folds of night! 


Sweet vale of contemplation ! here the mind 
May take a retrospect of former days, 

And deeply ‘* meditate on things long past,’’+ 
Till recollection tires; how states have fall’n, 
How empires risen, doom’d again to fall 

In quick succession! while thy solid rocks, 
Immoveable, unchangeable the same, 

Stand, like the mighty fabric of the world, 
Unshaken and compos’d amid the rage 

Of elemental war, of winds, and waves! 


What strong emotions rise within the breast, 

As the eye glances on thy top-most cliffs ? 

Thy monuments of hoar antiquity ! 

Frosted by Time !—I love to see them shoot 

Their bold aspiring columns to the skies, 

In dreadful majesty, grotesque and wild! 

See, on yon cliff, which overhangs the sea, 

Whose base repels the chiding of the waves, 

When vex’d to madness by the frowns of 
Heav’n ! 

An antique castle, proudly eminent, 

The work of Nature, stands sublime on high, 

And mocks the angry tempests as they pass! 





* The Valley of Stones, or, as it is now 
called, the Valley of Rocks, is a beautiful and 
a most fomantic spot, about half a mile in 
length. Its situation is between two hills, 
covered with an immense quantity of stones, 
terminating with rocks, rising to a great 
height,—one of which, in particular, assumes 
the appearance of a magnificent castle; and 
by which appellation it is at present distin- 
guished. Towards the ciose of the valley the 
rocks open, and present a delightful view of 
the Bristol channel, the coagt of Wales, and 
some of its distant mountains. The scenery 
of this picturesque valley is wonderfully bold 
and striking. the country-people call it by the 
name of the Deans or Danes. Near this Spot 
are still visible the remains of Danish encamp.- 
meats ; particularly at Oldborough, a little to 
the east ot Countisbury, and at the northern 
extremity of Devon. This encampment js in 
a periect state. Our historians inform us, that, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, the Danes 
landed on this coast, and committed many 
depredations,—when Porlock and Watchetr 
became a prey to the merciless invaders. and 
= ee experienced all the accu- 
mulate rors that could possib] inflic 
by famine, fire, and ewerd. at ae 


+ Shakspeare. 
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Here, on the left, as down you walk the ya! 
Conspicuous, on a steep acclivity, * 
Stands the rough fragment of a broken rock, 
Horrid and vast, of most unwieldy weight} 
Distinguish’d by this odd, fantastic name, 
*t The devil’s cheese-wring!’’ So the village 
swains, , 
As in derision, call its *Tisa stone, 
A combination rather, rudely piled 
In most romantic wildness.—Here, I thought, 
The heroes of renown’d antiquity, 
immortalized by Homer, might have met, 
And tried their strength of muscle. Ajax, bere, 
Might, with the mighty Diomede, have strove, 
And rent the rocks asunder! Front to 
Here Hector and Achilles might contend 
For victory, and tire their hostile limbs, 
*Til Greek or Trojan fell- Achilles’ arm 
Might shake the antique castle at his foe, 
And his strong foe the **devil’s cheese-wring”’ 
wield! 
(Fit weapons for such valiant warriors famed,) 
And hurl the broken fragments in mid-air! 
But, for the ‘strength of these degenerate 
days,”’ 
They are too vast, or we too feeble grown. 


Here, in this peaceful valley, once, perhaps, 

Was heard the din of war, the trumpet’s clang 

The clash of arms, and hiss of hostile spears, 

Mix’d with the victor’s shout,—the groaas a 
death ! 

While, in a mingled current, to the sea 

The blood of Danes and Britons freely flow'd! 

For, not far hence, as history} records, 

A host of fierce barbarians, rough and wild, 

Came from the north, and blacken’d all ue 
coast, , 

And, like a deluge, pour’d along the land! 

Denmark’s abhorred sons, in quest of preys 

On murder and on devastation bent! 

Hubba their chief, whose banner proudly 
wav’d,— 

The gloomy raven, purpled with the blood 

Of the slain victim ‘—murder’d innocence, ~ 

Untimely slain! The peaceful natives fled, 

Affrighted at their ruin'd villages; 

But fled not long: in native vigour bold, 

Confiding in their strength, they soon return’ds 

Indignant, on the foe ; their firm resolve, 

To die or conquer! The assault the Danes 

Could not resist : confounded, they gave "4s 

In wild confusion, and their chief was slain 


So perish all, who dare the rash attempt 

‘To cuales the free-born sons of Britain slaves ! 
England, I trust, will never’ sink +o low, 

To wear of bondage the accursed chaits, 
While Britain has a son to wield as 


And now, sweet vale of solitude and peace !§ 
O! that af peace were too the frighted 


rea ee. ” 
In the year $79, Hubba the Dane, * 
A Mcdire? po i off many, of the English, 
was himselt cut off; and the anish standar’ 
of the reafen, or raven, became the spoil 
the victors, 
§ The sword is now happily shea 
may the olive of Peace long continue 
flourish throughout the habitable world! News 
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distuy b'd | will the sword 
rich blood, Mah brother’ : blood, 
return | 
ies seabbard,-rerust to wound no more 2 
pack ee — and solitude, adieu! 
sy fet me homeward trace their wand’ring 
While ah. a look still *¢ ling’sing,’’* I 
H ° . ; . 
et — the follies yain of life f 
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ON THE NEW YEAR; 
By J. B. Rousseau. 
Translated by SARAH CANDLER, 


E glorious orb that rules the year, 
T" fight and heat refulgent source, 
Nog tefminates its short career, 

To recommence its annual course, 


Tho’ with surprise we call to mind, 
How rapidly the year has pass’d, 

The one succeeding we shall find 
Elapse ao swiftly as the last. 

All things, without redress, below 
Submit to Time’s imperious sway ; 

And ev'ry moment Heaven bestows, 
Annuls the light’s preceding ray 


Alas! the happiest day we know 

Can only once our minds elate :— 
Alas! the year exempt from woe 

Only begins, to terminate. 


We all must yield to Nature’s plan, 

With every creature that has breath ; 
For, ah { the natal hour of man 

Is but the first advance to Death, 


Then why this transient life infect 
With anxious thought, and useless care ? 
And why the present day reject, 
For time approaching to prepare? 
Ifsuch the destiny of man, 
A moment may his life destroy :— 
0! let us hail, while yet we can, 
The present, not the future, joy- 


How truly wretched is the mind 
riches’ specious charms beguile ; 
se care (to present ills resign’d) 
Is bent on Fortune’s future smile. 
Thus rolls the prime of life away,— 
The gay delusions still increase > 
d, to uncertain hopes a ss: ae arr 
” sacrifices present peace. 
Vai of Folly ' thus employ’d 
O worldly schemes of care and Strife, 
0 die before you have enjoy’d 
he pleasurable charms of life. 
I ag the errors that you love, 
or teel their fascinating power ; 
Present instant | improve, 
Repardle.s of the future hour. 
O! let us gratefully enjoy 
PA * many blessings we possess ; 
Ot vain desire destroy 
*relish of our happiness. 


Thee we never can recal 
tule we m * 
ay Oever know ; 


° Ling’y} 
ng look ,— 
Mostuty Mac, No. oa. 





thus the present time js ali 
~ Phat ‘man can call his own below. 


sb 
INSCRIBED TO E. B. 


W HEN me 4 Winter's keener blast, 
And bleak December’s winds are past ; 
When Spring atid Summer breathe around, 
And deck with flow’rs and fruits the ground ¢ 
Be thing to steal from worldly strife, _ 
And note th’ occurrences of life ; 
To linger near some murm’ring brook, 
And ponder on thy Pocket-book. 
x porte en it is not given 

0 read the purposes of Heaven: 
Yet, tho’ the fone to divine, ‘ 
Nor gift of prophecy, be mine, 
I dare predict, in symmetry 
And form whate’er thy volume be, 
Its circumscribed page shall hold 
The deed unseen, the tale untold ; 
ley register’d therein shall be’ 

ull many a pleasing history, © 
Of act in seciet ease bless 
Affliction’s child, and soothe distress, 
Perchance, on some far distant day, 
When rolling years have past away, 
And thoughts of former scenes arise, 
And bind our souls in stronger ties ; 


_ Together, smiling, we may look 


With pleasure o’er thy Pocket-book, 
But, mark me, Betsey ! let me bind 


. A useful moral on thy mind; 


Nor let the emblem be mistook,— 
Thy heart is but a Pocket-book ! 

And every thought that’s written there, 
And every wish, and every prayer, 

Is read distinctly by that Eye 

Which pierces through eternity : 

Oft shouldst thou turn the volume o'er, 
And all its deep contents explore. 


Tis sweet, ’tis passing sweet, for me 
To traverse through futurity ; 

For I am tutor’d to believe, 

And I the pleasing thought receive, 


That, when thy God the dead shall raise; 


And read the diary of thy days;— 
Tho’ many a fault be rang’d around, 
And many a blotted page be found,— 
Some memoranda will appear, 

Bestain’d with a repentant tear; 
Some records, mix’d with worldly strife, 
Of Heaven and everlasting life. 

Yes! I will pleasingly presage, 

That, scrawl’d in every chequer’d page, 
There shall be found, however rude, 
The signature of gratitude; _ 

And, haply, in the margin spied 

The record that thy Saviour died. 


Then lift to Heav’n the raptur’d eye 
With confidence and certainty ; 
And, if thy poet’s humble prayer 
And ardent vow find favour there, 
Thy great Creator’s helping hand 
Shall guide thee through a weary land ; 
His providence and watchful eye 
Lure thee from earthful vanity, 
And, rich in mefcy, overlook 
The errors of thy Pocket-book. 
Birmingham. AdIBROSE. 
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To R.ACKERMANN, 101, Strand, London ; 
for a Moveable Axle for Carriages. 
— January 27, 1818. 


tear ingenious and useful inven- 
tion consists in the upper and 
lower parts of the carriage being united 
into one whole, by which, greater sim- 
plicity and solidity are produced; the 
danger arising from the breaking of the 
perch-bolt is entirely obviated; by the 
mode of placing the springs, great elas- 
ticity is obtained, and the carriage can 
be turned, without the least risk, in the 
smallest possible space. The advan- 
tages resulting from this invention, 
which is, of course, peculiarly applicable 
to four-wheeled carriages, may be thus 
enumerated : 

1, A carriage, with the moveable axle, 
will turn in a very limited space, where 
ic would be impossible for the same car- 
riage, with the stiff axle, to effect that 
movement, 

2. The moveakle axle permits a car- 
riage to be built from fifteen to eighteen 
inches shorter than on the old principle, 
and will, of course, greatly diminish the 
draught. 

5. The moveable axle affords complete 
security against upsetting. It is a safe- 
guard agaist accidents in turning, as the 
wheels never change their position, but 
only their direction: whereas the stiff 
axle, on the contrary, augments the danger 
at that moment. It is a notorious fact, 
that more carriages are upset in making 
short turns, than m any other way. 

4. With this axle the fore-wheels can be 
made much higher, while the body may be 
hung lower; a circumstance not admis- 
sible with a stiffaxle. A high fore-wheel, 
moreover, adds much to the beavty of a 
carriage, while it also greatly reduces the 
craught, and surmounts, with much greater 
facility, any obstructions that happen to 
le in the way, or that present themselves 
in bad roads, 

5. This axle is by no means so liable to 
break as the stiff one: its greatest strength 
t bronght behind the nave of the wheel, 
the place where the common axle fre. 
quently breaks ; and, owing to its being 
moveable, it gives way to any obstruction 
that is encountered by the wheel. 

6. The breaking of the perch-bolt,—a 
very scrious consideration, to which four. 
wheeled carriages are continually - ex. 
posed, and which but too often haspens, 
especially to travelling-carriages in bad 
reads, or in going up and down hill,—is 
remlered next ta impassible by the move- 
able axle. With this inveution, the upper 
aud lowes carriage constitute but ouc and 
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not two distinct parts, as in the old ¢on, 
struction with the stiff axle 
little stress rests on the per 

_ 7. The airy and li 
beauty of good | 
sulidity, have always been, with the gen 
tleman of taste and the 
ingenuity, the principal object in th 
building of carriages. All these qualitie 
are here combined in one simple inves. 
tion,—producing at once safety, ease, aad 
elegance, er 





To Witttam West and Dantet Wen, 
both of Bombay, in the East Indiv, 
for certain Methods o 


Power and 
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ines, comblect ‘on 


coachmaker of 


md 
otion to Pressy 


Mechanical Apparatus, 


March 14, 1816. | 
The improvements for which this 
patent has been granted, have ‘two 
distinct objects, the one a diminution 
of friction in machinery, the other a 
due adjustment of mechanical power, 
and both tending to lessen that waste 
of moving force or of time, which, with 
many ordinary machines, is found to be 
unavoidable, and in some instances very 
considerable. 
The attention of the patentees was 
principally directed to the improvement 
of presses for packing fresh-gathered 
cottun-wool; and, with this view, they 
spent above three years in experiments 
with variéusly-contrived machines, and 
in ascertaining the nature and effects 
of friction, as well as the compressibility 
and expansive force of cotton. 
means of nine hundred experiments, 
carefully made with a regular series o 
weights, from ten thousand pounds down 
to five hundred pounds, presst 
cylindrical and plane surfaces 
of three square inches and upward, fo 
twenty square inches in extent, 
with various degrees of velocity acct 
rately noted, an idea 0 
effects of friction was obtai 
useful practical table was const 
And by means of about one hu 
and sixty experiments with the sam 
series of weights, and with powe 
machines, upon various 
cotton, sufficient information was 
tained In respect to its resisting force 
under cach degree of compression. 
The former course of experiment 
confirmed by observations apo? 
large screws commonly used 
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x the screws is sufficient for the 
vate ssion of the cotton, and that 
above three-fourths is consumed in 

coming the enormous resistance 
ww by the friction of the parts: 
ghile the latter experiments prove that 
che resisting force of the cotton increases 
rapidly during the ordinary process of 

ion, and is about seventy times 
ter at the end of the operation than 
at the commencement, This circum- 
tance shews that a machine, with an 
equable power, is not well adapted for 
the purpose, as it must occasion some 
ss of time, it being impossible to 
inerease the velocity of the moving force 
« much in the commencement as to 
compensate for the slow process of such 
4 machine, which must be sufficiently 
powerlul to complete the operation. 
It was found that these evils could be 
remedied or reduced by the construction 
ofa press, according to the methods for 
which this patent has been since ob- 
tained, as the friction of this new 
machine would amount to less than one- 
fourth of the force employed to work it, 
and its powers could be accelerated, 
during its operation, ina ratio corre+ 
sponding very nearly with the increasing 
resisting force of the cotton. 

The specification ef this invention 
describes, at considerable length, these 
new methods of producing and applying 
power and motion to presses, or other 
machines, and is accompanied with 
drawings of nineteen figures, illustrative 
of different modifications: their general 
piinciples, however, may be in some 
measure collected from the following 
extracts. “Our first method of com- 
Municating an equalized or an acce- 
erative power or-velocity, in either a 
rectilinear, reciprocating or circular 
manner or direction to any machinery, 
8 effected aud performed by means of 
al instrdment, mechanical orga, of 
pece of mechanism, which we distin- 
guish by the name of the rotative wedge; 

igure and the action of which may 

conceived by supposing a wedge to 
ve bent partly” or eitirely round the 
ater or external surface of a hollow 
7 & solid cylinder, and fixed tiiereto 
on edge being placed parallel 
ha the axis of the cylinder, and its 

"Or 6r acting surface, consequently 
Projecting in a spiral form or’ in 
tarrelin’ se Spire a 

Yeline, diverging from or convergin 
wards the axis of the evli ar 
bs ae ee ylinder. In 
‘position, when the cylinder is 
ai oy a upon its axis, any bodies 
ating varfte in close contact with the 
'e of the wedge, and oon- 
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fined between proper retainers . or 
guides, will be moved in a rectilinear 
direction,, either from the centre of 
motion or towards it.” These rotatiye 
wedges are made to act upon friction 
wheels of large diameter, from which, 
in some instances, the motion is con- 
veyed by means of hooks or pawls, to 
racks or toothed wheels; and a very 
intense power is thus obtained with very 
little loss of force in friction: the direc- 
tion of the motion may also be altered 
by means of the rotative-wedge, from 
rectilinear to rotary, or, vice versa, with- 
out any of the irregularities of the 
common crank, which communicates. a 
motion variable as the sines of the arch 
it describes in its rotation. 

The second method consists in the 
application of certain bars or beams, 
calculated to communicate a force in 
the manuer of a direct thrust or pressure 
in the direction of theirlength. “These 
said bars, or beams, we distinguish by 
the name of geometrical levers, (the 
calculation of their powers depending 
upon the geometrical principles of circles 
and triangles ;) and, by means of a pro- 
per arrangement of them, we construct 
presses with a power that increases or 
accelerates during the process of their 
action.” A geueral idea may be formed 
of the manner in which these geome- 
trical levers act, by imagining “a beam 
of wood to be placed with one end 
resting upon the ground, the other end 


considerably elevated and reclining 


avainst a wall: in this position, let it be 
supposed that a quantity of cotton, woo), 
hemp, or other elastic matter, is con- 
fined and opposed to the aetion of the 
lower end of the bepm, and that a 
sufficient power is applied at the upper 
end to foree it perpend:cularly down- 
ward; in this case the elastic matter 
would be compressed with a power or 
force continually increasing, during’ the 
descent of the beam, in an inverse 
proportion of the eosines of its re- 
spective angles of elevation. ‘This is 
the simplest construction; but, more 
frequently, we find it requisite to com- 
bine two, three, or more of the said 
geometrical levers, of equal or various 
lengths, and to attach them to each 
other in different positions, in order to 
obtain the necessary ratio of powers, or 
the required extent of motion for the 
various descriptions of presses.” 

The new cotton-press, accordingly, 
consists of a combination of two of these 
geometrical levers, actuated by means 
of a capstan, with two of the rotative 
wedges, which operate alternately ; and 
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the powers of the machine are so well 
adjusted, that there is no sensible dif- 
ference in the force required to be 
exerted apon the capstan throughout 
the whole operation of compression. 





List of New Patents, and we earnestly solicit 
the Putentees to favor us with copies or 
extracts of their Specifications. 

Joun Turner, of Birmingham; for 
certain improvements in the plating cop- 
per or brass, or a mixture of copper and 
brass, with pure or standard gold, or gold 
mixed witha greater portion of alloy ; and 
in the preparation of the same for rolling 
into sheets.—Dec. 5. 
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WittiAM Butk, of ; ™~ 
Hertford, and Ronert Hervey, 
ping, Essex; for certain improtemenr’ 
the means or mode of making pines. 


tubes of porcelain clay, mr Sy deeds 


peptenges-r: a8. Boi oy y Pel mis 
r. STRATTON, of Gutter-lane, Ch 
side; for improvements in corte cane 
parts of gas apparatus.— Dec. 5, 
JoseEPH WiLp, of Pyléwell-houy 
Southampton; for a macliifie for separ. 
ting corn, grain, and seeds, from theittay, 
STEPHEN PRICE, of Stroud, Gloucester 
engineer ; for: lis iinpréved substitute for 
teasles,to he used if the dressing of waolles 
cloths, or fabrics which require dressing, 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


[The great use, as well as novelty, of the 
information promulgated by this Se- 
ciety, will occasion us, in future, to give 
a summary of the chief papets contained 

- tn its valuable Transactions. The fol- 

 Jowing are from the sixth part of the 
second volume, just published. ] 


Description of the different Plants grown 
in Gardens, under the denomination 


of Winter Greens, with ari Account of 


their Qualities, of the Seasons in which 
they are to be used, and of their Culti- 
vation. By Mr. WitLiAM MoreGAn, 


PANHE, Savoys do not, perhaps, strictly 
belong to the Winter Greens, but I 

have introduced them into the present 
gollection, in order that I might be able 
to exhibit ali the green vegetables for the 
supply of the table, during the winter 
portion of the year, that is, from the 
month of November to April, inclusive. 
The first plaut I am to notice is the 
Green Savoy. ‘This must be used the 
first of the whole class, in as much as it is 
the least hardy. It is in demand, and 
supplies the London market, through 
the month of November, and until the 
plants are rendered useless by frost, by 
which it is essentially injured, aud ulti- 
mately destroyed. It grows to the 
height of two feet and upwards, the 
leaves are large and rugose, the veins, 
Which shew conspicuously underneath, 
being of a greenish white. ‘The heart is 
large and compact, in shape like a sugar- 
loaf cabbage, but sometimes more glo- 
bular; the heart-leaves are green on the 
outside part, but are blanched inte: nally. 
Except where a large consumption 
requires stronger plants, or great markets 
are to be supplied, the Dwarf Savoy is 
to be preterred. This sort possesses 
much excellence; it is hardier than the 


v 





preceding, bearing well the attack of the 
first winter frosts, by which the delicacy 
of its flavour is materially improved; and, 
from its small size, it is better adapted to 
the tables of private families. The best 
plants grow close to the ground, not 
exceeding a foot in height: they are quite 
a distinct variety from the Green Savy. 
The leaves aré peculiarly rugose, the 
projections being on the upper surfaee, 
and the corresponding indentations on 
the under part: the veins, which are ren 
dered most conspicuous by the deep 
green of ‘the other part of the leaf, are 
nearly white; being only slightly tinged 
with green: the beaft is small, close, and 
compact, quite green externally, and 
only blanched where the parts are 
excluded from the light. jibe 
The third and last sort of this division 
is the Yellow Savoy, the pecutiar exeth 
lence of which is, that by its hardiness it 
etiables us to’ continue the tse of 
eabbages till mid-winter: it does not 
yield to either of the others in goodness, 
and by many persons it is preferred, 
being considered much sweeter. 
both the other Savoys have perished from 
severe weather, this will survive, and, 
from its size, is fitted to yield a succe> 
sion to.the Green Savoy, for the market- 
gardencr’s use. It is not unlike 
Green Savoy in general habit and si2®; 
but the leaves, though rugose, are ™ 
smoother and pafer than the other, 
the veins afe green: the heart !s less 
compact, though nearly as large; and its 
colour, instead of being a gradation from 
green to white, is a fine yellow, even @ 
the parts exposed to view. is 
commonly sold for the Yelloto Savoy, ™ 
the shops, is very inferior to that W 
is now exhibited, but the best I have 
sten are in the royal gardens at Kew. 
Approaching to the Savoy is the plant 
produciag 
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1 se Diasils Sprout: indeed, 
an eousider it as fio other thun’a 
variety of the Savoy, with an elongated 
stem, producing, from the ale of the 
yares, shoots Which form small green 


peads, like Cubbuges in miniature, each - 


m oné to two inclies in dia- 
a the whole ranged spirally 
the stem, the main leaves of whiclhi 
drop of early. This spiral appearance 
ig caused by the manuer of the insertion 
of the-leaves on the chief stem, which, 
I believe, is in this fashion in all the 
2 tribe, bat certainly in oo 
¢. The top of the plant resembles 
set eSavdy nlanted late in the season: 
it is small, and with Only a little green 
heart, and is of little value. The Sprouts, 
of little cabbages, are excellent for the 
fable, after they have -been exposed to 
some frost: they are not, however, 
soficicntly hardy to bear very severe 
weather, and generally perish before the 
spting. I consider them as the first to 
bé used of those plants, propérly called 
Winter Greens. Few persons: possess 
the genuine sort of Brussels Sprouts. 

The plants hitherto described are 
these which form cabbages with hearts, 
and are eaten in that state. The -sub- 
jects which remain to be treated of, are 
entirely open in their crown; but the 
portions of them to ‘bé used are taken 
fem the centre of the plarits, and are 
laos of a peony autumn. 

en Borecole, which is called 
it the southern parts of Britain the 
reed vo Fi one ‘of the most im- 

of the whole. ‘Though fre- 

quently seen in gardens, it is too little 
cultivated : for it is impossible to find 
plant of more excellence for the table, 
ormore easy of cultivation; and it is 
capable of enduring severe frosts. It 
affords the best greens, after the first 
tlarp frost has mellowed its flavour 
tntil the middle of February. Tis 
ight is usually from two to three 
ion —— seen a variety much 
Prom bight ig be sms Pr ae 
en, dee obed, 

and not very wide, slightly papodd on 
upper surface, having indentations 

ou the under surface, corresponding to 
Projections above, with veins of a 
Ree white _ The chief peculiarity 
margins of the leaves, which 


are nlattea :: 
nen ina very singular manner, 
that the a Y widened so considerably 


ctual margin of the leaf, in 
a * age of the plaiting, will mea- 
ree times as much as the edge of 


caf Would, if only a quarter of an 


/ 
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inch of it were taken away all round. 
The crown, of centre, of the plant, ent 
off so as to include the leaves which do 
not exceed nine inches in length, is the 
part to be gathered for use: it boils well, 
and makes a most tender, sweet, and 
delicious green, provided it has been 
duly exposed to frost. : 

- The Purple Borecole, in its formation 
and habit, differs nothing frém thé 
Green : the only. peculiarity it bas, is that 
of being éf'a deep purple colour: as the 
leaves enlarge, they have an inclination 
to become green, but the veins still 
remain jurple. There are tall and 
dwarf varieties of this, as well as of the 
Green Borecole. yes Rey 

Besides these two, I have grown 
plants of the Variegated Borecole. ‘They 
sport into varieties in the most remark- 
able manner, no two being exactly like 
each other ; some are veined with purple, 
some with white: the leaves are vari- 
ously indented and coloured, and some 
are much smoother than others. Many 
are singularly beautiful, and may be 
cultivated for ornament. 

The Green which is cultivated in the 
royal gardens of Kew and Kensington, 
under the name of German Kale, is a 
variety of the Scotch Kale, of singular 
merit. It is frequently sold in the shops 
for the true Scotch Kale, and is the 
plant known in Scotland under the same 
designation that it goes by in the royal 
vardens, -but is more usually called 
Curlies, or Curled Kale, by the Scotch 
gardeners. , . 

‘The Thousand-headed Cabbage, which 
has been much’extolled as an article in 
agriculture, may be also considered as 
belonging to the garden. I notice it, 
chiefly because I know, from expe- 
rience, that it will withstand the severest 
frost, and will survive, and be useful, 
when every other vegetable of the Cab- 
bage tribe has been destroyed. It grows 
to the height of four feet and upwards, 
sending out from its main stem branches 
in the manner of a tree; from the ends 
and sides of these branches proceed 
shoots, which appear as if actually in 
growth the whole winter. The. leaves 
are of a pale green, very numerous, 
tungue-shaped, and entire, being nar- 
rower than those of any other green 
with which I’ am acquainted. The 
whole plant has, as it were, the appear- 
ance of a large thick bush of green 
leaves. 

The Chou de Milai is the latest of the 
Winter grééns which grow with elon- 


‘stems: it-is something like the 
at Brussels 
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Brussels Sprouts in’ general habit, ex- 
ecpt that the side-shoots, instead of 
forming little cabbages with small hearts, 
are sprouts. ‘The principal leaves of 
this plant are not very large; they are 
sugose like the Savoy, and form a small 
crown on the top of the plant, which 
remains open, and does not cabbage: 
this top may be cut off, and used for the 
table, in February. 

The EgyptianKale, or, as I have heard 
it called, the Rabi Kale, has much the 
appearance of a Swedish turnip which 
has shot intoa head, but the plant has no 
bulb whatever: the stalk is very thick, 
and extends about ten inches above the 
ground, shooting in the spring from all 
points; the leaves are narrow, without 
serratures, but generally have, at. the 
lower part, one strong indentation on 
each side; they are of a dark green, like 
those of the Swedish Turnip, and much 
resemble them in flavour. 

The plant called Ragged Jack is very 
well kuown also in cottage and farm- 
gardens; but in the seed shops it is a 
greater stranger, for I was not able to 
procure the seeds in London, last spring, 
except under an crroneous appellation. 

‘The Jerusalem Kale is much superior, 
in quality and produce, to either of the 
preceding, which it agrees with in habit 
and growth, ‘The leaves are long, with 
several deep indentations on each side: 
their edges are serrated, but not deeply 
so, the upper surface having a purplish 
hue, the under being a pale green, and 
the veins are purple, inclining to a pink 
colour. ‘The whole plant, when grow- 
img, appears of a dingy purple: it is 
extremely hardy, and were it not that 
its use, as a late green, is superseded by 
the next plant I have to describe, it 
ought to be universally cultivated. 

The plant I have alluded to is called 
by Mr. Aston, in his Epitome of the 
Hortus Kewensis, the Buda Kale. I 
received the seeds originally as those of 
the Russian Kale, and I have lately 
learned, that from its having been culti- 
vated in large quantities about Man- 
chester, it is called by many the Man- 
chester Kale: by some it is also called the 
Prussian Kale; but these last appella- 
tions must give way to the authorized 
name by whichit is known in the royal 
gardeus. It is the last plant of the 
tribe, and is, perhaps, as valuable in the 

garden as the best of the others: it is 
perfectly hardy, and remains till late in 
the spring betore it pushes to flower, 
thereby keeping up the supply of green 
vegetables tor the table until the carly 
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[April 1, 
cabbages are ready. Itis.a dwarfinig 
habit, like the three preceding ones; byt 
itis altogether more close and compact, 
and the head, when gathered, has cous 
derable substance. The leaves are mog 
like those of the German Kale, and haye 
the same sort of fringe on their margj 
Before the plant begins to shoot, in the 
spring, it appears purple, the back and 
edges of the leaves being tinged with 
that colour, which of course are moreiy 
view in their growing state than whey 
expanded. 

The Savoys and the tall winter grees 
may be sown the third week in March 
and the strongest plants put out in June, 
leaving the others for successive 
if desired, to he planted in July. The 
dwarf winter greens, not being required 
to attain much size before the winter, 
ought not to be. sown till the middle of 
May, nor be planted out until July, 
But it must be remembered, that as the 
Buda Kale is expected to furnish asup- 
ply much longer than most of the others, 
aud until late in the spring, a greater 
breadth of ground should be allowed for 
this kind, and that a second plantation of 
it, in August, will always be necessary 
for the late gathering. 

On promoting the early Puberty of 
pho Jor then Trect, when raised 
Jrom Seed. By Joun WILttams, 
Esq. of Pitmaston, near Worcester. 
'The facts are these: in November and 

December, 1809, I sowed the kernels of 

several ripe Pears, in separate pots, aud 

placed them in a green-house during the 
winter. They began to vegetate in the 
following. month of February, and in 

March the pots were removed into my 

grapery, where they remained till after 

midsummer, The plants weve thea 
carefully removed into a seed-bed, and 
planted in rows, about fourteen inches 
apart, where they remained . till the 
autumn of 1811, when they were agail 
transplanted into a nursery, at distances 

of six fect. Every succeeding winter I 

pruned away all small trifling Jateral 

shoots, leaving the stronger laterals at 
their fuil length to the bottom of the 
plants, and made such a general dispose 
lion of the branches, as that the leaves of 
the upper shoots might not shade 

situated underneath: every leaf, there- 
fore, was thus rendered an efficient 
organ, by its full exposure to the light; 
as in similar experiments upon the Peat 

tree, described by Mr. Knight 9 . 

Horticultural Transactions, (volume I 
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page 71). At the height of feet, 
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[ had the satisfaction to observe 

a the branches ceased to produce 
ad and the leaves began to assume a 
cultivated character. Several of 
these trees afforded blossoms and fruit 
jast year. One seedling Siberian variety 
of the Apple, thus treated, yielded fruit 
st four years old, and many more at the 
of five and six years. I consider 
these facts of some importance, in 
ring the object of obtaining new 
varieties of fruit trees from seed, and 
eonfirming, were it necessary, the valu- 
able discoveries of the President in 
that part of vegetable physiology which 
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points out the curious and wonderful 
processes going’on in the leaf. 

Two of my new Pears were raised 
from seed of the Swan’s Egg, imprez- 
nated with the pollen of the Gansell’s 
Bergamotie (the Bonne Rouge of the 
French.) In shape, the Pearsbear a con- 
siderable resemblance to the Gansell’s 
Bergamotte, and, as far as so unfavour- 
able a scason as that of last year will 
allow me to judge, I think, as the trées 
advance in age, their produce will be 


thought superior ia flavour and size te 
the Swan’s Egg, 
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Mewl's celebrated Overture ‘ Del? Irato,” 
adepted for the Piano-forte, with Accom- 
paniments ; by S. F. Rimboult. 3s. 

TE have perused this composition 
} with more than common grati- 
fexion. Its force and originality of 
conception, as also its mastery in 
modulation, and happy diversity of 
expression, without the forfeitare of 
consistence and coherence, have con- 
spired to please and delight us. Some 
of the passages are highly brilliant; 
especially one in the first part, which 

Mr. Mehul has judiciously repeated in 

the second. We are sorry that the 

piece is limited to a single movement. 

Whatever variety the genius of the 

tomposer may have produced in one 

end the sanie time, a mutation of mea- 
sure both affords a new scope for the 
imagination, and gives a fresh spring to 
tte anditor’s attention. To this truism, 
may be added the consideration of the 
fect, that the piece is really so short, 
tat it would well have admitted ‘of an 
augmented length. 

he accompanying parts, which are 
sparately printed, we have sedulously 
fxamined, and discovered in them much 
tontrivance as well as true beauty of co- 
baring. While closely interwoven with 
what they enrich and variegate, they do 
bot conceal their own excellence. hey 

‘re what all accompaniments should 

enninct yet connected; varied in 

-. ws of the same family with 

é parent matter; and at once display 

“emaster and the man of talent. 


« tur 
a Cast 2 a favorite Overture for 
Ms De. nae tano-forte; by J. Jay, 
oun overture, which consists of a 
ttetch ent in common time of four 
ets ina bar (allegro, } interrupted 


in its course by the sudden and un- 
expected introduction of ‘* God save 
the King,” after which air, the original 
movement is resumed,—this overture, 
we would say, is conceived with con- 
siderable spirit, and conducted with a 
vigour and consistency that demand our 
favorable report. We will not deny 
that some of the principal passages may 
be found in other compositions, and that 
a greater variety and relief might have 
more adorned, and further recommended, 
this ingenious production; but we must, 
in candour, observe, that the adapted 
passages are artfully incorporated with 
the original matter ; and that the absent 
diversity finds an apology in the general 
analogy and force of the ideas. 

We do not see announced in the 
title-page, the flute part, with which the 
piece is accompanied, printed on a 
distinct half-sheet: we are, therefore, 
more just to Dr. Jay than he is to him- 
sclf, when. we announce it for bum. 
This we not only do, but declare, that 
it forms an able and desirable appendage 
to the piece; and that, while it affords an 
additional evidence of the composer's 
merit, cannot fail to enhance, with the 
public, the general attraction of the 
composition. i 
An Epicedium, to the Memory of the Princess 

Cha: Wtie of Wales. Composed by J. 

Whitaker. 23. 

This effort of Mr. Whitaker's bears 
the stamp of talent; but that talent hes 
been cramped by the poetry he had te 
treat, if poetry it can justly be deno- 
minated. We have often been con- 
cerned to sce so important a misfortune 
as that of the nation’s Joss, in the death 
of the Princess, torn from us “10 youth 
and heauty’s pride,” made a subject 


for the idle and awkward Muse of dull- 
ness 
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ness and yanity ; and this instance adds to 
our mortification. ‘Phe music, however, 
compensates, in a considerable degree, 
for the absence of idea and, rhythm in 
the words, and will, we think, give a 
currency to the publication, for which 
it could not have hoped, had the com- 
poser been upon a level with the poet. 
“« Fantasia,” for the Piuno-forte,. in which 
is introduced several favorite Airs; com- 
posed by C. L. Lithunder. 48, : 
This Fantasia ovcupies seventeen 
pages, and comprizes eleven different 
movements; some original, and some 
selected. Among the latter, we find, 
“God save the King ;” “ Robin Adair ;” 
“Qh! Happy Tawny Moor ;” .a 
“Swedish Dance?’ and “Ye Banks 
and Braes.” The qualification neces- 
sary to this publication was, evidently, 
of a three-fold nature: inventive, as 
regarding the production of the original 
matter ; tasteful, as respecting the 
ehoiee of the selected melodies; and 
jedicious, as concerning the arrange- 
ment, or disposition of the whole. In 
the first ot these, Mr. Lithander cer- 
tainly exhibits considerable claims upon 
our approbation, in as much as genius 
and science are conspicuous in every: 
page: in the second, taste is by no means 
wanting; and, in the third, we discover 
evidences of a mind capable of embracing 
an extended and multifarious whole. 
Viewed in the aggregate, therefore, 
we think this piece highly creditable to 
the ingenious author, compiler, and ar- 
ranger, and feel it our duty to recom- 


mend it to the attention of piano-forte 
students. 


“Odd Matters ;’ composed by Deither. 
1s. 6d. | 
To those who delight in hearing 
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wbbish in rhy ea 
THODISA In Mayme, sung fo a go 
we earnestly recommend “baa sm 
ters.” ‘Fo: Mr. Deither, much pnig 
isdne ; for, in spite of the badness of the 
words, he has really prodnced a novel 
and pleasant melody. Many listen 
productions of this kind, only for the 
sake of the musi¢; and to such; this 
publication will not be un 
The, passages are~ free, nettih-an 
easy ; and lie within the compass of the 
most ordinary and limited voice, * ~ 
Glinor’s Song, from Glenarvon. — 

by F. I, Klost. 48. 64. 9 

This is a tasteful and affecting Jittle 
song. Its simplicity-adds much to its 
general merit; and we doubt not, that 
it will prove’ universally attractive, 
The words are smooth in their vers 
fication, and natural in their sentiment: 
The modulating to the fifth of the ai- 
ginal key, through ‘the medium of th 
relative minor, is ingenious and effective: 
and the regular and consistent cast of 
the whole melody, evinces, a sound 
judgment and cultivated taste, 


“ Sweet Rose!” A Tribute to the Memory 

f the Princess Charlotte of Wales; by 

ohn Davy. 18. 6d. 

If we cannot very highly panegyriz 
Mr. S, Kemble on the excellence of his 
Tribute, neither should we be justified 
in not allowing it some merit. The ideas 
are natural, the lines,are easy, and the 
rhymes are unexceptionable. Of the 
music, we are happy to be able to speak 
more liberally. ‘The air is appropriate 
and impressive, and tells what story 
there is to tell, in the language of, 
music. The pause, or cadence, vpol 
the conjunction and, is unfortunate, bat 
a fault scarcely attributable to the com 
poser. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN MARCH; 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROKMIUM. 
Pe 


A Narrative of an Expedition to explore 
the River Zaire, usually called Congo. 
tn South Africa, in 1816, under the di- 
rection of Capt. J. K. Tuckey, R.N.; to 
which is added, the Journal of Professor 
Smith, &e. &e. This expedition set out 
under the most favourable auspices ; 
and was provided by the British goveri- 
ment with every thing which was sup- 
posed to be necessary for exploring the 
regions through whieh the Congo flows, 
The principal object was to trace, if 
pussible, this river to its source : canjec- 
hire, as Well as a variety of ingenious 
deductions, having excited the belief, 


that this and the Niger, which takes ils 
rise on the nortiern declivity of 
Kong mountains, and. flows to the 
towards the centre of Africa, are 
same stream. Although the deaths of 
Capt. Tuckey, Professor Smith, 
almost all the other scientific perrous 
attached to the expedition,—owing . 
should seem, to extreme bodily fatigaey 
in a wild and inhospitable countts 
—put an end to it; yet we 

it very manifest, that the e@x{ 
itself, and the information which 
Tuckey’s Narrative, and Prot be 
Smith’s Journal, conyey to us, will 


of 
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creat importance to our future re- 


Pie in that hitherto imperfectly-. 
~ pir That the Congo and the 
Niger are the same stream, we are not 
repared to say; but Capt. ‘Tuckey’s 
Narrative, as far as it goes, strengthens 
the opinion,—he having ascended the 
Congo to the extent of 280 miles. The 
ceological strata of this portion of Af- 
rica, appear to resemble those of South 
America, and add to the probability 
that these two continents were prime- 
vally connected. Upon the whole, we 
consider this volume as affording a va- 
iuable addition to geographical know- 


ledge. 


The “ Letters from the Hon. Horace ° 


Walpole to George Montagu, esq. ; from 
the year 1736 to 1770; being the sixth 
rolume of the Works of the Earl of 
Ovford;” ave highly amusing, and con- 
tain much of that attic salt which Mr. 
Horace Walpole was known to possess, 
The various interesting anecdotes of the 
times, the nobility, and the court, during 
so long a period, confer value of a very 
superior kind on these letters. 
if we wanted any farther proofs to 
convince us of the total inadequacy and 
ulter impropriety of our general prison 
discipline, as well as of the operation of 
our present criminal code, in the cor- 
rection of criminals and the prevention 
of crime, a perusal of “ An Inquiry 
whether Crime and Misery are produced 
or prevented by our present Discipline; 
by 'T, F. Buxton ;” could not fail of 
producing complete conviction in our 
minds. Inthe moral world, EMPLOY- 
MENT is the grand, the sovereign, ree 
medy for those diseased aberrations 
which, unfortunately, our present system 
of idleness is so much calculated to 
luster and mature. It is impossible to 
read the account of the Bury prison, tHe 
Maison de Force at Ghent, the Phi- 
sate prison, and - the_ proceedings 
of the Ladies’ Committee in Newgate, 
Without being convinced that employ- 
mt, with kind and affectionate beha- 
en towards those unfortunate beings 
to ed opera themselves amenable 
i obtains e . only effectual means 
“ iad a reformation of the of- 
“Travels tetaghs bias ei —— a 
ome Parts of Ger- 
bat Poland, Moldavia, anc Turkey ; 
v\DAMNEALE, M.D,” Walks, voyages, 


= ein seem the order of : the day: 
oud ioe of an intelligent physician 
interest, Althe all times pregnant with 


hough these of Dr. 
Moytuy Mac. No, 310. airs 
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were undertaken so long ago as 1806, 
they yet contain many important facts 
and observations desirable to be known; 
nor do we think the general reader will 
be disappointed with the sketches here 
given of a journey through nations so 
very different in their habits, manners, 
and modes of life. 

Mr. G, Reynoxps has published, with 
great parade, what he calls an improve- 
ment of the first Elements of Arithmetic; 
but which appears to us to be greatly 
perplexed by his studied confusion of 
one operation with another. His beast- 
ed combination of the four rules in one 
sum, consists merely in performing the 
several operations of each rule on the 
same figures! 

Mr. N. G. Duritr. has published, in 
two respectable volumes, an application 
of his new system to the teaching of the 
French language. We have already 
expressed our approbation of the im- 
portance of Mr. Dafief’s improvements 
in the principle of teaching foreign 
tongues; and, in regard to this work, 
we can state, that it is not only “a Dis- 
play of Nature’s Mode of Teaching Lan- 
guage to Man,” but, the completest and 
most elaborate system of French and 
English which has hitherto appeared in 
any form. In both points of view, we 
recommend the work to learned philo- 
logers, and to teachers and students of 
the French language, as_ theoretically 
ingenious, and practically useful. 

M. L’Asbe Bossut has extended his 
system, so retharkable for its brevity 
and simplicity, to the Latin language, 
in a Latin Word Book, aud Latin Phrase 
Book; both of which cannot fail to 
recommend themselves to junior classes 
and preparatory schools. ' 

We have been much pleased with 
the Juvenile Poems, and other pieces of 
Mr. Cuannos Leicn. He bas not sub- 
mitted his free-born. genius to. the 
chains which Pope and his disciples have 
imposed upon the efforts of poetic talent. 
He professes himself a lover of Na- 
ture and simplicity. His amatory eflu- 
sions are particularly elegant, and, 
though destitute of that high poetic 
genins which characterises the writings 
of Mr. Moors, there is a degree of 
sprightliness and feeling which strongly 
reminds us of that fascinating writer. 
In his more serious compositions, he 
appears to have taken Lord Byron for 
his miodel; and imitated his sombre, 
but powerful, pencil, with considerable 
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“ Rhodudaphue, or the Thessalian 
Spell,” is one of those airy and light 
nymphs with whom we are pleased to 
dake a ramble on a summer evening.— 
Our readers will certainly not dislike 
her company. Jf her songs are not the 
songs of Selma, they are yet warbling. 


On Thracia’s coast the morn was grey, 
Anthemion, with the opening day, 

From deep entrancement on the sands, 
Stoodup. The magic maid was there 

Beside him on the shore. Her hands 
Still held the gold lyre : her hair 

Ti) all its long luxuriance hung 
Uuringleted, and glittering bright 
With briny drops of diamond light : 

Her thin wet garments lightly clung 
Around her form’s rare symmetry. 

Like Venus risen from the sea 

She seem'd: so beautiful ; and who 
With mortal sight such form could view, 
And deem that evil lurk’d beneath? 

Who could approach those starry eyes, 
Those dewy coral lips, that breathe 
Ambrosial tragrance ; and that smile 

In which all Love’s elysium lies ; 
Who this could see, and dream of guile, 
Aud brood on wrong and wrath the while ? 
If there be one who ne’er has felt 
Resolve and doubt, and anger melt, 

Like vernal night-frosts, in one beam 
Of Beauty’s sun, ’twere vain to deem 
Between the Muse and him could be 
A link of human sympathy. 


A new tragedy, called “the Appeal,” 
has been performed at Edinburgh with 
very considerable applause: it is from 
the pen of Mr. Gat, and is chiefly 
formed from the story of his dramatic 
poem of “ the Witness,” originally printed 
m the Rejected Theatre. ‘Lhe prologue 
was written by Mr. Wilson, auth r of 
the Isle of Palms, and the epilogue by 
Mr, Walter Scott: the latter is said to 
be highly comic, aad turns chiefly on the 
improvements in the Scottish metropolis. 

An extensive collection of songs, 
eslled “the Vocal Library,” has ap- 
peared within the month, and recom- 
menus itself for its unequalled variety, 
its good taste, and its regard to de- 


* eency,. 


Of “a Walk throurh Switzerland in 
September 1816,” the greater part of 
which has already appeared in the pages 
of this Magazine, we are of course pre- 
elcded from making many observations: 
bot, to those of our readers who are desi- 
rous of having these letters in a connect 
ed form, their re-publication will be 
a ceptable: a map of the route, and of 
~ passage of the Simplon, uCCUIpany 

iis VCry dutcrestipg volume, 
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“ Some additional Particular, 
French Politics, Manners, &e, by 3 
RoBERTSON,” appear to be writin, 
one who is well acquainted with ta) 
lican affairs; and who has, in a fey 
pages, drawn a striking sketch of that 
volatile people. Of Napoleon, he say 
“Since the termination of his om 
scicuce in that kingdom has received , 
fatal blow. ‘The fall of their great ang 
liberal cncourager his dispirited its cy). 
tivators; and toutes les scavans soy 
perdus, is a sentiment at present echoed 
from one cxtremity of France to the 
other.” 

We have read with considerable 
satisfaction, “A Sermon on the Advance; 
an mat igs: Freedom, and Morak, 
from the Reformation to the present 
Times ; by James Linpsay, D.D.;” and 
earnestly recommend it to the public, 
as one of the few addresses from the 
pulpit which can be passed through 
the printing-press with credit to the 
preacher. 

The “Two Letters to the Bishop of 
Ossory, concerning Parliamentary Co 
cession to the Catholic Claims; by Na- 
THANIEL HigHmore, LL.D.” appear 
to us, at this time of day, to be works 
of learned supererogation. We regret 
to find that a Protestant bishop bas 
been resuscitating the intolerant bug- 
bears of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ceniuries, to frighten the timid of the 
present age, in “the Protestant Cate 
chism on the origin of Popery, and on 
theg rounds of the Roman Catholic Clams, 
§e.; by the Bisnop of Sv. Davin.” 

“The Documents connected with the 
Question of Reform in the Boroughs of 
Scotland,” and the “ Proceedings of tle 
Guildry of Edinburgh, at the meeting 
of ihe Incorporation in December, 1817; 
pve that our neighbours, on the other 
side the Tweed, have not all lost that 
spirit of independence for which we, ! 
England, have ever been proud to cot 
tend. These proceedings are marked 
with temper and moderation; and we 
heartily wish the Scottish reformers sue 
cess. 

The “Sketches of Curvilinear Hot- 
Houses; by J. C. Lovpon,” will be 
usefal te those gentlemen and uthers 
who are desirous of perfecting the lux- 
uries of the torrid zone, in the c 
atmosphere of these islands, 

The “ Remarks on the Medical Cart 
of Parochial Poor, with a few 
vations on the Improvement 


Poor- 
Houses, and on the necessity of ent 








1318] 


Infirmaries in Populous Towns ; 
C, YEATMAN,” deserve the con- 
ion iti ists. 
F n of our political economis 
sat Observations on Lord Bathurst's 
ch will be noticed at large under the 


head Public Affairs for next month. 
—— 
ANTIQUITIES. 

NTIQUITIES of Athens, measured 

and delineated ; by J. Stuart, F.R.S. 
xe. and Nicholas Revett, painters and 
architects; edited hy Jos. Woods, archi- 
ect. Vol. IV. imp. folio, 71. 7s. 

The Elgin Marbles, from the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens; selected from Stuart 
and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens: to 
which is added, an Historical Account of 
the Temple, in sixty engravings, 4to, 51. 5s. 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
burgh: together with a topographical and 
descriptive account of Stow, principally 
in illustration of its claim to be considered 
asa Roman Sidnacester ; by Adam Stark, 
with plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—royal 8vo. 11. 1s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part I. of a Catalogue of Books for 

1318; by J. Albin, 1s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Evelyn, esq. the cele- 
brated author of the Sylva; by W. Bray, 
esq. with many engravings, 2 vols. 4to. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or a Catalogue 
of Shells, British and Foreign: arranged 
according to the Linnean system, with the 
latin and English names, and references 
to figures and places where found; by 
W. Wood, F.R.S. and L.S. author of 


Soography and General Conchology, &c. 
VO, 98, 


by JOHN 


DRAMA, 
The Bride of Abydos: a tragedy, in five 
acts. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
_ Zuma, or the Tree of Health : an opera, 
in three acts; by T. Dibdin, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
EDUCATION, 
Be es to the right Intelli- 
cence of Virgil’s Versification ; 
Carey, ILD wd ersifreation; by John 
Ba first Elements - of Arithmetie, or 
a rage and Scholar’s Assistant : 
uae ~~ combined 
- ’ augnot in e 
tion ; by G, Reynolds, = —, an 
a in the Selection and Use of 
daa J, School Boks, in every branch 
wna mm: compiled with a view to 
sii , useless expense to parents, to 
aes oh ttors from perplexity, and to 
se the time and labour of students ¢ 


by the Rey, Joshua Collms, late master of 


¢ Grammar & J 
, fatimar School at Newport: correct- 


ed t ; ; 
Ca — present time by the Rev. W. 


Conductor of an academ 
. . 1 - 
b on, in Surrey, 1s, tages 


“ues in Europe; by — | 
4s, Plain, —¢s, pit cna Tay lor. i2mo. 


¢s for my Sons ; by M. Kotzebue. 6s. 
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HISTORY. 

History of British Indias by Jas. Mill, 
esq. with maps by Arrowsmith. $ vols, 
4to. 61. 6s. 

The Northern Courts; containing origi- 
nal memoirs of the sovereigns of Sweden 
and Denmark, since 1766: including the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of the lives of 
the grand-children of George II.; by John 
Brown, esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 11, 1s, 

A History of Europe, from the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802, to the Pacification of 
Paris in 1815; by Charles Coote, LL.D, 
8vo. 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Part IT. Vol. VI. of the Transactions of 
the Horticultural Society of London, with 
nine engravings. 4td. 1I. 1s. 

Sketches of Curvilinear Hot-honses, 
with a description of tle various purposes 
in horticultural and general architecture, 
to which a solid iron sash bar, lately in- 
vented, is applicable; by J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. &c. 2s, 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Game Laws: in which 
it is fully proved that game is now, and 
always = heen, the property of the occu- 
pier of the land on which it is taken, by 
the law of England; by Edward Christian, 
esq. 8vo. 16s. .. 

The Law of Elections : comprising the 
law up to the present period, and the sta- 
tutes relating to elections for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, to the 58 Geo, ITI, 
inclusive ; by Wm. T. Roe, esq. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on the Cure and Preven- 
tion of the Contagious Fever now preva- 
lent in the City of Edinburgh, and its Envi- 
rons ; with an inquiry into the nature and 
origin of the specific poison producing the 
various forms of this disease ; the means 
necessary for preventing its formation, as 
well as arresting the progress of the con. 
tagion: with the best chemical processes 
for that purpose; by J. Yule, M.D. &c, 
2s. 6d. ) 

John Walker’s reply to James Moore, 
on his Mis-statements respecting the Vac- 
cine Establishments in the Metropolis, 
and their Servants, both living and dead, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Medical Care of Pas 
rochial Poor: with a few observations on 
the improvement of poor-houses, and on 
the necessity of establishing small infirma- 
ries in populous town; by J. C. Yeatman, 
surgeon. 1s. 6d. 

Introductory Lecture to a Course on 
the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology 
of the soa, Mr. Cartis. ayy 

The Horse-owner’s Guide; containing 
valuable information on the management 
and cure of the diseases incident to 
horses, more particularly that very fatal 
disease called Glanders ; with many 


esteemed recipes; by T. Smith, late Vete- 
Kk 2 rinary 
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rinary Surgeon to the 2d regt. of Dragoon 
Guards. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES. 

An Address to the Honourable Com- 
mittee for the Relief of Distressed Sea- 
men; containing the outline of an effec- 
tual plan for that purpose, pointing out 
defects in the payment of seamen’s wages, 
and in the manner of taking sea-appren- 
tices. 2s. 6:1. 

Part X. of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ; 
edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with 
numerous corrections, and with the addi- 
tion of many thousand words. 4to. 11. 1s, 

Auti-Duello, or the Duell’s Anatomie ; 
a treatise, in which is discussed the lawful- 
ness and unlawfulness of single combats; 
first printed i the year 1632; with a pre- 
face by the Editor, and an appendix, con- 
taining the case of Lord Rea and Mr. 
Ramsey, and James Claff. 8vo. 2s. 

No. LXXIIL. of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, Ss. 

Memoiis of Mad. Manson. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Morality of the East, extracted 
from the Koran of Mahomet: to which 
is prefixed, the Life of Mahomet ; forming 
the fourth number of the Philosophical 
Library. 8vo. es. 6d. 

Beauties of Massinger. 12mo. 8s. 

The listory of the Wars, from the 
French Kevolution to the Battle of Wa- 
te:loo: with plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

Adventures of a Post Captain; by a 
Naval Officer, with twenty-tive plates, by 
Mr. Williams. royal 8vo. il, 4s. 

British Field Sports; by W. H. Scott; 
with many beautiful engravings, demy 
8vo. 11. 183.—royal 8vo. 3l. 3s. 

Beppo, a Venetian story. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Tales of my Landlady. 3 vols. 12mo. 
il. 1s. 

The Brewers’ Monopoly: being an in- 
quiry into the causes of the late advance 
on porter, with hints for reducing its 
price, &c. 2s. 

A Corn Table: showing, at one view, 
the several proportionate values, at any 
practical given rate, of a stone, a Liver- 
~~ payable bushel, and a quarter, of any 

ind of grain, and of every variety of 
weight, from 32 to 63 lbs. per bushel in. 
clusive, Xc.; by C. Scott. 5s. 6d. 

A Review of Johnson's Criticism on the 
Style of Milton’s English Prose, with stric- 
tures on the introduction of Latin idioms 
into the language; by 'T. H. White esq 
2s. 6d. dee 

A full and correct Account of the chief 
Naval Occurrences of the late War be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
of America, with a cursory examination 
of the American accounts of their naval 
Actions fought previous to that period: 
illustrated by plates; by Wm. James, esq. 
8vo. 11. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Report of a Committee of the Linnean 






, ; CApril , 
Society of New England, relative 1, a 
arge marine animal, supposed to be 
serpent, seen near Cape Ann, Masri, 
setts, in August 1817 ; reprinted yerhui. 
from the Boston edition, with a large pj 
of theserpent. 8vo. 4s, ™ 
NOVELS. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happines: , 
serious novel, selected (with additioga| 
conversations) from the works of H 
Brooke, esq. ; by a Lady. 1¢mo, 5s, 

Secrets in every Mansion, or the Sy. 
geon’s Memorandum Book; by Anne of 
Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. 1I. 7s. 6d, 

Sir James the Ross, or the old Scotti 
Baron: a border story; by a North Bri- 
ton. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Steyne: a satirical novel. $ vols, 
il. is. 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and 
Flora: a modern tale, in which are inter. 
woven some cursory remarks on religion 
and politics, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims: asketch 
2 vols. 11s. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea, Death on the Pale Horse, and other 
Poems. 8vo. 5s. ‘ 

Poems written by Somebody; most re- 
spectfully dedicated to Nobody, and in 
tended for Everybody who can read. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Complete Aualysis or Abridgment o! 
Dr. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; by 
Jeremiah Joyce, 6s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, on the Subject 
of the Poor Laws: in which the evils of 
the present system, the origin of those 
evils, and their remedy, are considered; 
by a Countryman. 1s. 6d. 

An Enquiry whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or prevented by our present 
System of Prison Discipline : illustrated 
by descriptions of the Bororgh Compter, 
Tothill fields, the Maison de Force a 
Ghent, the Philadelphia Prison, the Peti- 
tentiary at Millbank, and proceedings 
the Ladies’ Committee at Newgate; by T. 
F. Buxton. 8vo. 6s. 

Some additional Particulars on French 
Politics, Manners, &c.; by J. Robertsol. 
8vo, 1s, 

Documents connected with the Ques 
tion of Reform in the Boroughs of Scot 
land. 8vo. Ys. 6d. : 

Proceedings of the Guildry of Edit 
burgh, at the Meeting of the Incorpo 
tion in Dec. 1817; including some 
ments connected with that meeting. ™* 

POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

The Rise, Progress, Causes, and Bfiects 
of the National Debt and Paper _ 
upon real Property, in the present _ 
ot Civil Society ; pointing out the : 
way the national debt can or Ug il 
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Appendix, con 


aword of advice to the people 
| election ; by the late John 
esq.: to which is added, an 
taining a — a 

of the funds of England, shewing 
ry consequences of a public aye nine 
at the disposal of any minister ; by the ate 
Dr. Price. 2s. ’ 

THEOLOGY. 

The Protestant Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century, briefly celebrated as a 
notive of national gratitude ; by the Rev. 
¢, E. de Coetlogan, A.M. rector of God- 
stone, Surrey. 8VO. OS. ft 

Lessons, Moral, Christian, and Patriotic. 
18, od. 

A General Index to the Matters con- 
tained in the Notes to the Family Bible, 
lately published under the direction of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. sto, small 3s.—large 63. _ 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible: to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, 
adapted to the maps and notes of the Fa- 
mily Bible, and a calendar and table of 
lessons, 4to. small paper 4s.—large 7s. 

A Sermon, preached in College-street 
Chapel, Edinburgh, on the evening of 
Thursday, the 8th of May, 1817, on the 
occasion of the fifth annual meeting of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland; by R. 
Wardlaw. 1s. 6d. 

Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine 
af the Gospel, and Sabellian Unitarianism, 
hewn to be ** the God-denying Apostacy,” 
THE APNHSIOEOY AITOZTASIAZ—Caims : in 
aconnected series of letters; by the Rev. 
Wm. Hales, D.D. rector of Killesandra, 
ke. ¢ vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

The Indian Pilgrim ; or the Progress of 
the Pilgrim Nazareenee, formerly called 
Goonah Purist, or the Slave of Sin, from 
the City of the Wrath of God, to the City 
of Mount Zion; by Mrs. Sherwood. 4s. 

Hore Mosaice, or a Dissertation on the 
Credibility and Theology of the Penta- 
teuch, and on the connection of the Pa- 
triarchal, the Levitical, and the Christian 
Dispensations ; by G. S. Faber, B.D. ree- 
tor of Long Newton, Durham. 2 vols. 11. 4s. 

Sermons on Public Subjects and Occa- 
Hous; by F, Skurray, B.D. 12mo. 5s. 

The New Testament, translated by Dr. 
G. Campbell, Dr. P. Doddridge, and Dr. 
JMacknight. 5s, 

The Folly of Vice and Wisdom of Vir- 
ve: in two discoursés ; by the late Rev. 
we Broadbent, A.M.: to which is an- 
‘nteat an Address, delivered at his Inter- 

“i. by the Rey, J. G. Robberds. 
an wa to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
fC maloiren Increasing the Number 
80. 18. 64, in Glasgow ; by an Observer. 


- Principles of Lord Bacon’s Philo- 
the ine to the Inquiry, How far 
pth Establishmeut of Christianity is 

hanced by the Sacred Scriptures, 1s. 


Sermon on the Advances in Knows 
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ledge, Freedom, and Morals, from the Re- 
formation to the present Times ; by James 
Lindsay, D.D. ¢s, 

‘Two Letters to the Bishop of Ossory, 
concotnine Parliamentary Concession to 
the Catholic Claims; by Nath. High 
LL.D. ¢s. yh wien 

The Protestant’s Catechism on the Ori- 
gin of Popery, and on the Grounds of the 
Roman Catholic Claims: to which are pre- 
fixed the opinions of Milton, Locke, 
Hoadley, Blackstone, and Burke; with a 
postscript on the introduction of Poper 
into Ireland, by the compact of Henry I. 
and Pope Adrian, in the twelfth century; 
by the Bishop of St. David’s. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Letters to a Friend on the late Attack 
of the Archdeacon of Bath upon the 
Church Missionary Society ; by a Member 
of the Church of England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through some Parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey; by 
Adam Neale, M.D. eleven plates, ¢l. 2s, 

Narrative of an Expedition to explore 
the River Zaire, usually called the Congo, 
in South Africa, in 1816, under the direc- 
tion of Capt. J. K. Tuckey, R.N.: to 
which is added the Journal of Professor 
Smith, and an Appendix, containing the 
natural history of that part of the king- 
dom through which the Zaire flows; four- 
teen pilates, 4to. 2. 2s. 

A Description of the Character, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Peuple of India, 
and their Institutions, civil and religious ; 
by the Abbe J. A. Dibois, missionary in 
the Mysore. 4to. @l. 2s. 

Travels of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Angouleme throngh the Northern and 
South-west Departments of France, in Oct. 
and Nov. 1817. 8vo. with a portrait. 

‘Travels to the Mouth of the Black Sea; 
by Gen. Count Andreossy : translated from 
the French, with plates, and nine maps. 

A Walk through Switzerland in Septem- 
ber 1816. 8s. 

AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Just Imported by J. Souter, 73, St. Paul's. 

Cicero’s Works, 20 vols, 101. 

_ Hubert and Ellen. 2s. 6d. 

Holl’s Defence. 5s. 6d. 

New England Medical Journal, Vol.. 
VI. 183. 

Buckminster’s Sermons. 10s. 6d. 

Clavis Ciceronis, 3 vols. 11. 83. 

Airs of Palestine. 3. 6d. 

Analectic Magazine. Vol. I. to IX. 18s. 
per vol, 

Port-Folio, from Jan. 1815 to Nov. 1817. 
18s. per vol. . 

Ramsay’s History of South Carolina. 
il, 11s. 6d. i 

Adams’ History of the Jews. 2 vols, 15s. 

Olive Branch. 15s. 

Hedge’s Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Cleaveland’s Mineralogy. I. 1s. 

Pickering’s Vocabulary. 75. 


’ Dictionary of Religions. 14s. 
Adams’ Dictionary Be ORIETIES, 
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TTEMPTS have been made to 
A amuse the public by a tissue of 
quackery about an increased proba- 
bility of approaching the North-Pole, 
or of effecting a passage around the 
northern coast of America into the 
Pacific Ocean. As we have not heard 
that any observatory in Europe has de- 
tected any novel variation, either in the 
sun’s parallax or in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, we sec no reason for supposing 
that the general mass of ice in the polar 
regions is less than it always was, and 
alwaysmust be. Some changes in its 
Jocal position, i» lower latitudes, may 
have taken place; the coasts of the icy 
continent may have assumed new forms, 
but the icy continent itself, extending 
from ten to fifteen degrees around both 
poles, is necessarily coeval with the 
earth itself, and au essential result of 
its globular form and fixed axis of 
rotation. Nor is there better foundation 
for the empirical statements, that a 
permanent alteration has recently taken 
place in the climate of England or 
Europe, because there have been two 
or three cold years. ‘There are peri- 
odical returns of hot and cold seasons, 
as well as cycles of planetary motion. 
The same routine of causes will, in 
course of time, produce the same sue- 
ecssion of effects, though the times will 
be in a direet ratio of the multiplicity 
of the effects; and hence it is, that the 
circulation of the atmosphere, with all 
its accidents of clouds, local heats, 
mountainous interruptions, &c. &c. will, 
of necessity, produce periods, longer or 
shorter, of increased heat or cold, though 
the average of the 50, 100, or 1000 years, 
composing the cycle, is and must be 
the same, while the superior causes 
continue unaltered. The disquisitions 
and speculations which have appeared, 
therefore, with a view to make the 
world believe that unusual changes 
have recently taken place, are, prima 
facie, so many frauds on the public, 
growing out of ignorance or design. 
At the same time, we are glad to hear 
of expeditions of discovery, because 
every voyage of that kind must add to 
the stock of valuable knowledge. We 
think Cook's voyages and decisions are 
conclusive, in regard to the impracti- 
cability of a north-west passage through 
Bhering’s Straits ; yet many curious dis. 
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coveries remain to be made jp 
region of Baffin’s Bay, and our 
phical knowledge of those seas an 
coasts ought to be improved, Pg 
the intended expedition, government 
have hired four merchant y 
which have been rendered as 5 
as wood and iron can make them, 
Their names are,—the IsaBevta, the 
ALEXANDER, the DoROTHEA, and the 
Trent. The first two, (under the com. 










mand of Captain Ross, ) being intended Po 
to proceed in a north-west direction to tio 
Davis's Straits, and search there for a : 
passage into the Great Pacific Ocean, to| 
by the American coutinent. The other bel 
two, proceeding to the eastward of for 
Greenland, (under Captain Buchan,) all 
will take the route of the North Pole, and ar 
make the best of their way towards al 
Behring’s Straits and the Great Pacilic st 
Ocean. The Alexander aud the Trent tit 
are two brigs, the turmer commanded 
by Licutenant Parry; the latter, by re 
Lieutenant Franklyn, with a junior a 
lieutenant to each of the four vessels, T 
and two midshipmen, who have served y 
their time aud passed their examme \ 
tions; one assistant surgeon, ‘and a t 


purser. ‘To each vessel have also been 
appointed a master and mate, well ex- 
perienced in the navigation of the 
Greenland seas and Davis's Straits, who 
are to act as pilots among the ice. 
Captain Ross is an active anc expe- 
rienced officer; and Lieutenant Parry, 
who accompanies kim, is an excellent 
navigator, theoretical as well as prac 
tical. Captain Buchan is well ac- 
quainted with the navigation of the cold 
seas, in the neighbourhood of New- 
foundland; and Lieutenant Frankly, 
who is His second, was brought up 
under the late Captain Flinders, and is 
well acquainted with nautical surveyiilg 
and the nse of astronomical instruments. 
The junior lieutenants, Hoppuer @ 

Beechy, are excellent draughtsmee- 
The Isabella, Captain Ross’s ship, 18 4 
fine roomy vessel, of 350 to 370 tons 
The strength of her hull has been @ 
creased hy the addition of a new shin 
the outside, and a lining to the msi¢ 

each of five or six inches thick, while 
many beams, of large dimensions, 4 
placed on the bow and stern. 5taum 
chions are fixed on-board for the ane 
of a roof over the deck, in the sage 
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locked up in the ice. The 
bedl-places, are capable of 
ved on shore; ane Canvas and 
tarpaulins, of large size, are provided be 
be fixed over them. Coals, to the 
amonut of 150 tons ; and flour, for three 
years, will be carried out; with sour 
krout, vinegar, and Jime-juice, 16 abun- 
dance, A new kind of log is fixed, the 
machinery of Which runs from the cabin 
down the side of the rudder, nearly to 
the keel, the purpose of which is to 
how, by a dial in the cabin, the rate 
of the vessel's sailing. 

Mr. Haziitt’s Lectures on English 
Poetry, delivered at the Surrey Institu- 
tion, will appear in a few days. 

The first and second numbers of a 
topographical work, entitled, “* London 
before the great Fire,” are announced 
for publication, by Mes&rs. BoYDELL 
adCo, It will consist of a classical 
arrangement of plates, with historical 
and descriptive accounts of the early 
state, buildings, monuments, and an- 
tiquities, of the metropolis; and will, 
combined with the letter-press, form a 
reguiar history and survey of London, 
as it existed prior to the year 1666. 
The prints already finished, contain 
views of various buildings and places 
uever before engraved, It will be con- 
tinued periodically. 

The Civil History of Rome to the 
Time of Augustus, by Henry Bankes, 
esq.M.P. is in the press, 

A View of the State of Europe during 
the middle ages, by Henry VALLuM, 
eq. is in a state of forwardness for 
publication. 

Sir Jonn Sincrair§ is preparing a 
Work for the press, entitled, the Code of 
Political Economy, founded on statis- 
tical enquiries. The plan is designed— 


1. To enquire into the interwal struc- 


we of political communities. 

R To explain the sources whence indi- 
‘duals derive the means of their sub- 
astence, 


m. To point out the sources of accumu- 
ling wealth. 


4. The last, and most i 
) mporta 
“certain the me othe the tie 


peas ans of improving the cir- 

. ; 
rr we hy promoting the happiness, 
— T. Yeates will shortly publish, 
in Church History, or notices rela- 
Sma o first planting of the Gospel in 
Kw lesopotamia, and India; com- 
- — from the Syrian Chronicles: 
inti accurate account of the first 
an thissions to China ; with some 


Niteresting fact . 
ahi, > §aets, hitherto unknewn to 
the historians of Europe, ™ 
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In the press, Familiar Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy; by Joun Prior 
Est iin, L.L.D. in two vols. octavo. 

We persuade ourselves that our readers 
will give us full credit for being 
the first periodical work which has 
drawn the public attention to the new 
and important applications of steam. 
In like manner it is our pride to record, 
that we were the FirsT to call attention 
to vaccination, to illumination by gas, to 
the life-boat, to steam-navigation, and, 
we may add, to every great discovery 
of this age. 

The Brownie of Bodstock, and other 
tales, in prose, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
in two vols. duodecimo, will be pub- 
lished next month. rent 

Dr. SPIER is about to publish, Generat 
Views relating to the Stomach, its 
Fabric, Functions, &e. 

Mr. T. Tay Lor iscngaged on a trans- 
lation from the Greek of Jamblichus’ Life 
of Pythagoras, and of the Pythagoric- 
Ethical Fragments. in the Doric dialect, 
preserved by Stoboeus. 

In a few days will be published, the 
Anniversary Oration delivered before 
the Medical Society of London, ou 
Monday the 9th of Mareh; by Dr. 
Uwins, the writer of the Medical 
Reports in this Magazine. 

Mr. Joun Fry, of Bristol, has issued 
Proposals for publishing by subscription, 
in two quarto volumes, Bibliophilia ; 
which will contain—1l. An account of 
those publications of earliest English 
printers, which have cither escaped the 
knowledge of bibliographers, or have 
been inaccurately described.—2. An 
account of scarce and curious books 
printed, with a few exceptions, before 
the seventeenth century.—3. Notices 
of such manuscripts as have fallen under 
the Editor's inspection, and entire re- 
prints of pieces of old poetry, meriting 
revival, 

A Companion to Mr. James’s Naval 
Work on the late American War, is in 
the press, and will speedily be published 
containing a full and correct aceount oP 
the military occurrences of the late war, 
between Great Britain and the United 
States of America; with an appendix 
of British and American official letters, 
and plates; by Witt1am James. Details 
will be given of all the actions fought 
between the British and American 
armies, during the late war ; also of those 
operations along the coast, and on the 
borders of the lakes, creeks, and harbours 
of the United States, in which the two 


services acted conjointly. . 
The 
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The publication of what the publishers 
call * the Regent’s edition” of the Latin 
Classics, will heneeforward be prose- 
cuted with vigour, industry, and perse- 
verance. Livy and Sallust are now in 
the press, under the editorial inspection 
of Dr. J. Caney; to whom the public 
are already indebted for the Horace, 
Catullus, ‘Tibullus, Propertias, Martial, 
Creser, ‘Tacitus, and the second edition 
of the Virgil, with the Opuscula, recently 
published, 

Dr. Carey has also in the press, the 
“Eton Latin Prosody illustrated,” with 
Lugtish explanations of the rales, and 
copious examples from the Latin poets. 

Mr. S. F. Gray has in the press, and 
nearly ready, a work intended to serve 
as a supplement to the several phar- 
miacopceias, 

Dr. Crotcn, in a late Lecture on 
Music,—of which he is now giving a 
course at the Surrey Institution—in 
a comparison between vocal and in- 
stramental melody, appropriately de- 
scribed the latter as an adjective without 
a substantive; and he exemplified bis 
meaning by stating, that mere sound, 
how sweet and melodious soever it 
might be, could hold but a secondary 
rauk till, united with the powerful com- 
binations of mind, conveyed in poetry 
by the human voice. 

Mrs. Muir, of Kelso, has constructed 
au apparatus for gas, which produces 
sufficient to supply ten diilerent burners ; 
the flame of cach far surpassing that of 
the largest candle, and which completely 
iimminates his shop, workshop, and 
dwelling honse, at the total cost of only 
tiree pence per night. 

J.C. Turner, of Macclesfield, master 
of the French and Italian languages, 
will speedily publish, in one octavo 
volume, Un Dictionnaire de Verbes Fran- 
cats, indiquant leurs differens regimes. 

Mr. J. HALL, of Northampton, bas in 
the press, a L'rce Inquiry into the Prae- 
tice of Infant Baptism, whether it is not 
uuscriptural, useless, and dangerous: to 

which are added, some remarks on Mr. 
Lelsham's plea for infant baptism. 

Mr. Keats will shortly publish, 
Ludymion, a pocm. 

History of York, comprising the 
valuable part of Drake’s Eboracum, 
and much new maticr, is about to be 
published, by M. Ha RGROVE, 

Dr. Paris is printing a Memoir of the 
Life aud Scientific Labours of the Rev. 
Wm. Gregor. 

A pocm, occasioned by the cessation 
of public mene for the Princess Char- 
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- entitled, a Poctical Gazetteer of all 






| Aprils, 
lotte of Wales, with sonnets ang 


productions, by Mrs. B, Hoorn et 
be shortly published. 
‘TheTraveller’s Guide down the Rhin. 
with a map, by A. ScHRETBRR, is in thy 
press. 
A new Picture of Brussels, and jx 
Environs, with seven engravings, and, 


plan of the city, by J. B, Rompere, wi 
shortly appear. 


‘The Commerce of the World, Contain. 


ing a geographical description of th of 
principal cities, sea-port towns, weights, : 
measures, monies, and coins, reduced {» “ 
the English standard ; the courses of mt 
exchange, imports, exports, duties, 5 
drawbacks, &e.; by the Editor of the . 
Commercial Dictionary, is in a state of hi 
forwardness for publication. . 
Wild Roses, a collection of poems re 
various subjects, by KILTOE, will spec- 
dily be published. . , v 
Anaya Discours sur les Langue , 
Vivantes, a treatise on the living lar- 
guages, containing, in a small compas, P 
the necessary rules for acquiring a know- ‘ 
ledge of them, particularly of the Italian 9 
and Spanish, with a treatise on the dif- : 
cultics of Italian and Spanish poetry, has ‘ 
been sent to press. 
An Essay on Spanish Literature ; con- 
taining its history, from its commence- 
ment in the twelfth century, to the pr- , 


sent time; with an account of the bes 
writers, some critical remarks, and a his 
tory of the Spanish drama, with speci- 
mens of the writers of different ages; ill 
soon be published. 

A small pocket volume is about fo be 
published, on the Police of the rin’ 
lis, descriptive of the means used >) 
knaves to take in and cheat the unwary, 
to rob the unprotected, and to make # 
prey of the uususpecting: inclading 
advice to the unwary, and the meals 
of avoiding the villains which prey 
upon society. 

Mrs. Lamont, of Liverpool, intends 
publishing, by subscription, Poems 
Tales in Verse, in one volume, octavo. 

Mr. Bisset, of the Historical Pic- 
ture Gallery at Leamington, bas a 
nounced for publication a novel work. 


principal Cities, Boraughs, and Sea- 
ports, in the United Kingdom. F 

An amatory mock-heroic poem, er 
tled, Secundus Syntax, will be forth- 
coming in the course of the next mouth: 
it is, we are informed, written with col 
siderable hamour. 

Mrs. Isaacs, the authoress of “Tales 


of ‘To-day, &c,”“has a new romalice 
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the press, which will appear early in May 


pext. : . 

icHARDSON is translating from 
Ay oo of Madame le Sousaz, the 
interesting tale of Eugence et Matilde, ou 
Memoives de la Famille de Mons. de 
or on the Impelicy and 
Pernicious ‘Tendency of the present 
Administration of the Poor-laws ; ' with 
suggestions for improving the condition 
of the poor; by the Rev. CHARLES 
Jerram, M.A.; are in the press, and 
pearly ready for publication. 

Juvenilia, or Specimens of the early 
Eiforts, as a Preacher, of the late Rev. C. 
Buck; to which will be subjoined, mis- 
cellaneous remarks, and an obituary of 
his daughter, edited by J. Styces, D.D. 
are in a course of forwardness for publi- 
calion. 

Letters on the West Indies, by JAMEs 
Waker, esq. late of Berbice, will soon 
appear. 

"h valuable collection of books is now 
on sale, by Mr. SAUNDERS, in Fleet- 
street, comprehending a collection of 
941 exquisitely beautiful Chinese draw- 
ings and paintings ; the works of Piranesi, 
old Roman impressions; Galerie du 
Palais Royal; Liver Veritatis, Mayer, 
Salt, and Hodges’s Views; Visconti 
lconographie Ancienne; the works of 
Salvator Rosa, Rubens, Raphael, &e. 
Grainger’s Biographical History of 
England, with above 4000 portraits ; 
Hume’s History of England, (Bowyer’s 
edition) with upwards of 800 portraits 
aid historical subjects; Macklin and 
Field's Bibles; a fine Miniature of the 
Vugin, by Don Sylvestro, in gold and 
colours, bound in morocco and Russia; 
Pennant's Account of London, the 
est paper, illustrated with more than 
Boe oss by the first masters, 
iuon of Shakspeare’s works, 
vith upwards of 600 portraits, views, 
wene prints, &c. and about 130 draw- 
ings; Topography, Antiquities, and 
oyage Pittoresque ; Dugdale’s St. 
- *, Baronetage, and Monasticon, 
he — antenatnns King’s 
of petslish Translation is in the press 

Fi UEmbouchure de la Mer 
Oy; * ‘eur. Gen. Comte ANDRE- 

eae 1 octavo volume, with maps 
The Rev. Joun Marrwortt, of Exeter, 
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sophical amusements, and entertaining 
recreations, for young persons, 

The Lord of the Bright City ;a poem; 
by H. H. Ntetman, author of Fazio; 
will shortly appear. 

In the course of the month will ° 
be published, the Fudge Family in 
Paris, in a series of letters from Phil, 
Fudge, esq. Miss Biddy Fudge, &c, 
edited by J. Brown the younger, 

Shortly will be published, a Latin 
and Greek Grammar, intended to faci- 
litate the study of those languages, on 
an entirely new plan; by T. H. Biuck. 

Mr. Dickinson is about to publish 
the Justice Law of the last Five Years; 
intended as a companion to his own 
work, as well as those of Burn and 
Williams. 

Sixty-five Sonnets, with prefatory 
remarks on the accordance of the Sonnet 
with the powers of the English Lan- 
guage; and some miscellaneous poems, 
will shortly be published. 

Mr. JoHN Martueson is about to 
publish a new System of Arithmetic, 
the object of which is to render general 
the application of decimals to mercantile 
purposes, and to enable youth to com- 
prehend the theory when they are learn- 
ing the practice. 

Speedily will be published, the Ento- 
mologist’s Pocket Companion; being 
an introduction to the knowledge of 
British Insects, the apparatus used, 
and best methods of obtaining and pre- 
serving them; the Gencra of Linnawus, 
with observations on the modern sys- 
tems, and a copious calendar of the time 
and situations where usually found, of 
between two and three thousand insects ; 
by a Practical Collector: illustrated 
with numerous plates. 

Mr. F. W. Cronuewm is prepariog 
for the press, a new method of Book- 
keeping, double entry by single; appli- 
cable to all kinds of business, and ex- 
empltified in five sets of books; posses~ — 
sing the brevity of single entry, without 
its defects; and the proof of double 
entry, without its redundancies; and 
obtains, by two entries, the same results 
as the Italian system by four. Its 
universal applicability is proved, by 
distinct sets of books for retailers, whele- 
sale dealers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and bankers; the whole comprising a 
great diversity of the forms and results 
of business, an improved arrangement 
of partnership accounts, and a planof 
routine which will prevent fraudulent 
entries and erasures: comprised in on@ 


volume, 1 Co 
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A new novel, entitled, Correction, 
will be published in a few days. 

Sermons on the Offices and Character 
of Jesus Christ; by the Rev. ‘Tomas 
Bown er, M.A. will appear shortly. 

Sir J. Letcester is about to open to 
the public his beautiful gallery of paint- 
ings, which is exclusively British. 

Intelligence has been received from 
Sierra Leone, that the scientific ex- 
pedition for exploring the interior of 
Africa has been unsuccessful,—having 
advanced only about 140 miles into the 
interior, from the Rio Nunez. ‘Their 
progress was then stopped by a chief of 
the country; and, after unavailing en- 
deavours to proceed, they were obliged 
to return. Nearly all the animals pe- 
rished. Several officers died ; and, what 
is remarkable, but one private, besides 
one drowned, of about 200. Capt. 
Campbell died two days after his return 
to Rio Nunez, and was buried in the 
same spot where Major Peddie and one 
of his officers were interred on their 
advance. 

Llewellyn, or the Vale of Plinlimmon, 
a novel, in three vols. is in the press. 

arly im April will be published, a 
Ready Reply to an Irish Inquiry, or a 
convincing and conclusive confutation 
of Calvinism: to which will be subjoin- 
ed, Ieropaideia, or the true method of 
teaching the clergy of the established 
church ; by a clergyman of the Church 
of England. 

It is said that the American farmers 
have of late years adopted the following 
method, to prevent the blight or mildew 
from injuring the crop of apples. In 
the spring, they rub tar well into the 
bark of the apple-trees, about four or 
six inches wide round each tree, and at 
about one foot from the ground ; which 
effectually prevents the blight: abundant 
crops are the consequence. This is 
certainly worth trial in England. 

The number of known vegetable spe- 
cies since the year 1763, when Linnzus 
published his Species Plantarum, and 
reckoned them only 7500, is remarkable : 
1784, Murray raised them to 9,000. In 
1806, M. Person includes 21,000, with- 
out reckoning cryptogamous plants, 
which may be estimated at 6000 more. 
M. Decandolle has made assiduous 
researches, and finds the number in- 
creased in an extraordinary manuer: 
that, it appears, we shall be 
correct in asserting, 
now exceeds 50,000. 


At a mecting of the Edinburgb Royal 


so 
perfectly 
the whole number 
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Societ lately read th 
ociety, was lately read, a 
Ferguson, on eae vekammae 
Island of Trinidad; who found that ; 
the year 1816, when he visited them. ‘i 
eruptions of these semi-volcanoes, twoig 
number, situated on a narrow tongue of 
land, which points directly into one 
the mouths of the Oronoko on the ma 
about twelve or fifteen miles Off, at the 
southern extremity of Trinidad, and no 
far from the celebrated pitch lake, are x 
all times quite cold:—That the matte 
ordinarily thrown out, consisted of arg; 
laceous earth mixed with salt water 
about as salt as the water in the nei 
bouring gulf of Paria: but, though cold 
at all times, that pyritic fragments are 
oceasionally ejected along with theargil 
laceous earth. He also observed, that 
several mounts in the vicinity possessed 
the same character in all respects, as 
the semi-voleanocs then in activity; 
having all the marks, except the actual 
eruption, of having been raised through 
a similar process to their present height 
of about one hundred feet; and that the 
trees around them were of the same 
kind that are found near lagoons and salt 
marshes. 

At a late meeting of the Wererian 
Society at Edinburgh, Professor Jame- 
son read a paper containing an account 
of an excursion on the Island of Jan 
Mayor, ‘This remote and desolate spot, 
situated in lat. 70° 49’ N. and long. 7° 
25' W. was visited by Capt. Scoresby in 
Aug. 1817. On approaching, the first 
object which strikes the attention is the 
mountain of Beerenberg, which rears its 
icy summit to the height of 6840 feet 
above the level of the sea. All the high 
lands were covered with snow; and the 
low lands in deep cavities still retained 
part of their winter covering down to the 
very margin of the sea. Capt. 8. ob 
served threeremarkable ice bergs, having 
a perpendicular height of 1284 feet 
The beach was covered with a saad 
having the appearance of coarse gut 
powder: being a mixture of iron, sand, 
olivine, and augite. As. he advanced 
towards the rocks, he found masses 
lava, blocks of burned clay, and masses 
of baked clay. He ascended to the 
summit of a volcanic mountain, | 
feet above the sea, where he beheld 4 
crater forming a basin of 500 or 
deep. From this eminence, the county 
in all directions appeared bleak and rag: 
ged in the extreme ;—all indicated t 
action of volcanic fire; the eer 
few in number; the aginst 
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marks of bears, and he 
decr; but few birds were 


FRANCE. 

By the report of Mipsors, PER SHOL-LET, 
Percy, and Have, on vaccination, 
communicated to the National Institute, 
— . 
NPP vaccination is not accompanied 
ith any serions or dangerous symptoms, 
either internal or external. 

That, in few instances, and those doubt. 
fil, has vaccination been followed with 
disease or injury to the constitution. 

That a beveficial change on the cousti- 
tution is often produced by vaccination ; 
that scrofula is almost always mitigated by 
it: and that many other violent diseases 
lave been either cured or alleviated. 

That, relative to the question, whether 
a complete security against the small pox 
be obtained by vaccination? the reporters 
cay, that they must first distinguish between 
the true and false vaccine: a distinction 
they conceive clearly to exist ; and the not 
attending to it has been one main cause of 
distrust in vaccination. 

That there are certain slight variolous 
symptoms, commonly called the flying 
small-pox, which are not preventive of the 
common-smali pox ; nor it of them ; that no 
importance can be attached to the occur- 
sence of these symptoms. These allow- 
ances being made, the reporters have, how- 
ever, known six cases in ‘which there 
appeared to be smal!-pox after regular 
vaccination; but none of these were 
titirely free from doubt. | There was only 
one case of a girl in Paris, who, after being 
vacciuated in the most complete manner, 
lad, two years afterwards, in December 
1505, a fall, though favourable sinall-pox. 
Against these seven cases there stand 
opposed TWO MILLIONS and upwards of 
persous in all parts of the world who are 
attested to have employed with success 
this remedy against the most fatal malady 
to which the species is liable. 

We consider this report, emanating 
from so respectable a source, as decisive, 
decision were yet wanting in favour of 
the advantages ‘and blessings of cow 
POX INOCULATION, 
oie aren has undertaken a new 
China : whi General Description of 
violas oa will extend toseven octavo 
mation a ‘comprehend all the infor- 
ualie one a a the last thirty 
: ‘5 spec r ¢ . 
she tants ing that country and its 
ln dae subject for 1818, by the 
Y of Sciences, at Rouen, is for 
ibearien, Yr of the printing and 
Btincipal prj vat place: a list of the 
printers and libraries, with an 
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account of the most curious editions 
which have issued from the press of the 
former, or been in possession of the 
latter. 

According to the Bibliographic de 
France, there have been published in 
1817, four thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven works; 1,179 engravings; 
and 470 picces of music. The first 
three weeks of the present year, pro- 
duced 280 publications; 63 engravings ; 
and 26 new tunes, 

At alate meeting of the Institute and 
Royal Academy of Science, the gold 
medal prize, founded by the late M de 
LALANDE, was awarded to Mr. Pond, 
the astronomer royal, at Greenwich, for 
his researches relative to the annual 
parallaxes of the fixed stars. 

DENMARK. 

The researches of the learned in Den- 
mark have been, for some time, turned 
towards the Asiatic origin of the lan- 
guages of the North, One of these 
gentlemen has made a detailed com- 
parison between the ancient language 
of Scandinavia and other European 
languages, as well ancient as modern. 
This comparison shews a striking re- 
semblance between the old Scandinavian 
and Greek, in its most ancient forms. 
The resemblance which has been already 
traced between the Northern languages 
and the Persian, it is said, has been 
proved by one of the Danish Savans: 
—inquiries, however, of this kind, re- 
quire extraordinary care. 

GERMANY. 

The Royal Society of Gottingen has 
offered a prize of fifty ducats, for “an 
accurate examination, founded on pre- 
cise experiments of Dalton’s theory of the 
expansion of liquid and elastic fluids, 
especially of mereury and atmospheric 
air by heat.” ‘The authors are desired 
io pay attention to the necessity alleged 
by Dalton, for changing the progression 
of the degrees of the present thermome- 
trical scales: meinoirs must be trans- 
mitted before the end of Septem- 
ber, 1819. 

UNITED STATES. 

The beautiful work on the American 
Ornithology of the American States, 
projected, and partly executed, by Mr. 
Wilson, originally from Paisley, hasbeen 
concluded bya Mr.Orp. Mr. Ord has 
also published a work on the Insects of 
America. 

M. Lesveur, now in Philadelphia, 
made many curious observations on 
moljuseous and zoophytic animals during 

L12 his 
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his passage from Europe to America. 
He collected and delineated the animals 
of many different species of Isis, Gor- 
gonia, Aleyonium, Meandrites, &e. ; and 
obtained a beautiful series of actinia, 
shewing the gradual transition into the 
animal madrepore. His attention was 
also directed to the different vermes that 
occur, as well as in the interior, as on 
the exterior, of fishes. 
EAST INDIES. 

A stone sarcophagus has been for- 
warded to the Asiatic Society, which 
was dug out of the foundation of some 
ancient ruins, about eight miles from 


(April 
Bushire. It contained, when ¢ 
vered, the disjointed bones of a a 
skeleton, which had perfectly retained 
their shape, till a short time after e 
sure to the atmosphere, by the “a 
of the lid, which was fastened with me 
tallic pegs. The lid is an entire sh, 
of micaceous mineral, and the vessel jg 
of calcareous sand-stone. This js the 
second of the kind which has been dis 
covered; and they differ from thoy 
usually dug up, which are composed of 
baked clay: it is concluded that they 
contain the remains of eminent pe. 
sonages. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
ee 
ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
ae 


AP.CXXXI._ For the better Re- 
/ gulation of Polls, and for making 


other Provisions touching the Election of 


Members to serve in Parliament for 
Places in Ireland.—July 12. 

From Aug. 1, 1817, every poll must 
commence, at the latest, the day after it is 
demanded, unless it be Sunday, &c. and 
must not continue longer than a certain 
day; except as herein mentioned.— Keturn 
to be made at the close of the poll, or the 


day after.—Atter fourth day, returning 
officer may close any booth when 26 have 


not polled in the day.—Within two days 
after receipt of writ, proclamation to be 
made of the election, which must begin 
between the 10th and 16th days after 
proclamation.— Whenever more than 2,000 
freeholders be registered in one barony, 
such barony to be so divided that no more 
than 2,000 shall have to poll in one booth. 
Cap. CXXXII. For applying cer- 
tain Monies therein mentioned for the 
Year 1817, and for further appropriating 
the Supplies granted in this Session f 
Parliament.—July 12. 


ACTS PASSED in the 58th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Cap. I. To repeal an Act made in 
the last Session of Parliament, intituled., 
“An Act to continue an Act to empower 
fas Majesty to secure and detain such 
Persons as his Majesty shall suspect 
are conspiring against his Person and 
Government.” —Jan. 31, 1818. 

Cap. HT. To suspend, until the end of 
the present Session of Parliament, the 
Operation of an Act made in the last 
Session of Parliament, to provide for the 
more deliberate Investigation of Present- 
ments to be made by Grand Juries Sor 
Roads and Public Works in Ireland 
and for accounting for Money raised by 
such Presentments.—-Feb. 18. 


_ Cap. Il. For continuing to his Ma- 
oo sMlenaigmer Duties on Malt, Sugar 
Lovbacco, and Snuff, in Great Britain ; 
and on Pensions, Offices, and Personal 


Estates, in England ; for the Service of 
the Year 1818.— Feb. 23. 

Cap. IV. For raising the Sum of 
Thirty Millions, by Exchequer Bills, jo 
the Service of the Year 1818. 

The Treasury may raise 30,000,000, by 
exchequer bills, in like manner as 1s pre 
scribed by 48 G. 3. c. 1.—Treasury 1 
apply the money raised.— Exchequer 
to be payable out of the supplies for 
next session;—to bear an interest not 
exceeding 31d. per cent. per diem ; and (0 
be current at the Exchequer after April 5, 
1819, 

It shall and may be lawful for the 
governor and company of the Bao 
England to advance or lend to his ¥* 
jesty, upon the credit of the Exchequer 
bills to be made out in pursuance 
Act, any sum or sums of money, not & 


ceeding in the whole the sum of twenty 
millions, 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


sEasEs and CASUALTIES occurring in the public and private Practice 


of Di , etre 
-_ UA ysician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 


“mits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
pooped Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West. 
a. Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Oid- 


street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry, 

and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

i ° . 

T is pleasing for the Reporter to be able to say, that, according to his observations, 

there has recently been rather a diminution than an increase in the average number 
of real consumptive cases. Pulmonary affections have, indeed, within the last few 
months, been exceedingly numerous, as may easily be conceived from the very extra- 
ordinary and sudden vicissitudes of weather which these months have witnessed; but 
such disorders have proved, for the most part, rather of the catarrhal and asthmatic, 
than of the trae phthisical kind ; and the writer, connecting the result of his own 
practice with the remarks of others, cannot help indulging the hope that this giant 
consumer of human lives is beginning to abate a little of his greedy desire for victims, 
Should this anticipation be realized—should this presumption prove fact, in what way 
is such fact to be accounted fer? Are we to look for its explication to those inscru- 
table changes which certainly sometimes occur in respect of susceptibility to different 
diseases? Or may not something of it, at least, be attributed to the undoubted im. 
ovement which has lately obtained in reference to the management of infancy and 
youth? A reformation, which is likely to prove as happy in its consequences, as it is 
decided in its nature; for, ‘‘an injudicious management in the dawn of life has too 
often overcast its meridian, and its close, with a cloud of misery, such as neither skill 
por fortune could disperse.” 

The Reporter would be happy, were it in his power to predicate the decline or 
diminution of rheumatic complaints ; and this he ought to be able to do, were the 
assumptions of some of our modern theorists founded in fact. “ Rhenmatism, (say these 
theorists,) is gastricism. Attend to the state of the stomach, and all these sympathetic 
symptoms of disease will soon be subdued.” But the disorder, unfortunately, derides 
these predictions, and proves, to the observant practitioner, that there is something 
specific and peculiar in its nature. It is a remarkable fact, and one which either 
demonstrates the caprice of medical phraseology, or the change of constitution, above 
alluded to, that rheumatism ‘‘ the most tedious and intractable of all modern maladies,” 
isnot even named in the writings of the antients, On the appellation, however, causes, 
peculiarities, and treatment of this complaint, the writer intends embracing an early 
opportunity to treat somewhat more at large. 

A curious case of St. Vitus’s dance has recently fallen under the care of the Reporter: 
cirious, inasmuch as the convulsive actions, ‘by which it was characterized, were 
exceedingly severe while they were confined to one spot, viz. the muscles of the shoulder 
on the right side ; but were lessened in their intensity in proportion as they became 
diffused through the whole system, which appeared to be the consequence of the electri¢e 
hock. The progress and event of this case did not prove favourable for the gastric 
and intestinal presumptions. Purging evidently retarded the cure; and, in proportion 
to the looseness of the bowels, did the disordered actions gain upon the sufferer. 

alerian, and Cascarilla bark, in equal proportions, were the medicines in this case; 
Which were the most satisfactory to the solicitude of the prescriber. ‘The disorder is 
Dow cured,* 
rs Feapect to fevers, the Report of the preceding month has been considered by some 
tion oa to contagion, and too fearful of blood-letiing. In reply to such allega- 
tarily writer can only find room now to say, in the first place, that he has volun- 

ry admutted one of the worst cases of fever, which he has lately seen, into his own 
ee there are children; and, secondly, that the commencement of his treat- 
“er this case, was the application of four leeches to the abdomen, in consequence 
Bee: etection of peritonzal inflammation. ‘The yougg lady, the subject of the 
al ee in a highly respectable boarding-school a@the tine of the attack, and 
—_ oval became, of course, expedient, lest the parents of the other inmates should 

® . 
Pt. hoe not be understood that the Reporter’s opinions and practice are against 
trary. in = plans of cure in all these instances He has published cases on the con- 
He onl a purging proved the most efficient ingredient in the remedial process. 

there ues to object against the universality of the proposition, that pargatives 
remedies for chorea, 
be 
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be seized with alarm for the safety of their daughters. While the Reporter ig t 

writing, the young lady in question (convalescent) is preparing for her departure a 

the country. D. Uwins, MD r) 
Thavies Inn, March 20th, ‘ 
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LTHOUGH the application of the discovery of permanently elastic gases has 
not succeeded to the extent that the first constructors of balloons supposed aaj 
hoped it mizht, yet we have many facts, almost constantly presented to us, which proye 
that a steady pursuit of inquiry in this interesting portion of chemical science will stij 
furnish many valuable results; meteorology, in particular, derives from this soure 
improvement. Mr.T. Forster had, fora long time,suspected, from the direction of tly. 
ing clouds, that the currents of air which occupied the higher regions of the atmosphere 
came down afterwards, and flew over the earth’s surface in the same direction as theyhad 
previously blown above. To ascertain this fact, he observed attentively the variou 
directions of small air-balloons. He has minutes of nine experiments, in which each 
balloon‘got three currents, whose direction became successively the directions of the 
currents next the earth, in the space of thirty-six hours. lu four other experiment, 
two of the balloons went uniformly in one direction, and the wind remained steady for 
several days. ‘lwo other experiments failed: that is, the currents indicated by them 
did not come down, or else they came down in the night-time, and were unobserved, 
"The last of his experiments confirm an observation which he had before made; namely, 
that when the thermometer is below the treezing point, with a southerly wind, there 

is then a northerly wind blowing above it. 

Dr. Hippert, of Manchester,-during the course of last summer, visited the Shetland 
islands, and examined the mineralogical structure of several of these secluded portions 
of the British empire. During his progress through the islands, he made many curiow 
geognostical observations, and met with several interesting minerals, One of the most 
important of the metalliferous substances met with by the Doctor, was that very valu. 
able one the granular chromate of iron, which he found in masses of considerable size, 
‘This mineral, in those countries where it is found in quantities, is employed to furnish 
the chromie acid, which, when gnited to the oxide of lead, forms chromate of lead, a 
very beautitul and much esteemed yellow pigment. We are happy to learn that Dr, 
Hibbert proposes to resume his geognostical investigations in Shetland this spring. 

It appears that the supposed discoveries of Dr. CLArkKe, of Cambridge, with the 
Oxt-nypROGEN BLow-Pire, were in truth made in 1811-2, by Mr. Robert Hare, ot 
Philadelphia; actually published by him in the Memoirs of the Connecticut Society, 
and, fourteen years ago, in Tilloch’s Philosophical Mugazine. A blow-pipe, also, on the 
very construction of that pretended to be invented by Newman, was also there 
described by Mr. Hare, and Proressor SitLiman, of Yale College. 

Phe following are the original and ingenious experiments on bodies submitted to the 
heat of the compound blow-pipe of Mr. Hare, evidently copied and imitated by Dr, 
Clarke at Cambridge. 

Siler—being ina fine powder, when moistened with water, became agglutinated by 
the heat, and was then perfectly fused into a colourless lass. —— Alumine—periectly 
fused into a milk-white enamel, Barytes—tused immediatcly, with imtumescence, 
Owing to water; it then became solid and dry, but soon melted again into a perfect 
globule, a grayish-white cnamel.-——Strontites—the same.—— Glucine—perfectly fased 
into a white enamel.— Zircon—the same. Lime—When the compound flame fell 
upon the lime, the splendour of the light was pertectly insupportable by the naked ey¢; 
and when viewed through deep-coloured glasses (as indeed all these experiments ought 
to be,) the lime w as seen to becoine rounded at the angles, and gradually to sink, till, 
in the course of a few seconds, only a small globular protuberance remained, and 
mass of supporting lime was also superficially fused at the base of the column, through 
a space of half an inch in diameter, The protuberance, as well as the contigaous 
portion of lime, was converted into a perfectly white and glistening enamel: 4 maga 
ne # ecceteagy~seae a few minute pores, but not the slightest earthy erry 
pened deteraos oe op ee es tenes On nee 
a reflection of light as the nny ‘omar win a aig ~— a Ea 
a magnity ing glass, no roughness ; en Rane “lente 
ht toe wasene me or earthy particles could be perceived = white 
enamel. _ th protuberances, whose surface was a perfectly 

Perhaps, then, says Professor Silliman, 


: ° ° i n ° future that 
the primitive earths are fusible belipn, we shall be justified in saying, 10 ’ 


although not fusible in furnaces, w net 
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mae J with the exception of alumine, and possibly barytes,) even by astream of 

' s directed upon burning charcoal.—— Platinum—was not only melted, but 
oxygen Feith strong ebullition.—— Rock Crystal—transparent and. colourless. This 
ners was instantly melted into a beautiful white glass. —-~Common Quartz—fused 
Teale into a vitreous globule. Gun Flint--melted with equal rapidity: it 
a ealied white, and the fusion was attended with ebullition and a separation of 
hist is small ignited globules, which seemed to burn away as they rolled out of the 
_ of flame: the product of this fusion was a beautiful splendid enamel.— 
2 riredony—melted rapidly, and gave a beautiful bLluish-white enamel resembling 
Oe ie —-Oriental Carnelian—fused with ebullition, and prodaced a semi-transparent 
chite globule, with a fine lustre.—— fed Jusper—from the Grampians, was slowly 
fused with a sluggish effervescence: It gave a grayish black slag, with. white spots.—— 
rer Quartz—or smoky topaz, melted into a colourless globule. — Beryl—melted 
igstantly into a perfect globule, and continued ina violent ebuilition as long as the 
fame was applied ; and when, after the globule became cold, it was heated again, the 
eballition was equally renewed : the globule was a glass of a beautiful bluish milky 
whit.—Emerald of Peru—The same; only the globule was green, and perfectly 
transparent.—— Olivin—fased into a dark-brown globule, almost black.—— Vesuvian 
—instantly melted into a beautiful green glass. Leucite—instanily fused into a 

ectly transparent white glass: the fusion was attended with strong ebullition, and 
manyignited globules darted from it, and burnt in the air, or rolled out upon the char. 
coal and then burned, Were they not potassium? This stone contains full 20 per 
cent. of potash. —— Chrysoberyl—( Cymophane of Hatiy) was immediately fused into a 
grayish-white globule.—A crystallized Mineral—from Haddam, Connecticut ; according 
to the Abbe Haiiy, it is chrysoberyl ; according to Celonel Gibbs, corundwn: it fused 
with ebullition and scinullations, and produced a very dark globule, almost black. 
—Topaz—of Saxony, melted with strong ebuliition, and became a white enamel, 
—Sappar or Kyanite—perfectly and instantly fused, with ebullition, into a white 
enamel, ——Corundum of the East Indies—was immediately and perfectly fused into a 
gay globule.-—~Corundum of China—the same, with active ebullition.—— Zircon 
of Ceylon—melted with ebullition into a white enamel. Hyacinth of Expailly 
—fused into a white enamel. Cinnamon stone—instantly fased into a black globule, 
with violent ebullition._——Spinelle Ruby—-fused immediately into an elliptical red 
elobule.—- Steatite—melted with strong ebullition into a grayish slag.——Porcelain, 
common pottery, fragments of Hessian crucibles, Wedgwood's ware, various natural 
clays, as pipe and porcelain clay, fire and common brick, and compound rocks, &c. 
were fused with equal ease.—In subsequent experiments, gold, silver, platina, and most 
of the metals, were not only volatilized, but burnt with peculiar flames. 

In Mr. Hare’s apparatus, the gases are not in mixture till they are brought together 
at the point of emission ; consequently, says Mr. Tilloch, the operator is completely 
secured against any danger from an explosion: and it must be obvious that, by having 
two condensing vessels for the gas-reservoirs, évery result can be obtained which the 
united gases from one vessel can possibly yield: for, by means of a cock at the effiuxion, 
— may be regulated, till any required proportion of mixture or effect is 
proguced, 
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A CONVENTION has been entered into between the British and Portuguese 
+4 governments, the object of which is, on the part of the two governments, mt- 
tually to prevent their-respeetive-subjects from carrying onan illicit slave-trade. They 
declare, that they consider as illicit any traffic in slaves carried on under the following 
cecamstances :— 

ist. Either by British ships, or under the British flag, or for the account of British 
—— by any vessel or under any flag whatsoever. 
ubick By Portuguese vessels in any of the harbours or roads of the coast of Africa, 

ich are prohibited by the first article of the treaty of the 22d of January, 1815. 
Rone the Portuguese or British flag for the account of the subjects of any other 


a. By Portuguese vessels bound for any port not in the dominions of his most 
aithful Majesty. | 


ms oF MERCHANDIZE. February 20. March 27. 
Aw common £4 0 0 to 4 4 0 £4 0 0 to 4 4 Operewt 
*¢, Jamaica, ordinary 419 0— 5 1 0 — 5 1 0 difte. 
ne fine , O 0 O—~— 0 0 0 00 0— 0 0 O ditt, 
on Mocha , 610 0 — 7 O — F 0 O ditto. 
Cotton, 
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264 Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies, 


Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 9 0 ea 

,Demerara. . 0 110 — 0 i 10 
Currants . . « 8 5 
Figs, Turkey 10 4 
Fiax, Riga ° ° 82 0 82 
Hemp, Kiga Rhine 47 10 49 
Hops, new, Pockets 27 10 26 

. , Bags - 26 25 

Iron, British, Bars . 14 13 
’ ~ rap - F 7 
Oil,salad . 6 6 6 (17 16 
—, Galipoli ° . 100 
Rags ° ° ews 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Carolina,rew . 
_—_, East India ° 
Siik, China ° ° 
Silk, Bengal, skein 
Spices, Cinnamon 

, Cloves » * 
——, Nutmegs ° 

» Pepper, black 
. » white 
Spirits, Brandy, Coguiac 
———, Geneva Hollands 

» Rum, Jamaica 
Sugar, brown . . . 
——, Jamuica, fine . 
——, East India, brown 
——, iump,fine . 
Tallow, town-melted 

, Russia, yellow 
Tea, Bohea ° , 
—-, Hyson, best ° 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 90 
——, Port, old - 120 0 95 120 
—, Sherry . 110 0 110 0 —120 O Oper batt 


Premiums of Inswrance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s.— Cork or Dublin, 15s. % 
— Belfast, 20s. — Hambro’, 15s. 9d. — Madeira, ¢0s.—Jamaica, 35s. a 40s.—Green- 
land, out and home, —. 

Course of Exchunge, March 27.--Amsterdam, 57 ¢ B. 2 U.—Hamburgh, 34 7 ofl. 
— Paris, 24 50.—Leghorn, 51,—Lisbon, 58}.— Dublin, 94 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junction 
CaNax shares sell for 230!. per 1001.-share.—Birmingham, 8401 —Coventry, 9501.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 255!1.—Trent and Mersey, 15101.—East India Dock, 1701. pet 
share.— West India, 205). 10s.—The Strand BRIDGE, 11. 10s.— West Middlesex WaTER- 
Wonks, 47).—Gas Licnr Company, @01. 

Gold in bars 41. 1s. per 0z.—New doublvons 4). 1s.—Silver in bars 5s. 4d. 

The 3 per cent. Consols. on the ¢7ih, were 78; navy 5 per cent. 1053. 

ee 
ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps, announced between the 
20th of Feb. and the 20th of March, 1818, extructed from the London Gazettes 
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12 6 per gal, 
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BANKSeUPTCIES. [This Month 108.] Broughall R. Shrewsbury, grocer. [Philpot and Stone, 


; Temple Haail 
; rentheses.) Brown C. Panton fireet, Haymarket, jeweller- f 
ALLEN M. Aisgarth Yorkthire, dealer, (Willis and cos ton, Tavitock row, Covent garden e and Bower, 


Wareford court Brown J. A. Liverpool, merchant. ( 
Allport E. Sirsaimgham, fiver plater. (Egerton, Gray’s Southampton duildings Grimaldis a4 
i ian fyuare " Buh W Saffron Wakien, Eilex, carpenters ( a 
Almond &. Dartmouth, Cevon, grocers (White aud fon stables, Copthali cuurt, Throgmorton Ar merchar'+ 
Lincoln's inn, Old fquare » ByrnG.H. But lane, Cannon ftreet, wine 

Aadias? Meicombe Regis, Dorfet, milliner. (Lamb ang (Mayhew and Price. Chancery lane im, ang ce 
Ber Hawke, frivces Rreet, Bank Cohen ). Mancheiter, hat manufacturer. ie 

er J. Bath, taivor. (Highmoor Scots yard Manchefter 


Ballet M. Greenwich, boot . : . j t p and 
Bates E. Halifax, ae” (Farkers,Greenwich Collins J. Gofport, grocers (Bourdillo a 


{wecker, Nuble dreet Bread treet Bodin ior, 

Bont 6. Ween, ““* Conftavtine J. Crook mill, Weftmoreland, Me cook wilh 
Me (Molt, Thread a eeaeraces Kent road, merchant, Wet houfe, Yorkthire, and A. TyfoM, 
[Peng ad mina fiax fpinners. (Lowe and Cowbura, 


(The Soltvitors’ Names are between Pe 


Boycett R. Newport, butcher, 
val's ina — (Baxter and co, Furai- 


Temple wie 
. Cotsford W. F. Upper Claptom, plumber. (Orel 
Brovbe je and Co Bow he tae ergy Contables Symonds’ ¢ - freet, Oxtora areet a y st. Thoma 
° ’ cn, . . i ’ 
brewers, ( Battye, Chancery lane ehire, common owe #. Shoreditch, oilmat. (Lind® 


fAircet, Southwark Cracklow 








he 


= 
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1818.] 


crackiow Ce Curfitor treet, Chancery lane 
caaet, 4 se ighton, linen drapers. (Sourdillon 


creme Sai t, Bread ftreet 
we Britol, linen drapere 


Abbott, New lraid, Denbighihire, fpirit dealer. 


T. Scott's wharf, St. Saviour’s, marble mer- 


(Jenkins, Tames. and 


Davies J- Lianfa l 
(Bird ire rltOny Chethire, farmer. (Chefter, 


Me “ton J.Gruiton, Yorkthire, drapers. (Milne 
, le , : 

and Parry ports Chettire, cotton fpinner, [Milne 
and Parry, Tempic 

Beles T. Col'ier’s rents, so 


fh fquare . 
oa ave fy * Taylor and Rofooe, King’s 


Live 
1 
Gifford Bea we Selon coal merchaut. (Blake and 
foo! Cooks court, Carey ftreet " : 
Gikes w. jun. Aldersgate @reet, cooper. (Bourdillon an 


eet 
ce are Crest Bath ftreet, Clerkenwell, grocer, 
(Amory and Coles. Lothbury i. 
R. Oxford @reet, grocer.  (Gatty and Haddon, 


Throgmorton ftreet 
.. sodacrsfields butcher. (jJacomb, Bafinghall 
nak T Iptwich, pawn brokers (Baxter and Bowker, 


+ on? 
Hill Titel, irunmonger. (Bigg, Southampton 


Kill y eradeell DerbyMire, baker, (Meymott, Great 


Blackfriars road 
mate Lawn, money fcrivener. (Chefter, Staple 


({Chefter. 


uthwark, fellmonger. (Bull, 


ofan L. Liverpool, common brewer. 
mune er coon broer- (Ghee Sapien 

nw, Aldersgate Greet, cooper. (Bourdillon and 
aris ie aepees panic [Adlington and Gregory, 
wallet reeeeliche, T. Morris, and W- Conftable, 

Biackwal!, builders. ({Mitchel, Union court, 
Hens Liverpol joiner, [Blackftock and Bunce, 


James 8 britol, cabinet maker. (Bridges and Guilter, 
Red Lion fquare 

Jenkins J. Dudley, mercer, (Bousfield, Bouverie Rreet 

Jofeph S. and W. Hughes, Winchefter ftreet. merchants, 
(Clarke. Richards, and Metcalf, Chancery lane 

King }. Swaffham, Norfolk, farmer. (Barber, Fetter lane 

Latcham C, Brittol, money {crivener, (Heelis, Staple inn 

Lioyd a Laeta, Flinthhire, dealer, (Milne and Parry, 

emple 

Marhhail J. Great Grimsby, corn merchant, (Burton. 
Weldon, Northamptunfhire 

Marsden W. N. Manchefer, corn dealerg [Hurd and 
Johofon, Temple 

Mercer J, Greyftonely, Lancafhire, lime burner, (Hurd 
and Johinfon, Temple 

Moore G. Liverpool, grocer. Battye, Chancery lane 

Moore J, Armitage, Staffordthire, vidtualler, (Plats, 
Cattle treet, Holborn 
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Nutt ze a, cotton manufaturer, (Makinfon. 


ie i Sermondtey ftreet, Southwark, grocer, [Buekle, 
alliter T. ¥ 
Grave eatte currier, (Cardale and Young, 


Parker H. Sheffield, 
P f. ra lane Yorkthire, cutler. (Darke and 60. 
arr J. O, Liverpool, merchant. 
Pitcher J. Back roady St. George. Dricklsnet: cee 
Plimmer Ts Brailstords Bete i . 
~ . rT n 
weil Breet: Pleven fe nkeeper, (Hull, Chise 


Pollitt C. Manchet E 
Bedford row er et* = «(Adlington and Gregory, 


Powell J. Prettei Radnorfi farmer. eredith; 
Prof — inn bie " (M ithy 
or G. and W. Birmingham, opticians. Sw. 
» wae ppt’ Area ds place, Old yo 7 
. efhulme Cryc 
snds"e eee: naletiok, ion. ion 
e j. erfield, Derbythire . 
oats ane dream Ternple : 7 Arndt (Sure 
ady S. Southampton, dealer. Hicks . 
o Rag pottiage e . (a aad 40. Bere 
ennifon T. St. Paul, Gloucefterfiire, tavern 
nae) Edin (Rane, Beams badaey 
+ Worcefter, dealer. Beake, B x 
Risb oye Jane a : : we 
igby W. Liverpool, corn factor. Ciarke 
ee, ShaneerY lane : C and Richards 
8 F.H. and J. Singleton, Fofter lane, Cheapfi 
warehoufeman. (Phipps, Weaver's hail —e 
Rycroft J. Idle, Yorkthire, cloth manufaéturer. (Evans, 
Hatton garden 
Saint T. jun, Gloucefter, flax fpinner. (King, Sere 
S Ry yl. d ftation 
anders D. Stafford, law ftationer, Bithop and Bar 
cmlth Weaed fet as illo . . urry. = 
W.and P. F. Pa nm, Morton bridge, $ dyers 
| Barnes, Coptha l court ” — 
Soutten E. Fox and Knot yard, Snow hill, dealer. (Deykes, 
{ Thavies inn 
Stubbs J. Long Acre, coach plater, (Hill, Fleet freet 
Sunderiand S. and As Barnoléswick, Yerkthire, corm 
dealer. (Stocker and co. Furaiyal’s inn 
Tapfeott W. Plymouth, vidtualler, [Darke and cos 
Chancery lane 
Tengatt G. Mancheier, currier. (Clarke and co. 
Chancery lane 
Vofe J. Hardfhaw, Lancafter, ironmonger. (Leigh, Mafua, 
and co. New Bridge ftreet 
Walthew M. Liverpool, grocer, [Young and Hughes, 
Mildred court, Poultry 
Walker T. and H. P. Parry. Brittol, ironmongers. (Vizard 
and Blower, Lincoln’s inn fields 
Walton W. Evetham, Worcefterthire, barge owners, {Hurd 
and Johnfon, Temple 
Ware W. 4. Bow ftreet, Covent garden, mufic feller. 
(Smith. Bedford row 
Wilfon J. and J. Wiifon, Shrewsbury, drapers. (Clarke 
and co. Chancery lane 
Wood J. Manchefter, broker. (Milne and Parry, Temple 
Wright W. N. Stapleford Abbott, Effex, farmer. [Eviet 
and Rixon, Haydon fquare, Minories 
Wright W. Briftul. vender of medicines, (Heelis, Staple ina 
Younge J. and J. Deakio, Sheffield, button manufacturers. 
(Stocker and co. Furpival’s inns 


Abrahams M. Duke ftreet, Aldgate 
Adams W. and j, Edwards, Cumber- 
land ftreet, Fitzroy fquare 


Allwright §, High treet. § i 
Alen, Beafent » Shoreditch 


Allen B. Bedford 


+ Boreham park, Herts 


P and co. Crufs inse 
_, bury fquare uls Greet, Fins 


0d G. Bigland hall, Lancathire 
Hage T. and D. Upholiand, Lancath. 


ion J. Edward ttree 
Bihop §. Colchefter ty Portman fy. 


aj. and J, ji 
) i. J Satterthwaite, Fen 


Routh W. Hull bridge, Yorkhhire 
Hanley, Staffordhire 
Bann? M+ Huddersfield 
Brew? W- jun. Plymouth 
wer W. Cirenceger 


W. anc T. Be Mallam 
ones end, Borou ’ 
Chorley oo” 


Brows J. Slamfour 
Broweii 4 Briggs, Lincolnth, 
Wand R, Brewfter, — 
be 


Bull}. fen 
as . and J. Bull, * 
ein’ > Brechon ine un segs 
° ry houfe 
Clanbers h shefBeld vufe, Herts 
W. Watli 
¢ a. Wied atling @reet 


i, GS. Toubridge . 
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— garden. 
Culf A. Barking 


DIVIDENDS. 


Clark R. St. Mary hill 

Clough R. and co, Denbigh 

Cohen E. Brvuad &reet 

Cowen G. Great Prefcott ftreet, 
Goodman’s ficlds 

Collett J. Bithopfgate ftrect 

Collis R. jun. Romford 

Coles J- Weft Smithfield 

Cooke H. and D, Piince, Coleman @r. 

Cooper T. Wormwood freet 

Curlewis % L. King ftreet, Covent 


Daniell H. Greck ftreet, Soho 

Darwin Jj. and T. White, Clements 
court, Millbank ftreet 

Davies J, Shored tch 

Davies J. Canterbury 

Dawfon A. Bath 

Davis D. P.« Bloomsbu fyuare 

Pemezy N, Hartley, Wintney, Hants 

Dent T. Carlifle 

Dickipfon R. and J. St. John ftreet 

Dodman M. Thornham, Norfolk 

Dowthwaite J, Maidione 

Dunin W. Hoxton 

Dubois G. Lordon wail 

Dwyer G. Change Alicy 

Elmictt W. Peterborough 

Fitch G. Chelmsford 

Foter T. and E.$, Yalding, Kent 

Fofter W. Leicefter 

Fofter S. Leicefter 

Gay J. Giflingham, Suffolk 

Garnon W. and A. B. Goujoun, Lange 
bourn chambers 

Goodchild J. fen, and co. Bifhops 
wearmouth 

Core 8. V. Bithupfgate ftreet 

Grafton J. and J, Allortoo Brest, 
Hox'on 


Griffin J. Little Ryder ftr. S*. James's 
Goundry W. Lower Shadwell 
Hall T. jun. Evetham 
Hammond G, Maunby, Yorkthire 
Hamilton W, and M. Agar, Lime fre 
Hancock }: and T, Sheldon, Buriem, 
Stafford 
Hayne J. Exeter 
Hayward R. D. Plymouth 
Hearn T. Clements lane 
Herbert J. George ttreet, Fofter lane 
Merring T. Huddersfield 
Hefter J. Rochefter road, Tothill fields 
Hefle G. Commercial fale 100m. 
Hiscock E. Abingdon 
we’ eae ane 
H pfon M. Nottingham: 
areas T. Green Hammerton, Yorkh. 
Horn W. Queen ftreet, Limehoufe 
HudfonJ. and R. Newcatic upon Tyne 
Humphreys i. Cheltenham place, St» 
George's fields 
ackfon J.Wath upon Dearne, Yorkhe 
ames E, Britol — 
amefon J. and J. Willis, Lite 
Queen freet 
enkins J. Judd @reet, Brunfwick f% 
arman Sheet, Hauts 
jJohnfon J. Whittiefey 
johofon C. South Shields 
Ohnftond S. Wood Greet 
ones T. Liverpool 
ones J, aid co. Bucklersbury 
ennion J feo. and J. Keunion, j ome 
Nicholas lane 
i . Yeovil 
ae E and co. Duke @r, Southwark 
Landfell T. jun. Bexhill 
Lan: W. sewn 
Lacy J. Whitoy 
egecek T. and J. Beadfur’, Yor kit, 
~~ Mn Leas 
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Lean J. H. Fenchurch Greet 


T. Maidttone 
Livock 5. fen. and Je Livock, jun 
Loweftofi 


t 

R. W. Chefter 
Lore O'd Bond - anor 
Mackistoh E. aymark 
Saobere W_ Mitre court, Cheapfide 
Mayne E.G. sich Street, Shadwell 
Matthew: |. Ha eficld 
Midsieton .. aod T. Dyfon Beverly 

. ot Petre the Apottie, Ifle 


Morley )- Liverpool 

Morville G Lancafter 

Munton J, Red crofs treet 

Nias T, and J, “nite, Old Broad fr. 

Nobie G. Ely place 

Parker 1, Lrifol 

Patience J, T. Bury St. Edmunds 

Peat J. and W. Smith, Piccadilly 

Pei r, and W, :ammon, RU 

row, Milk ftreet 

Peun J, Cheptow 

Phillips T. Norwich ‘ 

Pfeil and £. A, von Voort, Bithops- 
gate frect 

Pidgeon P, and W, Stock Exchanges 
Coffee hou‘e ’ 

Pritchard J, Stratford on Avon 


Pritchard J. He 
mouth hire 

Pugh E, Lewes 

Rainsford W. High ftreet, Southwark 

Raper J. Middicham, Yorkthire _ 

Reilly J. Hart treet. Crutched Friars 

Richardfun E, Grea' Ruffell freer 

Richaras |}. 5, Mont.gue place, Rus- 
feiliq are 

Roads W, Oxford freet 

Rudé E. London ftreet 

Ruff H. Ch itenham 

Samuel A Middlefex 

Sedgwick T, and co. Clements lane 

Seaton J, Pontef- act 

Shelly J, Canterbury 

Shaw R, S. Rochdale 

Silver R, N Oxford ttreet 

Sinnott W. Sowling green lane, 
Clerkenweil 

Siffell 1. Jewin Kreet, Cripplegate 

Smith R, A, Beipec Derbyfhire 

Smith ). Everfho't., Bedfordthire 

Smith D. jun. and J, Hamphiire, 
Kirkburton 

Sparkes J, aud 4, Coles, Portland ftr. 

Spear W. Upper Thames freet 

Stammer: W, Lifton, Effex 

stewardfun J, Southwark 

Swallow J, Bix 

Tay'or J, Wadfall 


Caerleon, Mon- 


Monthly Agricultural Report. 


Sriftol 


a 
+ _ avwen 5: Jr Smithy Love 
vefly W, H, High 
Turiey T, Buf Grinheng saan 
Vaughan W, Pali Mall 
Varyer }, Oxfora 
Vincent W, and co. N 
Waimcefley R, an. co. 8 
Warren J, Fore treet 


Warren E, and 
Friars by smithy Aisa 
Wetton j, “all Mall 
Wells W, Malden 
Weichman J, Bradford 
Wells J, d ftreet 


we: Gracechurch free 
Wet C, Buckler 


Whee er T. St. Andrew’ 
Williams J. Coleman treet 
iams R, 4H 
‘ iverpool F. om My Willa, 
Wilfon E, sul 
wilfon F, Durham 


Woodward J, Aylesbury, 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
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HE continuance of wet and variable weather, has had unfavourable effects on cold 

and wet soils—where the operations of husbandry are, in consequence, backward; 
and the spring sowing will be late. Bean sowing was for some time suspended, it being 
impossible to work the land, and water standing on those already putin, Seed beama 
a very high price, the sample damp and soft; a disadvantage perhaps commer 
the circumstance, that many farmers, hitherto accustomed to the improvident 
unhusbandlike practice of broadcasting, have been induced to dibbie or drill, for the 
sake of saving seed, a good custom which may thus gain ground. The late-sown 
wheats on these lands, look pale and sickly, and some have been thrown out, and lost 
plant to that degree, as to warrant the ploughing them up. A genial April may yet 
recover the thin-plauted and sickly wheats, and improve them, as has often happened, 
into the heaviest crops. Opposite reports, fortunately, are received fiom the most 
forward and best corn districts, where the wheats have a promising appearance, and 
the spring culture has been forward: beans, pease, oats, barley, being well above the 
grouncl, Much of these wheats, however, from the fashionable, but not scientific prac 
tice, of very large seed quantities, stand so thick and bulky on the ground, that they 
may be incidentally liable to calamitous accidents ; and cannot, possibly, with sucha 
bulk of straw, produce the seasonable maximum of grain, nor can the grain itself 
attain the maximum of quality. Clover seed, as for some seasons past, @ poor Crop, 
Winter tares ; with some favourable exceptions, of but an. indifferent bulk ; and the 
3 seed plants much injured by the changes of the weather. Never a more 
tiful turni and potato season; the fine quality of the latter, has helped much to 
economise the stock of bread corn. The alarming progress of the rot in sheep, has, at 
least, had one good effect ; that of inducing persons, unaccustomed to such excellent 
practice, to draw their turnips from the water-sodden soil, and so feed their sheep upoe 
a dry layer. It may be relied on, that the periodical rot in sheep, ander which t 
nation suffers, might be, with great propriety and little exception, termed per" 
want of care. Lambing has become general, with various success, from the state of the 
weather ; many weak and unsound ewes have prematurely cast their lambs. At 
—e — of mutton, it is supposed, will be affected for two or three seasons to come: 
= 1€ yg _— has succeeded greatly, and is a larger growth than in any prec 
eapeanisiest kinds of live stock, with the exception of young store pigs, at hieh 
mecreasing prices : wool sells well, but is generally stationary as to price. Some 
great horse fairs have been well supplied, at rather lower prices than were expecte® 
still sufficiently high. The supply of Scotch cattle | b ge: pork and butte 
at very hich rates. Wheat, althouch ee Soe ae. SOR ina fp? rowel 
yet. at m- bie teneien “ tough not too dear for adne remuneration of the growe' 
° : price, which our labourers cannot afford; our increa 


iucreasing population, imperiously den cad : ' 
\ landing . Wages, pel 
laps, in no part of the country, e ng a tadical change of system as 


pe, 08 F qual to the fair ' . 
Smithfield ; Beef 4s, 4d. tu 5s, 6d.—Mutton Sc. toe eH aa mr ay A 6s. gd.—Pork 
aro 78.—Lamb 6s. to 7s.— Bacon 6s.—Fat 4s bd gat # 
erteve deer Wee heat 54s, to 105s.—Barley 39s, to 58s.—Oats ¢is. to gas.— The 
ew a r. " ndon, dib. 54oz. from 14d. to 1s,—Potatues vl. to 4l- 108. pet 
Coals, tn the peel, ses ae Clover do, 4.48, 1071. 7.—Straw 21.105. t0 31 #6 
Middlesex ; March, 23, ons per chaldoen, o636-bashels 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_— 


sal Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
or Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester ; by 


THOMAS Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 
Results for January, 1818, 
nthly pre-sure, 29.68—maximum, 50.30—minimum, 28.92—range, 1.38 inches, 
-~ monthly temperature, -+/° 75—maximam, 53°—minimum, 26°—range, 27°, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .72 of an inch, which was on the 22d, 
Greatest variation of am oy mas y ag, 14°, which was on the v5th. 
: ribed by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 5.35 inches, 
Spaces descr . number of changes, 9. — , 


Monthly fall of rain, 5.330 incre teae Bar 27—foggy, 0—snowy, 7—haily, 8 


N. N.E. E. S.E. 8. ~ 
qe ,6...42.8:..% 1 


Ww. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
3 2 7 0 


Brisk winds, 6—boisterous ones, 3. 
Clouds. 7 
Cirras, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 


0 8 1 16 


0 6 0 


This has been a very gloomy and wet month, attended with boisterous south-west 


winds ; temperature mild, 


e 


Resulis for February 1818. 

Mean monthly pressure, 29.53—maximum, 30.04—minimum, 28.92—range, 1.12 inches, 
Mean monthiy temperature, 58°.8—maximum, 52°—minimom, 19°—range, 33°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .60 of an inch, which was on the 21st. 

Greatest variation of temperature, 14°, which was on the 4th. 
Spaces described by the carve formed fiom the mean daily pressure, 3.90 inches, 
: number of chanzes, 8. 
Monthly fall of rain, 3.170 inches—rainy days, 14—foggy, 1—snowy 9—haily, 5, 


i 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. 


0 0 1 $ “0 7 


Ww. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
2 5 10 0 


Brisk winds, 2—Boisterous ones, 1. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-cumalus. Cirro-stratus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 


)) 5 1 6 


2 10 0 


Character of the period.—Frequent showers of hail and snow at the commence. 
ment, ‘The minimum temperature was, on the morning of the 4th, attended witha 
low pressure of the barometer. Continued showers of rain, hail, snow, and sleet, from 
the 17th to the close. Mean daily temperature generally above 40°, 
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[peeixe the arduous debateson the 
infamous bill to indemnify minis- 
lersand their agents against the legal con- 
sequences of the crimes which they com- 
mitted during the late wanton suspen- 
oe of the law of Habeas Corpus, Sir 
“\MUeL Romitty made the following 
interesting speech: — * 
® said, he would take that early op- 
aa of objecting to the general vie 
mde = bill before them,—which, if 
Metine 0 pass, he could not help con- 
Pg one of the most fatal measures 
ae rete the sanction of that 
to Drone, eudency of this measure 
Eocene all acts done by ministers, 

. r subordinate agents, since the 

ia livid. 1817; and to prevent 
eserieved,—whatever their 


wrongs, and however aggravated the na- 
ture of the injuries they had sustained,— 
from seeking redress of those wrongs: 
for, by the bill now before them, if passed 
into.a law, no prosecutions for such acts 
could be maintained. ‘The grounds upon 
which the suspension was justified were, 
that it was necessary, in the circumstances 
of the country at the time, for the salva- 
tion of the people, and for the safety of 
the community: this was a view of it, to 
which gentlemen on the other side, he 
believed, would not object. But it was 
the great boast of our government, that it 
was a government of law to protect from 
injustice, and the sovereign was bound by 
one of the most sacred oaths, to administer 
law and justice, tempered with mercy. 
The plain and obvious effect of this bill 


would be, however, to place a great num- 
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ber of individuals altogether without the 

rotection of law. It was certainly with 

e most sacred and solemn feelings they 
ought to approach the consideration of a 
measure like the present ; a measure which 
affected a great number of individuals,— 
to whom its direct tendency was to refuse 
justice, To press such a bill with so much 
precipitancy, in the face of so many com- 
plaints, aggravations, and injustice, was 
the same as saying to these individuals, 
that they would shut their doors against 
them, and afford them noredress whatever. 
Such was the effect of all bills of indem- 
nity; and, therefore, they ought to pro- 
ceed with great care and anxiety. The 
bill under consideration embraced a va- 
riety of objects: but they might be consi- 
dered under three distinct heads. The 
first was indemnity to ministers; the se- 
cond was indemnity to magistrates ; and 
the third was indemnity to informers. 
These were the different objects of the bill ; 
and they were, in their nature, quite dis- 
tinct and separate. With regard te the 
first point, he found that many gentleman 
laboured under a great mistake,—they 
maintained, that, when the House intrust- 
ed ministers with such powers, it was their 
bounden duty to protect them in the excr- 
eise of these powers: but there never was 
a case that shewed greater ignorance; for 
nothing could be more fallacious than such 
a view of the subject—to suppose that any 
acts done by ministers, wider the opera- 


tion of the suspension, required such pro- 
tection ; or to say that indemnity was a 
necessary consequence of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus. The suspension 


itself was a sufficient protection. When 
his Majesty's ministers had laid an embargo 
on ships, it was proper to apply for an 
indemnity to protect them from the conse- 
quences : but, had they previously obtained 
a law to sanction such a measure, would it 
be said that a bill of indemnity was neces- 
sary? He ceuld not allow such a mistake 
to pass unnoticed; though it had been 
silently suffered by the gentlemen on the 
other side in their own defence. It was 
on this ground alone that the member for 
Bristol justified his support of the bill. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
empowered ministers to detain, without 
bringing to trial, individuals suspected of 
certain acts: it prevented individuals from 
having recourse to the Habeas Corpus, or 
the common law of the land. But it is 
maintained on the part of ministers, that 
not a single individual had been committed 
but upon information on oath. Notwith. 
standing the strong acts arising out of the 
circumstances of the country ; and, justi- 
hed by these circumstances, it is maintain. 
ed, in the report of the House of Lords 
as well as that of the House of “ 
that it does not appear that a 
vidual had been detained, b 


Commons, 
single indi- 
ut upon in- 
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formation given against him y i 
but, if such be the case, what need » 
there of a bill of indemnity? But tohie 
it was no satisfaction to learn, ‘that these 
commitments took place on informa 
upon oath, when he considered the cj 
stances under which the information was 
given. It was said that, without a 
mise of secrecy, no information could be 
procured ; and that, therefore, to discloy 
the sources of information, would be , 
breach of faith. But, with such a promise 
as this held forth, he thought it was little 
matter whether the intormation was 
oath, or not. What security was 1 
that all the commitments which had takes 
place, might not lave originated in malice 
or resentment ; while the individaal 
giving such information were assured of 
perpetual oblivion? The oath of an indi. 
dual, in such circumstances, was deprived 
of all legal and political security ; and it 
depended entirely upon the influence of its 
religions sanction. One honourable gentle. 
man had been of opinion, that all the peti- 
tions complaining of abuses under the late 
suspension, had been completely dis. 
proved. But here, he thought, there was 
a little mistake,—unless mere denial was 
to pass for proof; for, of eleven petitions 
which had been presented, only three had 
been denied. But, though all the state 
ments of these petitions might not be taken 
to be trne, were they, on that account, fo 
grant protection to magistrates without 
further inquiry? As well might they say, 
we will have no more petitions; however 
gross, aggravated, or enormous, the wrovgs 
committed may have been, werefuse inguily 
altogether : no redress whatever shall be 
given. On a former discussion of that 
important question, it was remarkable, 
that not a word had been offered by a 
nisters in justification of their own me 
sures: and the propriety of their silence 
was maintained, upon the ground that the 
subject was one in the discussion of which 
they could not properly take a part,—@ 
their own conduct was the matter in que 
tion, ‘This might be all very well; but how 
was it consistent with the activity wh 
they had shown in the committee? There 
they brought forward the evidence; and, 
perhaps, drew up the report. Had they 
not interfered in private, but remam 
prepared for their public defence, their 
conduct would bave been becoming @ 
proper: but they had adopted a wore 
line of conduct. The appointment Ay 
ballot, it was said, necessarily aw - 
majority for ministers,—because they 
the confidence of a majority lot 
House: but it was obvious that the oy . 
was calculated to secure a majority » 
ministers,—whatever the nature of a 
House might be. It was true, there 
some individuals, who held themselves - 
dependent members, and professed to ¥° - 
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on either side, as their conscience might 


- but he should suppose, that 
opal those individuals might be 
times arrested im transitu. by the 
ret operation of the ballot. It was said 
rg jonourable member on a former 
‘ht, that the practice of handivg about 
oes could have no undue effect on one 
side more than another; as the opposition 
had their lists, as well as the opposite side 
of the House. But he, though an older 
member in the House than that honourable 
eptleman, could not recollect the .time 
when that practice had been resorted to; 
and he believed it had been long discon- 
tinued on that side of the House. The 
ractice of handing about written lists 
yas contrary to the very intention of the 
ballot; but it was become so common, 
that he would suggest, as a measure of 
economy, the propriety of having printed 
lists for the purpose. It had been assert- 
ed, that a bill of indemnity was the neces- 
sary consequence of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus; and this assertion was 
justified by precedents: but, as far as he 
knew, (and he had taken some pains to 
inform himself,) there was no such pre- 
eedent but that of 1801. Suspensions had 
heen, in different cases, followed by in- 
demnities; but it did not therefore follow 
that the one was a necessary Consequence 
of the other. The House would do well 
to recollect what were the circumstances 
of the country when the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus was resorted to in former 
periods—at the revolutions in the years 
1715 and 1745, when the suspension had 
been followed by indemnity. At these 
different times the country had been 
placed in cireumstances that were ex- 
tremely critical; and the ministers of that 
day found it necessary to have recourse to 
some strong steps, to protect the country 
{rom imminent danger ; and, as these steps 
Were adopted upon the spur of the occa- 
‘ion, and could not have been foreseen, or 
previously provided for, it was found ne- 
céssary to apply to the legislature for 
indemnity, to protect them from the con- 
equences of these acts: ‘To:show the real 
nature of an indemnity,—and that had no 
Conexion with the suspension,—he would 
ippose that, when this country was threat- 
ened with the French invasion, ministers 
mea 'y instructions for the general 
map of er and property, as a mea- 
nicht fit “yaaa in such a case, they 
uity, for aets shh 2 ight ae Pha 
lepal, pnt: might not otherwise 
a caus rr ier view of the bill, and 
ad int © different from that which he 
Just adverted 10, was the protection 
It aliurded to magistrates in certain acts 
committed by them in the exerc habe 
authority , tem in the exercise of their 
. subject ont he was persuaded, was 
ed when “omy was not even contem- 
€ suspension was proposed. 
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Was it to be supposed that in this country, 
in 1817, the magistrates could not trast to 
the strong bulwarks which the law had 
provers for the security of the country ; 
ut must have had recourse to violent 
means, and exert a vigor beyond the law? 
He believed there was no case in which 
these measures had been resorted to, but 
that of the meeting at Manchester. He 
felt astonished that,—considering the nume 
ber apprehended,—if there existed evi- 
dence against them, they should, in order 
to pass over the first session, be removed 
by certiorari to another court. After some 
delay, these men were discharged,—when 
the learned gentleman who acted for the 
attorney-general stated, that, owing to the 
improved state of the country, such was 
the lenity of government, that it was not 
wished to bring them to trial. Bat, if 
government possessed evidence sufficient 
to convict these men, why not bring them 
to trial, instead of asking indemnity to 
these magistrates, while the House were 
left perfectly in the dark with respect to 
the real state of the case. It appeared to 
him as if something secret, mysterious, 
unexplained, and undefined, lurked behind 
this measure. No explanation whatever 
had been given tp the House, why this bill 
extended to the 26th of Jannary. It re- 
mained to be seen, whether they were 
really prepared to vote any thing pro- 
posed to them; whether they could vote 
such a measure as this, withont even the 
show of a reason, or an explanation, 
There was one part of the bill which ap- 
peared to him of the utmost importance ; 
there was a part justifying magistrates for 
the scizure of papers. How serious such 
a proposition was, it was surely not neces- 
Sary to state: a more serious, a more Ime 
portant subject, could not be touched by 
that bill, No lawyer had yet denied the 
soundness of Lord Caniden’s doctrine upon 
the subject. It had been very warmly 
discussed at that time,—when a house 
(Wilkes’s) was entered, and papers were 
seized, at mid-day, for libel ; and the prac- 
tice wasstrongly and explicitly condemned, 
-Petitions were laid upon that table a few 
nights back ; they were allowed to be laid 
there without any discussion: there was, 
indeed, a discussion then upon Hone’s 
parodies ; but no refutation of the petitions 
was attempted, and they passed in silence. 
In those petitions it was alleged that, the 
petitioners’ houses were entered at mid- 
night, the petitioners were drageed away, 
loaded with irons, brought before the 
sessions, condemned to hard labour; and 
all im consequence of the celebrated circu- 
lar letter which had been discussed in that 
House. Was such a consequence, he 
would ask the gentlemen opposite, the 
intended effect of this letter? When mi- 
nisters took upon themselves to suggest to 
magistrates to seize persous for ~~ 
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they were then told that the consequence 
would be the loading of persons with irens ; 
the sending of them to hard labour before 
trial ; the removal of them by certiorari, 
when their trial would otherwise come on, 
in order to continue their sufferings,— 
would not the House have been told, that 
such a consequence was impossible? He 
did not mean to reproach the magis- 
trates ; they were a necessary and a most 
useful body of men: but were there no 
ignorant magistrates? Were there no ma- 
gistrates who would endeavour to gain 
favour by harsh treatment to persons 
alluded to in the circular letter? The 
seizure of persons, and the seizure of 
papers, were in this case relative terms ; 
the persons were seized on account of 
seditious papers,—papers were seized to 
detect the suspected sedition. The pu- 
nishment, to which they were thus exposed, 
was such as they could not suffer if con- 
victed; a punishment so atrocious could 
not be inflicted; it would be a thing so 
monstrous, that it could not be attempted. 
Yet thus were they punished, without a 
charge and without trial! There was 
one case so peculiarly affecting, that he 
was astonished no notice or explanation had 
been given of it. It sppeared in the 
pubhe papers, and was so atrocious in its 
circumstances, that it was incumbent 
upon ministers to give some explanation. 
It was the case of a person of the name of 
Swinton; whose house was entered at 
midnight. when he lay in bed with his 
wife,—who was far gone in pregnancy: 
bis house was ransacked for papers; he 
was himself dragged away. His wife was 
prematurely delivered, in consequence of 
the alarm: the child died; and another 
child, deprived now of the support of its 
parents, was sent to the workliouse. And 
all this dreadful suffering was inflicted ona 
person charged with no offence! He would 
ask the gentlemen opposite, whether they 
thought that, because they could suspend 
the laws of this country, they could sus- 
pend the laws of God and of Nature? 
Could they contemplate the consequences 
of such atrocious proceedings, and bow 
beiore their God, or look their fellow-men 
in the face?—He was glad to see the 
learned gentleman (the Soliciior-general) 
taking notes; but he could not deny or 
mvalilate the established judyment against 
the seizure of papers for libel: he could 
not justify the proceedings that had taken 
place against persons suspected of libel. 
They were proceedings more suited to 
the government of Algiers, than to any 

overnment that professed to be directed 

y laws: they might be vindicated under 
such a government; they could not be 
meutioned in that House without reproba- 
tion. In those proceedings, liow ever, the 
House could see the consequences of 
Stagling such powers to ministers or mae 


, | [Aprili, 
for Durham, that this bill was the 
up of the transactions of last year, w 
to God it were so! But he saw ip 
report, grounds for fature indempi 
In the Lords’ report it was said, that in 
London the disaffected were still actiye. 
and that, therefore, the continued vigjlane 
of the government and of the m 
was necessary.” That was, it was 
sary to continue the same illegal 
ings for which indemnity was now 
Their own committee used terms gij 
stronger :—“ They would not deceive the 
House by stating that no disaffection sj 
prevailed : the vigilance of government and 
of magistrates was still required, till fa) 
security sliould be restored.” This time 
next year, they might expect a bill to 
indemnify magistrates; and the circgn. 
stances of the country would be held out 
as a justification for those illegal act; 
illegal they were, or they could require no 
indemnity. For any illegal acts in future, 
then, an indemnity would be proposed on 
the very same grounds on which the pre 
sent bill was brought forward. Nothi 
could be more dangerous than to excuse 
and indemnify magistrates for violating 
the laws which they were bound bo 
observe. The consequences were most 
dreadful. He meant nothing persona: 
he should be sorry that any thing paed 
could enter into the discussion of sucha 
question. Buta great and awful lesson 
was taught by the transactions in Ireland, 
The magistrates in that country, most dit 
tinguished for their loyalty, received ii- 
structions and encouragements from go 
vernment: indemnity, favour, and reward, 
were held out to them. The noble lord 
had said that he wished those transactious 
to be buried in oblivion: he might desire 
that they had never been executed; but 
buried ‘in oblivion they never would be: 
they ought never to be ;—they would evet 
remain the most instructive facts in British 
history ; and none could ever read them 
without doing, so far as his feelings 
judgment could do it, that justice to them 
which had been so wantonly violated whet 
they took place. He would not disgust the 
House with the details of the tortures 
inflicted: they were, he trusted, wel 
known; and they were exercised in the 
dominions of Great Britain, under 
mild and beneficent reign of George Il. 
They ought ever to be viewed as the co 
sequences of encouraging magistrates 
act against the law. In Ireland, the cit» 
cumstances of the country were ! 
excuse; but what circumstances © 
excuse the conduct alluded to? But, 
do justice to the House, much grealet 
lenity was shown in the Parliament 
Ireland towards these torturers 
in that House. An honourable mem” 
had said, that “ all this was about —— 
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elite!”—The third point in 
t pore protection to be granted 
the given pny 6 “ 
‘ eact of 1801 was the only 
as te measure: that act was 
preced t: it was not authority for any 
0 Pr A "The men were to be repro- 
who had ventured to carry such an 
+—throwing an indemnity over all the 
ings of eight years. It fined those 
rng == that period, had brought 
je ‘th double costs, Those who 
ted ot had the foresight to abstain from 
daining their rightful redress, were thus 
éned; nay, if they had actually received 
judgment, they were deprived of its bene- 
ft, and punished for having obtained it. 
This was gross and shameful injustice,— 
done for not having foreseen that a Par- 
liament could be found capable of sanc- 
tioning it. No judgment was allowed ; 
no redress: but the victims of injustice 
were, by act of Parliament, obliged to 
remain under all the wrongs they had 
sustained. This was the act pleaded as 
a precedent” for this measure! It might 
be pleaded as a precedent for indemnify- 
ing informers. Yet this act, monstrous as 
it was, had some grounds for this part, in 
the circumstances of the times. The 
period was the time when we were at 
war with France; and when there was 
supposed or real (for it was the same thing 
as to the argument) correspondence Car- 
ried on with the government of France, 
by persons in this country. The plea 
therefore was, that those who had given 
information of such correspondence would 
be exposed to the vengeance of the enemy 
in whose possession their persons were. 
Inthe present case such a danger was not 
pretended : but those who had given infor- 
mation would be expos@d to danger,— 
from the populace, he supposed it must 
be, or from individuals. He would then 
seriously ask, whether one individual in 
that House could, for one moment believe, 
that danger was to be apprehended by 
uy witness in this country : whether such 
was the state of the country, as that wit- 
hesses Could not give evidence with safety ? 
The report said nothing of “such a danger, 
vere were trials for treason in London, 
im Derby, in York: did any of the wit- 
hesses show reluctance to come forward, 
~4 desire protection for their persons ? 
a8 the House then prepared to sanction 
sich a falsehood?—a falsehood he was 
Satitled to call it, for, “ de non apparentibus 
” Car existentibus eadem est ratio.” In 
vert pot they had nothing upon the sub- 
it; no facts or proofs were submitted to 
nye what were they to do? They 
teinai = into a law that the country 
tive evide a State, that persons could not 
nee without danger to their per- 
Nitlomag ye of 1801 was passed 
; in the midst of war. The 
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preliminaries of peace were not si till 
autumn after the act had To 
tection was then extended to those who 
had disclosed traitorous correspondence, 
in order that others might not be deterred 
from making similar disclosures, But 
now it was necessary—this-had been une- 
qnivocally avowed—new it was necessary, 
in order to persevere in the system 
adopted. This was in plain English, it was 
necessary, in order to continue to employ 
persons to personate characters which did 
not belong to them, to go as spies among 
the people, propagating disaffection and 
exciting insurrection, One word he would 
here say upon spies and informers, After 
all that had been said on the other side, and 
notwithstanding the ridicule applied to 
him, he would state with confidence, that 
there could exist no circumstances in 
which spies should be empToyed in the 
manner in which Oliver had been em- 
ployed. The facetious remarks of the 
right honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Canning) were rather calculated to ridicule 
morality, than to justify the. use of spies. 
Bigamy, a practice contrary to the cus- 
toms, laws, and religious solemnities of this 
country, was varnished with much rhe- 
torical glitter, and represented as a minor 
kind of offence. This at least was foreign 
to the question, He had never said, that 
information was not to be received from 
the most profligate characters, But re- 
ceiving information from them, and em- 
ploying them as spies, was not quite the 
same thing. Another right honourable 
member (Mr. B. Bathurst,) not quite so 
amusing, had quoted the authority of Holt 
and Eyre.. Holt required no vindication. 
Than Eyre, there never was a more vir- 
tuous, independent, patriotic judge. He 
had the great merit of rising, from an 
inferior situation, to he the chief judge af 
two courts successively. He had been for 
many years a puisne judge, and rose to 
higher places, not by avowing principles 
pleasing to men in power, or by subser- 
viency of conduct, but by the thorough 
knowledge he possessed of the laws of 
England, and by the manly integrity of his 
He said that it was lawful to 
send persons, to note what was going on in 
places where disaffection prevailed. But 
this was widely different from “ fitting 
out,” as it had been well expressed, per- 
sons like Oliver. To him and to Casttes 
the expression was most applicable. Castles 
had his wife conveyed to Yorkshire for his 
accommodation, and himself clothed, by 
Stafford, an officer of police. ‘This was 
literally a fitting-out. Did they not send 
instructions that the London delegate was 
not to be apprehended like others engaged 
in treasonable practices? He saw some 
movements on the other side as if this were 
to be denied, Did they deny that they 


knew of his appearing in the character of 
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the London delegate? He did not charge 
them with the intention of encouraging 
insurrection, but were they ignorant that 
direct encouragement to insurrection was 
the necessary effect of sending an emissary 
under such a character? What appeared 
in the trials at Derby? An honourable 
and learned gentleman had triumphed in 
his having made an exhibit of Oliver in 
Derby. Buthe had been really an exhibit, 
a living instance to the delnded, of pre- 
parationin London. When his friend, the 
member for Shrewsbury, who was not now 
in his place, had exposed the conduct of 
Oliver, a right honourable gentleman, 
(Mr. B. Bathurst) replied, that those 
whom Oliver addressed had been ill dis- 
posed, for, did they give him up? It was 
true the persons addressed by him were in 
starvation and misery: and were persons 
in such a state to be industriously told that 
preparations were made which would en- 
sure for them abundance of every comfort, 
and raise them to a state of plenty and 
enjoyment? Who could read the trials 
without seeing that they never would have 
stirred a step without the full persnasion 
of support from London? He meant no 

rsovai allusion, and no personal offence ; 

ut hy would ask, whether ministers were 
aware of the ground sthey really stood 
upon? Were they aware, that they were 
taking the very same ground with men 
who were the execration of mankind? 
This was the very defence of Vaughan’s 
conduct. He didnot speak of Power and 
his assoc‘ates, for their conduct in seducing 
simple persons into crimes was so horrible, 
that a parallel could not be found for it. 
But the case of Vaughan was exactly the 
case of ministers, as it was argued there, 
Vaughan had enticed persons to commit a 
burglary, and then got them apprehended 
in the act. The defence was, that those 
so enticed were thieves by trade. Their 
characters were so bad, that they required 
only an opportunity to act, in order to be 
guilty of theft and burglary. The defence 
for instigating the starving men in Derby 
to rebellion was, that they were not 
unwilling to commit state offences. Be- 
tween those two cases he could not see the 
slightest distinction. ‘The one was repro- 
bated by every person who heard of it. 
What can be the feelings respecting the 
other? The bill then was framed to pro- 
tect those who were the agents in such 
cases, and this was done in order to cop. 
tinne the system. ‘This was manifest from 
the time in which all this was done. The 
bill itself he considered as nothing com. 
pared to the magnitude of its importance 
as a part of a system, an oppressive sys- 
tem, now acted upon, The suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus was enacted in time of 
profound peace; and now an indemnity 
was proposed for other acts, not war. 
rauted by the suspension, which had been 
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3 — DApity, 
indemnity. was claimed ay ttt 
3 aimed as the 
consequence of the suspension, Taw 
to come, suspensions and ‘indenaige 
would be more frequently called for. 
if ministers should not be rt ee 
moderate than the present mj inn 
opportunities for suspensions would eft 
be found in future. Whenever a StI9pen, 
sion took place, then magistrates were ty 
exercise powers beyond the law; and. 
were = of indemnity for t M 
well as for ministers, as a necessary 
quence of the suspension, The r Atma 
always be thus the consequence of thy 
other ; if not, where was the justificatio, 
for this measure? He knew that a pre. 
cedent would now be established, He 
knew that future times would refer to the 
act now to be passed, as a comprehensix 
precedent; it would be found that g 
inquiry had been refused: the journals of 
the house would convey the complaints in 
the petitions laid on their table, and it 
would be seen, that no inquiry, far les 
redress, was granted; it would be ob 
served, that a sweeping indemnity wa 
given for all illegalities, vexations, and 
atrocities. Such was the precedent now 
to be. established. His only consolation 
was, that, when these arbitrary and cmd 
proceedings, and these precedents against 
the people of England, should be read by 
posterity; and when the last traces of 
liberty should vanish ; when all the vene- 
rable institutions for the administration of 
justice should become the instruments of 
oppression ; his only consolation was, that 
posterity would at the same time see that 
a few individuals, small in number com 
pared with those who willingly surrep 
dered their liberties, and cheered the 
advance of a system that overwhelmed 
law, justice, and liberty—that those few 
individuals continued to exert all theit 
power to preserve that happy constitution 
of civil society which formed the boast of 
this country, and the envy of other nations, 
till they were borne down by irresistible 
force. He did not mean to say that thi 
bill was the destruction of our liberties, 
but it led directly to it, and formed part 
ofa system which would end in the tn 
of arbitrary power; when the langnage 
of our immortal poet would be fatally true 
— “That England, which was wont to coe 
quer other nations, has gained a sh 
conquest over itself.” 

The divisions on the several stages of 
this disgraceful aet of legislation, were 
190 to 64; and 89 to 24; and 149 to 39, 
on its final passing. In the Lords | 
numbers were 93 to 27. The following 
eloquent Protest ably states the aig 
Ments used in that House :— 

DissENTIENT, hes 

m Because it is meee that re 
een no widel raitorous | 
widely spread t spitaey 
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- ow por even any extensive disaffec- 
erp the government; since the secret 
= ees whose report is the sole foun- 
dation of this proceeding, do themselves 
their satisfaction in delivering 
their decided opinion, that “ not only the 
country im general, but in those districts 
yere the designs of the disatfected were 
rw most actively and unremittingly em- 

loved, the great body of the people had 
remained untainted even during periods of 
the greatest internal difficulty and dlis- 
tress ;” stating further, as facts, that the 
insurgents were not formidable by their 
numbers, though actuated by an atrocious 
spirit; and that, though the language used 
by mauy persons engaged in this enter- 
prise, and particularly by their leaders, 
ieft no room to doubt that their objects 
were the overthrow of the established 
government, yet that such objects were 
extravagant when compared with the in- 
adequate nieans which they possessed sand 
that, not finding their confederates had 
arrived, as expected, to their support, and 
that in the villages throngh which they 
passed, a strong indisposition being mani- 
fested against their cause and project, 
some of them had thrown away their pikes 
before the military appeared, and on the 
first show of their force had dispersed, their 
leaders attempting im vain to rally them.” 

¢d.—Because, in snch a state of things, 
so consolingly- described by the committee, 
and so almost ladicrously destructive of 
every idea of an armed rebellion, or dan- 
gerousinsurrection, more especially against 
a government supported by such an un- 
tuinted people, and such an immense 
military force, we cannot but think that a 
different and less alarming course ought in 
wise policy to have been pursued ; and 
that tranquillity might have been equally 
restored by a vigorous execution of the 
ordinary laws and the exertions of a vigi- 
hat magistracy, without any suspension of 
the public freedom ; since it is the prompt 
oe and speedy execution of a few 
vlpable offenders, rather than delayed 
ae against numbers npon doubt- 
det ew that invest the courts of jus- 
ns = ~ salutary-terror and force— 

jest ‘aoa re the departure from this 
te Re licions mode of proceeding 
sonal a we lnportance to the 
» Whilst it exposed the administra- 


lion of the govern 0 
8 men y . 
sepeet, t to a dangerous dis 


tth—Because even when the Act of. 


abeas Corpus is sus 
: pended, none on that 
questionab) 0 be apprehended upon 


€ suspicion, or, to use the lan- 

pad the report, upon “ expectations 
aby eat which ministers have unavoid- 
inquished,” but npou such grounds 


&s would be just warrants for arrests 


au trials in ordi . 
ect of the pee y times, the only legal 
pension being that it sus 
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pends the deliverance of the accused ; we 
think, therefore, that a general indemnity 
for such numerous and long imprisunments, 
ought not even to have been proposed to 
parliament until an open and impartial 
investigation had taken place. 
5th.—Because, from the mistaken prin- 
ciple of this bill, malicious and meritorious 
illegality are equally protected, on the 
false and unfounded assumption that infor. 
mations ought to be indiscriminately and 
perpetually secret; but, even if we conld 
agree that, whilst traitorous conspiracies 
are actually in force, and extraordinary 
powers in action for their suppression, 
secrecy could in all cases be justified, yet 
we never could consent to its continuance 
after order was restored; the laws being 
then sufficient to protect good subjects 
for having honestly discharged their daties, 
and because holding out such general 
prospects of indemnity is a dangerons 
encouragemént to mercenary informers, 
who make an infamous traffic in the lives 
and liberties of mankind, deceiving and 
disgracing the government, whilst they 
betray the innocent whom they accuse. 
6th.—-Because it is not the occasional 
resort to such secret and impure sources of 
evidence in cases of obvious necessity, but 
the systematic encouragement of it, which we 
conceive is sanctioned by this bill, that we 
protest against and condemn; since the 
successful prosecutions of the worst 
traitors and libellers can bring mo security 
to the government of this country, unless 
the conduct of its ministers and of its pare 
liament, by a faithful adherence to the 
free principles of the constitution, shall 
constantly expose the malignity of their 
treasons, and the falsehood of their libel- 


lous complaints. 
Erskine, King, 
Auckland, Carnarvon, 
Vassal Holland, Grosvenor, 
Lansdown, Lauderdale 
Rosslyn, Montford. 


The subject of the poor laws has at 
length drawn from ministers the puny 
system of expedients detailed in the fol- 
lowing speech of Mr. Sturges Bourne :— 
~ Mr. Sturces Bourne rose to make 
his promised motion for leave to bring in 
two bills for the regulation of parish ves- 
tries, &c. which he prefaced by a few 
observations illustrative of the purposes he 
had in view. The object of his first bill 
(among minor regulations) would be to 
give additional influence to persons im 
parish vestries in proportion to their con- 
tribution to the poor’s rates, This 
proposition was not new to the house, and 
he was uot aware that any objection bad 
been made to it; and, as far as he could 
learn from communications with all parts 
of the country, it was a provision that 
would be very generally acceptable. The 


ject, Of hi d bill would be a 
first object of as provision 
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yrovision to enable parishes of considera- 

le extent to appoint select vestries for 
the management of their concerns; the 
orders of which should not be over-ruled 
by any single magistrate ; hut only by two 
or more. The next object would be a 
provision qualifying persons having consi- 
derable property in the parish, though 
resident at a short distance out of it, to 
become overseers. Another object would 
be to enable parishes to appoint an assis- 
tant overseer, with a salary. The next 
provision was one of considerabe impor- 
tance, although only in furtherance of the 
existing law ; it was to make provision for 
carrying into better effect the statute of 
Elizabeth, as far as regarded setting to 
work the children of parents who were 
unable to maintain them. ‘This was, at the 
present moment, a matter of the utmost 
consequence ; for a practice most injurious 
had become prevalent to a very great 
extent, both in manufacturing and in agri- 
cultural districts, which ought by all means 
to be counteracted—that of lowering the 
wages of labour, and making good the de- 
ficiency out of the poor’s rates. He 
could not refrain from naming one parish 
in particular, in which this practice had 
been carried further than in any other 
that he had heard of. He had received 
information that in the parish of Botesdale, 
in Suffolk, the price of labour had been 
reduced to 6d. a day! So that to a 
labourer, the expence of maintaining 
Whose family was twenty or thirty shillings 
a week, the person who had his labour 
paid three shillings, and the parish made 
good the remainder out of the poor’s rates! 
This was a great evil, which had existed 
for some time, but was now increasing 
beyond all bounds. It was prodactive of 
the worst consequences, It was oppres- 
sive to the poor, and unjust to several 
other classes of society. The honest and 
industrious labourer was driven by it into 
a state of degradation, and the shopkeepers 
and others, who did not employ the la- 
bourer, were nevertheless made to contri- 
bute to his wages. It was most desirable 
to correct so destructive and abominable 
a practice, ‘The next provision of his pro- 
posed bill would tend again to further the 
execution of the existing law, by giving 
employment to those out of work ; it would 
be to enable parishes to let small portions 
of land to industrious individuals ; and, if 
adopted, would, he was persuaded, exhibit 
very beneficial results. Another object of 


Chronology of the Month. 


: — CAptis, 

the bill would be a provision to enable 
parish-officers to recover possession of 
ments in which they had placed = 
and of land which, in conformity to the 
last provision, they had let to them, with, 
out being reduced to the tedious 
expensive process of ejectment, 
next provision would be one of con 
derable importance, but not of nove) 
as it had been suggested last session - 
which, he had received numerous app 
cations earnestly pressing its adoption, 
It would be in thecase of towns, to enable 
parishes to rate the owners of hoy 
instead of the occupiers. In towns, by 
various means a large proportion of thy 
occupiers of houses escaped being rated 
(the consequence of which was a larger 
rent paid to the owners), and an immense 
burden was thus thrown on the remainder, 
After several minor regulations, there 
would be a provision to authorise parishes 
to discriminate in the relief they orded, 
and to regulate its amount and nature by 
the character and habits of those to whom 
it was granted; so that overseers should 
advance money to those who had squa- 
dered previous means, only by way ofloan, 
to be repaid by instalments. It was a 
present a serious evil, that many of those 
who received pensions for their services in 
the army or navy, receiving those pensions 
at quarterly periods, dissipated them in 
two or three days, and then resorted to the 
parish for assistance. It was just that the 
parishes should apply to be allowed to pay 
those pensions ; and there would be a pro- 
vision in the bill to enable sucli persons a 
he had alluded to, to save themselves trom 
the temptation of squandering their allow- 
ances, by permitting them to receive their 
pensions by the week from their parishes. 
A great burden was at present throws on 
parishes in the persons of those who had no 
settlement at allin this country, natives of 
Ireland, Scotland, &e. At present these 
persons were committed as vagrants, It 
would be a provision in his bill, that the 
magistrates should have the power to pas 
them to the sea-port nearest their home, 
without committing them,—Such wa # 
slight sketch of the objects which the pro 
fessed measures had in view; and the howe 
would observe, that they tended rather ( 
amend the administration of the laws thas 
to alter the system itself. j ; 

A bill, embracing these points, ha 
been brought in, and is in progres’ 
through Parliament: 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, tn AND NEAR LONDON. 
CHRONOLOGY of tue MONTH. 


] SEB. 27.—This day the sessions ended 

at the Old Bailey, when sentence of 
death was passed on fourteen prisoners 
two of whom were for forgery. Seven 
were ordered to be transported for life ; 


twelve for fourteen years} thirty-five ier 
seven years, and fifty-four to 
other punishments. 
March 1,—This morning, about 
o’clock, an alarming fire broke out at 


', 
house of Mr, Wheater, grocé, stra0 
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d . The flames raged with such fury, 
ae half-past eight o’clock, the houses 
vir. Wheater, Mr. Ashman, Mr. Buck- 
; ham and Mr. Rowley, with inealcu- 
sable property, were destroyed; and six 
thers in Hewitt’s-court nearly gutted. 
Mrs. Wheater, with Tasker and Sturgeon, 
both shopmen, perished in the flames. 

4—Great Britain, and various parts of 
the continent, were visited by a most 


ive fem est. 
ener siseiieal of Mr. Waithman’s 
friends was this day held at the City of 
London Tavern, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of returning that gen- 
tleman to Parliament at the next election. 

__— Count Munster filed an affidavit 
this day in Chancery, calling upon the 
Princess of Wales to produce a document, 
relative to 15,0001, which she lent to her 
brother the late Duke of Brunswick. 

14,—Intelligence was received this day 
fiom the United States of America, that in 
the State Navy-yard are the frames of ten 
jine-of-battle-ships, and ten frigates, and a 
vatiety of other materials forming the 
dreadful apparatus of war. 

16.—This day, a resolution passed the 
House of Commons, authorising the issue 
of one million sterling, for the purpose of 
building new charches in England and 
Wales. 

18,—A numerous and respectable meet- 
ing was held at the City of London Tavern, 
for the purpose of raising an establishment 
for the extension of religious instruction ; 
and affording the means of sacred worship 
for seamen in the port of London. 

Same day, a dinner was given to between 
twoand three hundred gentlemen of the 
Hebrew nation, supporters of the Jews’ 
hospital ; when the subscriptions amounted 
to about 10001, 

¢0.—Intelligence of the 9th instant from 
Frankfort states, that constitutions are 
arranging throughout Germany ; and, by 
degrees, the representative system will be 
oiganized without trouble or noise. 

23.—This day, a meeting of the inhabi- 
tant householders, electors of Westminster, 
took place in Palace-yard, for the purpose 
of considering how best to accélerate the 
obtaining of that only certain safe-guard to 
liberty and pioperty—a fall, equal, and 
Constitutional representation of the people 
i) Parliament, 


—_—-—- 


THE TEMPEST OF WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4. 
On the evening of this day, the 
metropolis was visited by a storm more 
at than any we remember for some 
- past. The wind began to blow 
m south to south-west, about eight 
with rain, and at times with lightning, and 
ms ~~ increasing fury until near one, 
which « Porary abatement took place, 
Was followed by occasional squalls 


O'cloc : 
clock, a perfect hurricane, accompanied. 


The Tempest of Wednesday, March 4. 975 


till between three and four o’clock. This 
tremendous storm was productive of com 
siderable damage and loss of lives in 
various parts of the town.—As Mr. Kin- 
naird, one of the magistrates of the Thames 
Police, was sittiug in his back-parlour, at 
his house in Holborn, with Mrs. Kinnaird 
and his two daughters, a stack of chime 
neys fell in upon them : they had just @ 
moment's time for escape. ‘The assistant 
also, who was sitting in the counting-honse, 
narrowly escaped with his life.—At half- 
past ten o’clock, the cook, footman, house- 
maid, lady’s maid, and chair-woman, of 
Lady Hayes, of Somerset-street, had just 
sat down to snpper, when the door-bell 
was rung: the footman had only pro- 
ceeded a short distance along the passage, 
when he was alarmed by a tremendous 
crash. He ran back, but was unable to 
proceed farther than the end of the pas- 
sage, for, where the kitchen had stood for 
a moment before, was now one mass of 
ruins: a wall, forty feet high, had fell on 
the kitchen, (which was in the yard.) 
Exertions were instantly made to clear 
away the ruins, and the body of Mary 
Marentie, the cook, was taken ont, with 
the head crushed to atoms, and the body 
disfigured almost beyond identity; the 
bodies of Smith and Dinch were also dug 
out, and some signs of life were apparent, 
although they were most dangerously 
bruised.—Mr, Short, a builder, had twa 
houses almost finished near the turnpike- 
gate, in the New Cut, Lambeth, both of 
which fell about eight o’clock.—The wall 
of the old building on the eastern side 
of the avenue to the Strand Bridge, fell 
down with a dreadful crash.—An ifon 
tube, twenty feet in height, affixed to Mr, 
Bryant’s hat-manufactory, in Westminster, 
for the purpose of conveying away the. 
smoke, was blown down.—The entire roof 
of a house in King-street, Borough, was 
blown in, and the fabric was otherwise 
materially injured.~A-The house of Mr, 
Thatcher, 18, Union-street, Chelsea, expe- 
rienced a similar fate: Mr. ‘Thatcher, who 
was seated by his fire-side, reading, was 
buried in the ruins, . He was got out alive, 


-but-serionsly injured.—The lead on the 


top of the Courier office, in the Strand, 
was completely torn off; and a picce of 
Jead, upwards of two cwt. was blown from 
the roof of Surgeons’-hall, Lincoln’s Tun 
fields.— At the east end of the town seve- 
ral shells ef houses, with some nearly 
finished, but of slight construction, were 
levelled with the ground; and several 
trees were blown down in St. James’s 
Park, and in other quarters.—-The roof of 
a house in Pander-street, Mary-le-bone, 
was blown off; but one person only was 
hurt, thongh there were nine sleeping in 
the. garrets.—Stretton’s ale-brewery was 
partly nnroofed, and much mischief occa~ 
sioned by the rubbish falling ou sky-lights, 
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&c.—The upper part of the house, 92, 
Well-street, was blown in.— Part of a stack 
of chimneys was blown down in Wardour- 
street; which fell on the head of Mr. 
Rickettson, of Broad-street, St. James’s : 
he was carried home in a state of insensi- 
bility.—A stack of chimneys was blown 
off a public-house in Cecil-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane.—Several chimneys were biown 
down in Denmark-court, in the Strand; 
one of which fell on the opposite side, and 
smashed the whole of the windows.—One 
of the chimney-pots on the house of Mr. 
Stancy fell down the chimney into the 
parlour, while the family were at supper.— 
‘Two old houses in Peter’s-lane, Cow-cross, 
one of which a poor family occupied, the 
other was unoccupied, were blown down 
as low as the first floor: the inmates 
escaped unburt.—Another old house in 
Fogwell-court, Charter-house-lane, was 
blown down ; it was unoccupied except by 
an old woman, who lived in the cellar, and 
who was afterwards dug out, nearly suffo- 
cated from the dast.—The roof of the 
Bagnizge-wells tea-room was blown off; 
and all the garden fences and paling along 
Church-row, St. Pancras, were blown 
down.—Several of the mail coaches did 
not arrive till two hours beyond their 
usual time, and many of the heavy coaches 
were four hours later than usual. ‘The 
‘Taunton mail was repeatedly delayed, ia 
consequence of the road being blockaded 
by trees that had been blown down.— 
A man, on board a Gravesend packet, was 
blown overboard; and two men were 
drowned in the Thames at Blacktriars 
bridge. 

The storm appears to have commenced 
in the north. On ‘Tuesday evening it blew 
at Edinburgh a most violent gale trom the 
westward. The following are some of its 
effects in the country :— 

The Portsmouth coach was overturned 
near Salisbury, but no serious injury oc- 
curred, 

On the way from Exeter to Bath, not 
less than 200 apple-trees, and an equal 
number of other trees, many of a large 
size, were found blown down on Thurs- 
day morning. 

‘The horses of Mr. Brick’s waggon, from 
Exeter to Bristol, took fright at the light- 
bing, and the waggon was precipitated 
over the bridge on the river Cullum, a mile 
from Collumpton : one horse was lost, the 
other seven saved; but a man, his wife, 
and son, were drowned. The waggon 
was carried by the current under the maip 
arch of the bridge, and soon sunk. 

At Canterbury, the evening commenced 
with boisterous wind and dreadful thunder, 
The lightning stinck the summit of Ash 
Church spire, which was set on fire, and 
menaced the destruction of the church 
and village: but ap engine, from Sand. 
wich, soon stopped the Contlagration, 


At Leicester, the st [Apri I 
icester, the 
felt. J SnOraS. Sp SeVerely 


At Loughborough, the shock of an 
quake was experienced, as well as the sap. 
rounding villaves, between one and two . 
Thursday morning, which, with the wins 
destroyed anew meetiug-house, = 

The mail-coach from Portsmouth tg 
Bristol was overthrown between Farehay 
and Southampton. , 

One of the chimneys of Carlisle gaol 
was blown down by the violence of the 
wind, whereby one of the debtors Was 
severely injured on the head, 

The Worcester mail-coach was over. 
turned on Broadway-bill, in consequence 
of the horses taking tright. 

In Bath and its neixhbourhood, the 
storm raged with tremendous fary— 
thunder, lightning, hail, rain, and wind: 
in various parts of the city, houses were 
partly unroofed ; the vane on the Abbey. 
tower was blown down; a newly erected 
wall, of 130 feet in length, levelled with the 
ground; and the river overflowed its 
banks; innumerable trees were rooted 
in Mells-park, and some in Orchardleigh. 
park ; Farmboroagh Church was unroofed, 
and two of the turrets blown down. 

At Oxford, trees were torn up by the 
roots, and houses unroofed. 

At Gloucester, one of the battlements of 
the cathedral was thrown down, 

Much damage was done at Banburyand 
its neighbourhood ; many thatched houses, 
barns, &c. being entirely stript of their 
coverings. Numerous trees were toro up 
by the roots, and several buildings were 
blown to the ground. 

The storm did considerable damage te 
the Abbey Church, Tewkesbury, by 
stripping many tons of lead off the upper 
roof, and blowing down many 
coping-stones, &c. 

The tempest made considerabie havoc 
among the shipping on the coast ; iM may 
places the shores have been literally 
covered with wrecks and timbers, aud 
many lives have been lost:—At Rams 
gate, a collier, laden, struck against the 
East Pier, by which four of ber crew were 
drowned. ‘The confasion that took place 
in the outer harbour daring the ragms° 
the storm is beyond descriptien. Three 
transports from Calais, with 400 invalids, 
which were unable to make Dover har- 
bour, came in here, and have receiv 
severe damage. ‘Ihe troops were salely 
landed.—Upwards of 100 feet of ile 
parapet wail on the east pier was knocke 
down by the brig striking against It, 
by the violence of the waves beating over. 
—The night was exceedingly dark, # 
the flashes of lightning added us 

horrors. : 

At Weymouth, a French ship, beloagnt 
to Havre, was lost on Portland-beach, # 
all on board perished; mine of the bod 
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18. 
= so washed on shore, dreadfally 


manele tsmoath, about five o'clock, a 


severe gale of wind comanparod fon i 

ward. Itacted with such irresistible 
one upon the sea, that the tide rose five 
feet higher than the ordinary a 
nd maintained that height three ours, 
a it should have ebbed: it was high- 
‘ater between nine and ten, and so con- 
tinued until midnight ; and, by passing and 
destroying its accustomed bounds (in some 
sto full half a mile in extent), roperty 
to a vast amonnat was destroyed. rhe 
buildings between the Round Tower and 
the Point are either in ruins, washed away, 
or their foundations undermined : the water 
was two feet above the pavement in 
Point-street ; the damage done to property 
in the cellars and lower rooms was very 
great, Several small buildings next the 
harbour’s mouth, were washed away ; with 
the steps at the Sally-ports, and their piat- 
forms; and the slaughter-house wharf was 
much damaged. The sea made a com- 
plete breach through the beach at South- 
sea, between the Castle and Lumps Fort, 
and inundated the Common and Old 
Morass, where a farm-house has been many 
years standing, the inmates of which had 
scarcely time to save themsel ves.— Horsey 
INand was entirely overflowed, and fifteen 
sheep were drowned there.—All the arable 
land near Lumps Fort was likewise inun- 
dated, and thirteen acres of wheat on the 
farm of Mr. Gain, jun, were instantly 
washed up.—A building, about 350 yards 
from the shore, full of seed-potatoes, was 
washed down by the violence of the waves, 
—The Haslar shore presents a surprising 
instance of the massive weight and power 
of agitated water, where two extensive 
breaches are made in that solid-stone sea- 
wall (erected for the protection of the 
hospital), and the ponderous stones and 
masonry work, of seventy tous weight, 
Were thrown down level with the sea- 
shore. The water extended to Haslar 
ae mess-room of which was 

erflowed, 

Six vessels were on shore between 
Gorleston and Lowestoft ; the crews saved. 
mene is sunk in Yarmouth roads, and 

ew lost, 
oe : the vessels in the Downs, after 
- ia Seiagins away their masts or lost 

“i anchors, endeavoured to run into the 

‘arth Sea; but many of them were driven 


a in the neighbourhood of Rams- 
ie MARRIAGES. 


'. George the Martyr's, Queen’s- 
Square, T. Ww. Clo gett 7 
sy “¥- Julia ik whet 3. 
»t. George's, Bloomsbury, Henr 
va <4. of Whitefriars, to Miss Ogle. 
kel, esq. to Miss Caldcleugh, of 
Broad Green House, Surrey, Bs: 
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At St. George’s Bloomsbury 
Stranger, to Miss Waite. » Mr, Wa. 

~~ op Tags Place, William Symonds, 
esq. to Eliz. Mary, eldest dauvh 
- age Cane negara 

tSt. George the Martyr's, the Rey. 
Hammon, B.A. of Albury, Herts, to — 
Hammond, of Queen-square. 

At St. George the Martyr's, 8. W, 
Cattley, esq. to Miss Toulmin, 

At Finchley, Mr. Thomas Reece, of 
Whitechapel, to Miss Harding, of Finchley. 

At Rotherhithe, Mr. Joun Long, to Mra, 
Sarah Blight. 

At St. Martin’s in the Fields, G. Y, 
Oughton, esq. to Miss Dunbar, 

At Hackney, W. Medley, esq. of Lower 
Connaught Place, to Miss Needham. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, 
W. S. Arey, esq. of Enfield, to Miss 
Clarkson, 

At Thames Ditton, the Rev. Alexander 
Houstoun, rector of Harley, to Miss Ellis. 

At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. William 
Price, of the Minories, to Miss Emma 
Balfour. 

At Rotherhithe, B, Biles, esq. of Bland- 
ford, to Miss Louch. 

S. P. Wright, esq. of Wood-green, 
Tottenham, to Miss Harrison, of Kentish- 
town. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. James Townsend, rector of Raw- 
marsh, in the county of York, to Miss 
Hainbrough, of Hereford-street. 

At Deptford, Mr. George Pyne, o 
Woolwich, to Mixs Jane Denne. . 

Viscount Newport, eldest son of the 
Earl of Bradford, to Georgiana Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, 

At St. Pancras, Mr.W. Kemp, of Sevie’s- 
place, Carey-street, to Miss Kennerley, of 
Seymour-place. 

By special licence, Sir Charles Engleton 
Kent, bart. to Lady Sophia Lygon, sister 
to the present Earl of Beauchamp. 

As St. Ann’s, Solio, Mr. F. Farmer, sur- 
geon, of Oxford-street, to Miss Langford. 

J. W. Wallack, esq. of the Theatre 
Royal Drury-Lane, to Miss Jolinstoune. 

_ Lieut, Colonel Sir Jeremiah Dickson, 
to Miss Breoke, of Mere-hail, Cheshire. 

At Wandsworth, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
of Godalming, to Miss Driver. : 

At St. Mary-le-bone New Church, W. 
H. Fielde, esq. to Miss Pybus. 

Dr. Anderson, to Miss Pycroft, late of 
Wanstead. 

At St. George the Maityr’s, Queen’s- 
square, W. L. Lowndes, esq. to Miss Cox. 

The Rev. G. Butler, D.D. head-master 
of Haryow-school, to Miss Gray, of 

Wanbly-park, Middlesex. 

The Rev. T. R. Walne, of Wilby, Sufe 
folk, to Miss Gimingham, of Walworth. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Jobn Bark- 
worth, esq. of Hull, to Miss Bouldersou, 
of John-street, Bedtord-row. Mrs 
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Mr. Harrison, of Oxford-street, to Miss 

Hitchcock, of Horley, Oxfordshire. 
DIED. 

Merelina, the wife of N. C. Tindal, esq. 
of Brunswick-square. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Key, deeply la- 
mented by her family and friends. 

On his passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Calcutta, Joseph, second son of 
E. J. Collett, esq. M.P. Southwark, 

At Pentonville, 32, Mrs. Jones, wife of 
Mr. S. J. of Barnard’s-Jnn, attorney at 
law, and daughter of A. Parkin, esq. 

In Greenwich Road, Mrs. Adamson. 

At Highgate, 87, Robert Webster, esq. 

In Skinner-street, Mr. Poole. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Charlotte Hussey, of 
Burwost, Sussex. 

Mrs. Clarke, wife of Mr. John Clarke, 
of Fleet-street, much respecied by all 
who knew her. 

At Walworth, 72, deeply regretted by 
his numerous relations and friends, Mr. 
Joseph Towle. 

In Bruton-street, 94, Mr. C. Rhodes, esq. 

1¥. Holmes, esq. of Clapham-common. 

In Carey-street, of ‘T'yphus-fever, 20, 
FF illiam, the eldest son of G. Taylor, esq. 
of St. Helen’s Auckland, in the county of 
Durham; and, of the same complaint, 
caught by anxious and unremitting atten- 
dance on his brother, George, the second 
son, aged 19, 

At Richmond, Surrey, 78, Mrs. Meymott, 
wite of W. M. esq. to whom she had been 
married fifty-seven years. 

At Bombay, W. Kennedy, esq. of Holly- 
wood-house, near Belfast. 

In Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place, 
S4, Mrs. Black, leaving six children to 
deplore the loss of an aftectionate mother. 

In King-street, Covent-garden, Mr. F. 
Lonsdale. 

In the Haymarket, Mr. WV. L. White. 

At Kentish.town, 76, William Wilmot, 
esq. clerk to the commissioners of sewers, 
for Westminster, 

At Newington, 81, Mr. Mark Haddock. 

In Upper Montagu-street, 44, Marguret, 
wite of E. A. Butcher, esq. 

At Camberwell, Dr. Andrew High, late 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals in the 
Island of Ceylon. 


At Windsor, 86, Mrs. Henly, universally 
respected, 

At Bromley, 46, John Covell, esq. of 
Bygrave, Herts, beloved and lamented by 
all who knew him. 

At Norbiton, Kingston, Surrey, 1, John 
Beale, esq. 

_At Hampstead, Mrs. Harriet Brown 
sister to Sir Stamford Raffles, 

At Brompton, 66, Lieut. Colonel Herbert 
Lioyd. 

In Salisbury-square, 81 iz 
sale. y-square, 81, Mrs, Elizabeth 

In Wine Office. 
Mr. J. H. Hartnell 


court, Fleet-street, 20, 


Deaths in and near London. 
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Mrs. Roberts, of Montagu-s 
In Southampton-row, Russel, 
85, Mrs. Catherine Totton ; who pase ie 
long life in the uniform exercise of 
moral, religious, and social virtue, wer 
In Bryanstone-street, Portman-square 
Alexander Farquharson, ¢sq. late of W 
Notts. ’ es, a 
At Chelsea, 63, Charles Lind 
—84, Sumuel Cotes, esq. =e 
In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
Impey, relict of Sir Elijah Impey, kat, 
Lately on his passage to Ceylon, th 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Ersicine, youngest son of 
Lord Erskine. He served throughout the 
campaigns in Spain ; and also at the bat. 
tle of Waterloo, where he had his left arm 
carried off by a cannon-ball. As he lay 
bleeding upon the ground, the Prussian 
trumpets being heard at a distance, he 
seized his hat with his remaining shattered 
arm, and, waving it round him, cheered his 
companions amidst the dying and the dead, 
In India, Captain Henry Filzclarence, 
second son of the Duke of Clarence, and 
aid-de-camp to the Marquis of Hastings, 
Mr. Hickman, late a quarter-master in 
the 15th light dragoons. | 
In Upper Seymour-street, Gen. Edmund 
Fanning. 
In Lower Grosvenor-street, the Ho, 
J. A. Stuart Wortley Mackenzie. 
Louisa Catherine, wife of F. R. Hold 
worth, esq. of Clapham-rise. 
In Three Crown-court, Southwark, 
Mr. Richard West, sen. 
At Low Layton, Elizabeth, wife of R. 
Adams, esq. 
At Tottenham, 63, John Burbidge, es. 
At Tunbridge Wells, of a rapid decline, 
98, John Viscount Kilburne, eldest sou of 
the Earl of Glasgow. 
In Lady Gray’s Passage, Southwark, 
107, Mary-Ann Murphey. 
At Sydcehen, Kent, 82, H.French, M.D, 
At Hampton Lodge, near Farnham, 
Mary, wife of E. B. Long, esq- 
In Tavistock-place, Ellen, younge 
daughter of F. Parry, esq. 
: the Strand, Lie ut. Charles —, 
In South Audley-street, Admiral tit 
Hon. Sir G. Berkeléy, brother to the late 
Earl Berkeley. Rivit 
At Berwick-house, Salop, the R's 
Hon. Lady Catherine Frances Fielding, 
daughter of the late Viscount Fiel - 
In Paris, the lady of Lieut.-Gene wt 
Knollys, leaving a husband aud elg 
children to deplore her loss. 
At Paddington, 71, Mrs. ood. Wrote 
The Right Hon, Lady Caroline 
tesley, wite of Sir John rottes!¢y, Tat. 
and eldest daughter of the Earl 
kerville. 
At Fulham, John Druce, ¢89- __ 
At Layton, 98, Mr. Joseph H 
Jewry-street. 


ire, if 
At Mel bray, Leicestershir® 
elton Mowbray, consequen® 


of 
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nce of a fall from his horse, 


rand Meyler, eq. M.P. for Winchester. 
— 7, the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Ker, sister of the late Duke of Roxburgh. 

At Edinburgh, Hector Macneill, esq. 
author of “ Will and Jean,” “the Waes 
o'War,” and a variety of other produc- 
tions. "We hope to be enabled to give 
sme further account of this gentleman. 

At Bromley, 60, John Gifford, esq. for 
many years one of the police magistrates, 
Worship-street. This gentleman was the 
author of a variety of literary works, 
amongst which a History of France, in 
five volumes, quarto ; and a History of the 
Political Life of Mr. Pitt, in three vo- 
jumes, quarto, are not the least conspi- 
cuous. He. has been usually considered 
the editor of the Antijacobin Review, from 
its commencement in 1806. 

At Mile-end-road, 69, John Woodcock, 





a ep. sincerely regretted, ‘ 
ead At Avranchés, in France, Lieut. Wm, 
set Cartwright, R.N. 

and In Hunter-street, Kent-road, 19, Mr. 
a William Woodrow, an affectionate son. 

whe At Gibraltar, 53, Joseph Larcom, esq. 


latea captain in the navy, and naval com- 
missioner of the island of Malta. 


= In George-street, Adelphi, Mrs. Amelia 

Se Lyte; a rare model of the tenderest af- 
fections, 

old John Nixon, esq, late of Basinghall- 

street; well known as a drawer of land- 

rk, scapes, and as a merchant and special- 


juryman, in the City. 
R. Lieut.-Colonel George Robertson, late of 
the Canadian fencibles. 

At Cambay, in the East Indies, the Rev. 
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John Rawlins, chaplain og the Bombay 
establishment, 

In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, 24, Robert, second son of Alex, 
Balmanno, esq. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. S. Locke, D.D. to the rectory of. 
Hilgay, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. CoLiett, to the rectory of 
Egmere, with the vicarage of Holkham. 

Rev. G. CapwELtL, M.A. to the rec 
of Stanley Regis, Gloucestershire, 

Rev. Mr. Lawson, to the perpetual cue 
racy of Needham Market, 

Rev. C. Kina, to the rectory of Witch. 
ones 

ev. G, TREWEEKE, to the vicarage of 
St. Minver, Cornwall. ; 

Rev. C. Hodgson, to the rectory of St. 
Tudy, Cornwall. 

Rev. W. H. Hotwortny, to the vicar. 
age of Earlham, with Bowthorpe annexed, 

Rev. J. PALMER, M.A, to the rectory 
of Peldon, Essex. 

Rev. W. Warp, to the rectory of Great 
Horkesley, Essex. 

Rev, G. W. Thomas Mitner, to the 
rectory of Larling, Norfolk, 

Rev. J. S. Pratt, LLB. to the vicars 
age of Maxey, with the vicarage of St. 
John Baptist, Peterborough. 

Rev. W. MITCHELL, to the perpetual 
curacy of Bylaugh, Norfolk. 

Rev. O. 8S. ReYNoLps, to the rectory of 
Boulge, with the rectory of Debach ane 
nexed, Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. HoLLANnD, to a prebend ig 
Chichester Cathedral. 
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D. WILLIAM RUSSELL, ESQ. 

1, HE late William Russell, esq. was 

A born at Birmingham, on the 11th 

est Nov. 1740. He was formerly concerned 

in the exportation of the manufactures of 

a. Birmingham and Sheffield to Russia, 

the Spain, and the United States of America; 

te With which last country, his family before 

im had been long connected. The 

it “Wop of the town of Birmingham will 

é, “ar ‘witness to the numerous objects of 

‘. won iterest to which his efforts were 

al es sSuch as the improvements of the 

ht > mong toads, the better paving of the 

worn the erecting an hospital, and 

im ing a public library. On all affairs of 

portance, he took a diligent and zealous 

t. - and such washis ability asa speaker, 

Is tat ~ ae ~ a man of business, 

fac quently invited to preside 

r many y ings of his townsmen. For 

years, he was an active magistrate 


or 
‘ f ee of Worcester ; as (some time 
* Mialriage, _— took place in 


1763,) he had fixed his residence in that 
county, at Showell-green, within two 
miles of Birmingham. 

Mr. Russell was rendered more particu- 
larly conspicuous by his strennous and 
undaunted support of civil and religious 
liberty, his efforts to assist in obtaining 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts ; and his intimacy with that great phi- 
losopher and most excellent man, Dr. 
Priestley ; who, in his memoirs, published 
in 1806, page 94, thus speaks of Mr. 
Russell : “On my removal to Birmingham, 
commenced my intimacy with Mr. W. 
Russell, whose public spirit and zeal in 
every good cause can hardly be exceeded ; 
my obligations to him were various and 
constant, so as not to be estimated by sums 
of money. At his proposal, I doubt not, 
some of the heads of the congregation 
made me a present of two-hundred pounds, 
to assist me in my Theological publica. 
tions;” and, page 98, “I have been minister 


here between seven and eight years, we 
ou 
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out any interruption of my happiness; 
and for this, { am sensible I am in a great 
measure indebted to the friendship of Mr. 
Russell.” This friendship exposed Mr. R. 
to the effects of a spirit of intolerance, 
then prevalent, and marked him as a vic- 
tim for party rage, at the riots in Bir- 
mingham in 1791, from which he was one 
of the principal sufferers. During these 
disturbances, the intrepidity of his cha- 
racter shewed itself on several occasions, 
By his conrage and presence of mind, he 
reserved his own house from destruction 
r three days ; and only left it, to go to 
the relief of his family. Had he been sup- 
ported by the magistrates, as he earnestly 
solicited from the commencement of the 
riots, there is scarcely a doubt, but almost 
ail the mischief that ensued, would have 
been prevented. His house being burnt, 
he repaired with his family to London, 
and immediately waited on Mr. Pitt, to 
claim the interference of government. He 
frequently spoke of this interview, as 
evincing, on the part of Mr. Pitt, a desire 
to restore tranquillity, and grant indemnity 
to the sufferers. 
' Shortly after the riots, Mr. R. retired 
from business, and lived for some time in 
the vicinity of Gloucester; but, not being 
able to bring the extensive concerns he 
had carried on in America to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and having considerable claims 
on the state of Maryland, for paternal 
property detained during the American 
war, he resolved to visit that country ; 
and accordingly embarked with his family, 
two danghters and a son, in Ang. 1794. 
He did not, however, arrive in America 
till September 1795; having been taken 
prisoner, soon after sailing from Falmouth, 
by a French squadron, and detained in 
Brest harbour, notwithstanding the imme- 
diate intercession of the American minister, 
Many interesting circumstances might be 
related respecting his capture, detention, 
and subsequent stay for a few months in 
France ; but this would be going beyond 
the bounds of the present sketch. It would 
also be transgressing the limits prescribed, 
to enlarge on his residence in America, 
where he continued almost five years; and 
was gratified by the notice of the most 
distinguished characters there, and chiefly 
by that of the founder of Awerican inde- 
pendence. ‘This illustrious hero he visited 
at Mount Vernon, after he had retired 
there from public life. A friendly inter- 
course followed between them, and several 
of General Washington's letters remain 
amongst Mr. R.’s papers. 

Mr. Russell’s family being less partial 
to America than himself, he complied with 
their desire to return to England, but de- 
termined hinself to take Fran 
to visit an estate which ha 
to him by an American 


was largely indebted 


ce in his way, 
d been assigned 
gentleman, who 


to him, ‘There 
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he intended to remain only a f, 

but, war breaking out, ~y was prem 
from joining his family in England; 
though he was beyond the age of th, 
scription then issued against the Engl, 
(May 1802,) yet all the favour he conid 
obtain, was permission to retire to \; 
property in Normandy, where he eq, 
tinued during the whole war, only dy 
turbed by some occasional alarms as 
his personal safety. His benevolent d; 
sition procured him, in the neighbourhood, 
the appellation of “ Le pere des pauvres” 
The situation he was in afforded jj 
indeed, the means of being extensively 
useful amongst the surrounding poor, why 
had very scanty means of relief from thei 
great distress: of this distress, he was 
accustomed to draw a most feeling pic. 
ture. On the return of peace, Mr. R, 
hastened to revisit his native country, 
where he landed on Oct, 26th, 1814. He 
was now seventy-four years of age; and, 
though his day of activity was over, yet he 
retained, in a surprising manner, that 
strength of constitution, and vigour o 
intellect, which he Te enjoyed, Had 
there been no other obstacle, his increased 
deafness would alone have prevented hin 
from again entering into public life; at the 
same time, that it essentially curtailed 
those social pleasures, he was so well quali 
fied to partake of, and to impart; bat he 
never permitted the mortifying conse 
quences. of this infirmity to depress bis 
spirits; his convivial powers were still 
great ; and, by a constant and quick ates. 
tion to the lips of persons speaking, he had 
learnt to comprehend what was said, with 
surprising facility. : 

As the power and inclination to occupy 
himself in the busy concerns of life dim 
nished, he betook himself with more 
ardour to the comforts of religion; ad 
rejoiced incessantly that he had been alive 
to them in his earliest youth, as well as 
through all the varying scenes w 
succeeded. He was a great advocale fot 
family devotion, which he constantly prac: 
tised ; and now employed much of bis time 
in composing a set of prayers for this pi 
pose, of which he had a few manascript 
copies made for his particular 
Never did truer piety emanate from 2 
more entire conviction of the trath 
Christianity, and a more absolute de 
dence on its promises. This was striking! 
apparent on the bed of death: when 
around him was fading away, ad he 2! 
self gradually, but certainly, withdrawné 
from existence, he was at this but 
not only resigned and compla bout 
joyful; firmly persuaded he was ®) 
to undergo a happy change, and that “ 
assurance would be verified in his cas, 
in that of all mankind, that Jesus 
was the resurrection and the life. | 

Since his return from France, ge 
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{ mor 
of his family 4 


e than three years in the bosom 
id friends ; ho, ae they 
' his loss, reflect with satis- 
aa los teouquillity of his latter days, 
a cially his last moments. His 
ral 4 short;and, fortunate! v; attended 
with little bodily pain. He expired 
Jan 26th ; and was buried in the family 
vault at St. Phillip’s church, Birmingham, 
feb, 3; bat very few of his former friends 
sarvived to follow him to his iin “ 


Feb. 12, 1818. 


————— 
WILLIAM TODD JONES. 

w.T. Jones, of Ross-Trevor, esq. was 
formerly member of Parliament for Lis- 
umm, his native town. ‘This respected 
gentleman had, on Sunday, dined with 
Mr, Martin, of Milbroney ; he had just 
stepped into his carriage in the evening, 
accompanied by Dr. John Bingham and 
a young clergyman, to return to Ross- 
Trevor, when, unhappily, the horses. sud- 
deuly took fright, ran off, and overturned 
the carriage. In the fall, Mr. Jones re- 
ceived asevere contusioa, which was soon 
sicceeded by a profuse hemorrhage from 
the nostrils, Every remedy which medical 
skill could suggest was applied, buat in 
vain, , : 

Farewell! friend of old Ireland !—Fare- 
well, generous, gay, and gallant soul, 
plamed as that spirit of thine was by a 
certain romance of disposition, which thy 
enemies (for a man so resolute in right 
must have enemies,) denominated eccen- 
tricity, but which rendered thee the more 
attractive to thy friends, aud gave a 
sprightly zest and constant freshness to 
thy character. Farewell to him, who, 
with stability of principle, and incorrup- 
tible patriotism, united a brilliaucy of wit, 
wd gracefulness of manner, politeness, 
attability, gaiety, good-humored drollery, 
every thing that could charm the. fancy, 
ot render the quickly-passing moments 
delightful: tohim, who made way throngh 
the world with head erect, and heart 
txpatided, enjoying life in spite of the 
lerrors.of the times; in despite of open 
persecution and secret obloquy; and meet- 
ms ior as it encountered him, im the 
i — and flush of this enjoyment, 
‘as y resolution, and with an en- 

bg sympathy for the distress and 

Pe ie of those around him, rather than 
ng, or fearful, for his own sitvation. 

é star to the man of honest heart and 

jer one of moval, political, and ani- 

of tiene ; of argument to convince, 

st tO persuade, and of arm to 


Chast 
ee aa, of whatever rank or degree, 
a th d add insult to their injuries 
aainst the country, and calumniate where 
Were not able to 
Lord pa in his memorable answer to 
ariewont, commenced a new era 
blow at the ict Struck the first noble 
. € talisman of Protestant ascen- 
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dancy ; which, from that hour, shrunk fram 
Its gigantic magnitude, so imposing on 
public opinion; and, when thus stoutly 
challenged, was. found to be a spectre, 
contrived to bring a whole people, by 
a religious pretext, into a political do- 
minancy and a civil bondage; .in place of 
that equal and just regimen, from which 
alone, abundance, extensive commerce, 
aud tiches, would flow to the whole empire, 
to honour the giver, to bless the receiver, 
and to the common advantage of | the 
governors and the governed. 

Farewell to him who went into Parlia- 
ment without enlisting himself for mer- 
cenary or party purposes, preserving, in 
plain, prompt, unpremeditated eloquence, 
dictated by the intellect of the heart, 
that strong individuality of character 
which his countenance expressed, and. to 
which his condnet corresponded; to him, 
who went ont of Parliament unpurchased 
and unpurchasable, unable to breathe 
longer a stagnant and pollated air, and 
longing to inhale the pure atmosphere of 


the nation, leaving, the administrators of. 


the Irish Constitution to become its 
annihilators, in the presence of that people 
for whom it was framed, and in his pre- 
sence, by whose energy afid matchiess elo« 
quence it had been re-created and restored. 
Farewell to him, like the Irish wolf-tog, 
“so affectionate when stroked, so fierce 
when provoked,”—a race now extinct, and. 
whose place has been filled by a breed 
begot between the. blood-hound and the 
spaniel ; at one time hunting the people, 
and at another time crouching for a crust 
beneath the tables of the great. 
Farewell, thou true and devoted Irish- 
man!-—devoted to. thy native Jand, as it 
once was, and as it still may be ;—devoted 
to her. ancient history, to her proud ge- 
nealogies ;—devoted to her now wretched 
popuiation, for their misfortunes, (that 
which repels others,) for their wrongs, as. 
well as their rights; for their excellent, 
intellectual, and moral qualities, smothered 
under centuries of misgovernment, until 
ending, at last, in an habitual degradation 
of character, now, I trust, in a course of 
reform and renovation. . 
Farewell to him, of whom it may he 
repeated, which was said of a patriotic 
aud chivalrous Scotchman,“ That he 
was a learned, gallant, honest, and every 
way well-accomplished gentleman; and, if 
ever a man proposes to serve and merit 
well of his country, let him place his 
courage, zeal, and consistency, as a pattern 
before him, and think himself sufficiently 
applauded and rewarded if he obtained 
the eharacter of being like Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltonn.” Sneh was William 
Todd Jones, who was ever ready to Jose 
his life in-order to serve his country, but 
would not do a base thing to save it. 
Farewell for ever !—no—we shall meet 
again. W.D. Cubin-Hill, 
Oo PROVINCIAL 
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[April 1, 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


—~— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
We are sorry to observe, that deaths, 
throngh want, from the improper 
ct and unfeeling carelessness of pa- 
rish-officers, are continually occurring in 
various parts of the kingdom: a case of 
this sort lately happened at Stainland. 
James Raingley, a pauper, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-three, not being 
able to procure a sufficient allowance from 
the parish to support nature, sunk under 
his accumulated misery. ‘The coroner’s 
verdict,—died of want. 

Married.| At Dutham, Mr. Wheatley, 
to Miss Marshall.—Mr. Gibbon, to Miss 
Brown.—Mr. Castlehow, to Miss Bland.— 
Mr. Dixon, to Mrs. Starke.—At North 
Shields, Mr. T. Alnwick, to Miss Thomp- 
son.—At Gainsford, the Rev. J. W. Sin- 
clair, to Miss Bligh.—At Wallsend, Mr. 
Methwin, to Miss Horsley.—At St. An- 
drew Auckland, Mr. J. Chapman, to Miss 
Smith.—Mr., Craggs, to Miss Simpson.— 
At Whitby, Mr. John Memnell, to Miss 
Hayes.—At Falkton, Mr. W. Nesfield, to 
Miss Walker.—Mr. G. Welborn, to Miss 
Nestield.—At Old Painshaw, Mr. Wilson, 
to Mrs. Mowbray.—At Bishopwearmouth, 
Mr. Milne, to Mrs. Thompson.—At Sun- 
derland, Mr. Shirwen, to Miss Taylor. 

Died.| At Newcastle, Miss Clarke.— 
42, Miss Elliot.—62, Mr. Somerville.— 
95, Mrs. More.—97, Mrs. Ryllie.—78, Mr. 
R. Lowes,— 34, Mr. John Barkas.—53, 
Mr. T. Hewson.—27, Mrs. Bradshaw.— 
5¢, Mr. R. Tarnbull.—66, Mrs. Jackson. 
—48, Mrs. Jenkinson.—53, Mrs. Thomas. 
— Mrs. ‘Thew.— Mr. Brockett. — Miss 
Kidd.—Mrs, Doeg.— Miss Douglas.—Mrs. 
BRobson.—95, Mr. W. Ellison. 

At North Shields, Mrs. Cook.—82, Mr. 
John Thompson.—Mrs. Dowey.—65, Mrs. 
Pollock.—Mr. T. Burnett.—60, Mr. A. 
Davison.—Mr. R. Spain.—Mr. Weather- 
stone. —-34, Mrs. Snowdon.—101, Mrs. 
Macdonald. — 69, Mr. Lisle.— 60, Mrs. 

arke.—45, Mr. A. Grieves.—79, Mrs, 
Boulton.—85, Mrs. Hamphries.—64, much 
and deservedly respeeted, Mr. T. Haig, 
schoolmaster.—At Brinkbarn New House 
Mr. J. Donkin.—At Askew, 73, W. Prest, 
esq.— At Bishopwearmouth, 76, Mrs, 
Stevenson,— 76, Mrs. Pallister. — 78, 
Mrs. Remney.—74, Mrs. Aughton, much 
respected.—At Spital, Mr. John Crosby. 
—At Sandhoe, 95, Mr. T. Bewick.—At 
noe me, £0, Michael Hard 
much respected.—At Bishopa 
105, Hanneh Robinson.—Miss Welford” 
At Tanfield, 91, Mr. W. Cow 
Whitburn, B. B. ‘fathwell, esq.—At Sun- 
erlaud, 75, Mr. Jotn Watson.—68. Mr 
Coates. — 23, Mrs. Hunter. — 101, Mrs. 
Mary Usher,—At Datlington, 72, Mr. T. 


castle, esq. 


Farrow.—77, justly esteemed 
Horsley, M.D.—89, Mr Sait 
Briggs.—20, Mr. John Sparke.—At Sou 
Shields, 69, Mr. H. Marwood.—72, Mn, 
Milburn.—At Berwick, 48, Mr. J. Cain. 
—79, James Heard.—49, Mr, R. Baldwin, 
—64, Mrs. Snout. 

At Durham, 71, Mrs. Ellen Harbert— 
79, Mrs, R. Bowman,—63, Mr, W. Thomp. 
son, much respected.—74, Mr. John Bur. 
lison.—36, Mrs. Stowey.—At Monkwez. 
mouth, Mrs. Milne, wife of the late Rer, 
Robert Milne, of Carlisle, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

The spirit of political in 
which has so long slumbered in the rm 
mantic regions of the lakes, seems to have 
arisen from its bed of sloth with cousider. 
able energy and animation. ‘The spiri 
mountaineers begin to find, that the ouly 
remedy for the insult of being bartered 
tor and sold like cattle in a pen at Smith 
field, is to think, to act, aud choose fo 
themselves. Sad experience has now con 
vinced them, that wealth, however loaded 
with titles, is not wisdom; and, that inno 
other way can their liberties and inde 
pendence be preserved, than by sending 
such men to the great council of the m- 
tion as shall literally and truly 
both them and their opinions. As fellow. 
labourers in the great cause of county and 
national independence, we heartily wish 
them success. 3 

Married.] At Appleby, Mr. W. Scott, 
to Mrs. Mossop.—At Kendal, Mr. Wardel, 
to Miss Hodgson.— At Carlisle, Mr, F. 
Murphy, to Miss Bell.— Mr. Dodd, to 
Miss Atkinn—Mr. J. Ward, ew 4 
—Mr. Lythgoe, to Miss poy ° 
Craig, to Miss M‘Carthey.—At orking- 
ton, Mr. H. Curwen, to Miss Ow 
At Wigton, Mr. R. Burnes, to Miss Spark. 
—At Holm Cultram, Mr. W, Glaister, t0 
Miss Osmotherly.— At Gateshead, Mr. 
Henderson, to Miss Spencer.—Mr. 
to Miss Stokoe.—At Dearham, Mr. Mav- 
son, to Miss Lawson.—Mr. Nixon, to Mis 
Lawson.— At Penrith, Mr. Brough, 
Miss E. Birkett.—At Harrington, Cap 
Ditchburn, to Miss Charters. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 72, Mrs. Graham 
63, Mr. T. Shepherd.—31, Mr. D. 56 

erby.—71, Mr. T. Norman. 


At Wigton, 84, mach respected, T® Fir- 


son.—At Dalston-hall, 64, 
At Petteril Cork, 99, 
Gateshead, 78, Mr. T. . 
—66, Mr. E. Streat, attorney.— 
A eo ey ee Hi Hear? 

t Quarry-hill, 88, Miss Jane’ 
At Kirkty-moonside, 73, Mr. om 


Petch, 
torney- 
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isi6. At Damside, near Car. 
_ a ’ Z 
atoraey att ton, who, after wan- 
ee from place to place im search of 
as a ener and not finding 
asy, died Me ensmtain: 
On the ¢8th ult. the steam-propelled 
. employed to convey coals on the 
ety of the ore _ J. ues 
, . near Lee wurst with a tre- 
ine sox explosion, ee the person — 
it was blown to pieces. e 
t Seana these accidents, which 
are always productive of much mischief, 
not only 0 the destruction of human life, 
bat in obstructing the progress of genuine 
science and practical economy. It ap- 
from the coroner’s inquest, that no 
fies attaches to any one but the unfor- 
tanate person who lost his life by his ob- 
stivate temerity in confining the safety- 
valves, so that the extra pressure, beyond 
fifty-five pounds to the square inch, as 
directed by Mr. Blenkinsop, could not 
Had this person paid proper at- 
tention to the orders which he received, no 
accident would have happened: we trast, 
that those gentlemen, and others who em- 
y steam-engines, will be more careful, 
the fatnre, to select men more steady 
and competent to the management of this 
erful agent. 
Married.) At York, Mr. James Cundall, 
io Miss Marerson.—Mzs. T. Threlkeld, to 
Mrs. Russell, both of Leeds.—At Leeds, 
Mr. John Repton, to Miss Lapage.—Mr. 
T. Pearson, to Miss South.— Mr. Joim 
Theckwray,.to Miss Atkinson.—Mr. Cow- 
gill, to Miss Wright.—At Sheffield, Mr. 
Farrington, to Miss Guest.—Mr. Holbert, 
to Mrs. Shaw.—At Scarborough, Mr. T. 
George, to Miss Taylor.—Mr. W. Johnson, 
of Calverly, to Miss Stead.—At Dews- 
bary, Mr. Terry, to Miss Nettleton.—At 
Birstall, Mr. Popplewell, to Miss Frith.— 
At Holl, Mr. Wm. Oxtoby, to Miss Bur- 
tot—Mr. Holiday, to Miss Parrot.— Mr. 
Gardiner, to Miss Gill—_Mr. Mapplebede, 
‘o Mrs, Grant.— Mr. Myers, to Miss 
er —Mr. Barnsby, to Miss Huzzard. 
apt. Monkman, to Miss Bovle.—Mr. 
olin Shores, to Miss Topping.— Mr. Law, 
fo Mrs. Shields.—At Whitby, Mr. John 
“er? to Miss Hayes.—At Pontefract, 
t. T, Wood, to Miss Cockel.— Mr. Rider, 
. Mrs. Daniel.— At Maiten. Lieut. C. 
‘obinson, to Miss Robinson.—At Brid- 
- a o Fairburn, to Miss Layton. 
* DSrambles, to Mrs. Jordan.— At 
Sis Peg sovorceg y P Miss 
— randsburton, Mr. Edmonds, 
Wo Miss ‘ox.—At Huddersfield, E. Stead, 
St 0 Mrs. Wrigglesworth —Mr. Crab. 
rhe, We tiss Whitehead.— At Acklom, 
‘ach, cratnbley, to Mrs. Jordon—At 
At Waent; Taylor, to Miss Hansley.— 
 ~akefield, Mr. Dawson, to Miss Ro- 
~Mr. Jos, Parker, to Miss Mason. 
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John Barker.—19,' Mr. W. Banister,— 
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—Mr. Smithwaite, to Mi 
Coal Clough. " wre 

Died.} At Richmond, 76, Mr. Cuit, artist. 

At Arlow-Lodge, Daniel Pearson, esq. 

At Sheffield, Mr. John Shaw, who, in 
attempting to save a person from drown- 
ing, broke his thumb, which produced a 
locked-jaw, and occasioned his. death.— 
Mr. R. Watson, an active supporter of 
various establishments for the relief of the 
poor and the afflicted.—33, Mrs. Moor- 
house.—42, Mr. R. Crossland.—35, Mr. 
Mr. G. Pryor.—38, Mr. W. ‘Tavlor.—-Mr. 
John Styring.— Mrs, Humphries, — Mrs. 
Walton.—Mr. John Walker. 

At Barworth, 92, Mrs. Downes. 

At Hawknest-tarm, 94, Mr. Robert 
Newsman, much respected, 

At Hall, 56, Mrs. Frere.—44, Mr, Jas. 
Hunt.—80, Mrs, Foster.—37, Mrs. Mar- 
shall.—38, Mrs. Kirkins,—84, Mr. Jack. 
son, much respected.—81, Mrs. Slingsby.— 
68, Mrs. Francis.—75, Mrs. Monday.—59, 
Mrs. Ann Brown.— Miss Creamer.—77, 
Mrs. Hunsley. 

At Bridlington, 63, Mrs. Hopwood. 

At Wellclose-house, near Leeds, Thomas 
Strother, esq. | 7 

At Leeds, 50, Mr. William Crossley,— 
58, Mr. Horsman.—Mr. John Hall.—69, 
Mr. John Wilson.—29, Mrs. Musgrave, 
deservedly respected.—19, Mr. A. Booth. 
—~78, Mr. D. Dawsov.—39, Mr. Peter 
Jackson.—47, Mrs. Wood, wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Wood, of Tingiey-house.—Mr.-R. La- 
page.—-Mr. John Sharp.—Mrs. Briggs.— 
17, Miss Raistrick. 

At Huddersfield, J. Dobson, esq. banker. 

At Knaresborough, 59, Mr. W. Gilbert. 
—44, Mr. Henlock. , 

At Halifax, 67, Mr. Robert Emmett, a 
man of general benevolence and integrity. 

At Pontefract, 51, Miss Sugden.—24, 
Miss Appleby. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Mr. R. Kendall, 
to Miss Parkinson.—Mr. C. Wharton, to 
Miss Walton.—Mr. Parkinson, to Miss 
Webster.— Mr. Nathan, of London, to 
Miss Yates. —Mr. Hess, to Miss Sarah 
“Yates.— Mr. Nelson, to Miss Hall.—Capt, 
Joy, to Miss Knowles.—At Rochdale, R. 
Whitehead, esq. to Mrs. Townsend.—Mr, 
Hopwood, to Miss Pilling. — At Walton- 


‘church, Mr. Crowther, to Miss Astiey.— 
‘Mr. Roskell, to Miss Whittle.— At Whar. 


ton-church, J. G. Bennett, esq. to Miss 
Salmon.—At Bolton, Mr. J. Bamber, to 
Miss Seddon.—At Salford, Mr. E. Old- 
ham, to Miss Lockwood.—At Bankside, 
James Heyworth, esq. to Miss Ormerod. 
At Prestwich, Mr. Josepb Rushton, to 
Miss Hardman.— At Holme-firth, Mr, Hin- 
clitfe, to Miss Roberts.—At Toxteth-park, 
Mr. A. Butler, to Miss Hardman.—At 
Manchester, Mr. Garside, to Miss Taylor. 
—Mr. Rowbottom, to Miss Bardsley.-- 
O02 Mr. 
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Mr. Saltmer, to Mrs, Green.—Mr. 'Tip- 
ping, to Miss Crookes. 

Died.} At Liverpool, 75, Mrs. Anderson. 
—45, Mrs. Sammond,—31, Mrs. Cooper. 
—43, Mrs. Thomas.—Dr. Goldsmith.—<4, 


Mr. John Dutton.— Mrs. Wright.— 28, 


Capt. John Hay.—Joseph Carter, M.D. 
who fell a sacrifice to typhus fever: his 
death is both a public and private loss of 
no ordinary kind.—46, Mr. R. Baron, at- 
terney-at-law.—48, Mr. John Whitehead. 
—Mrs. Healey.—44, Mr. J. M. Bolton.— 
Miss Miller.—Mr. G. Littler.—34, Mr. T. 
Brace.— Mr. John Seward.—Mr. James 
Garner. — 65, Mrs. Wilson.— 59, Mrs. 
Jackson.—52, Mr. G. Robinson.—21, Mr. 
John Cook.—Mr. N. Nicholson. — Mrs, 
Greetham.—22, Miss Shaw.— Mrs. Clarke. 

At Towneley-hall, Miss Charlotte ‘Town- 
ley.—At Kensington, 75, Mrs. Clegg. 

At Salford, 78, Mrs. Walmsley. — 62, 
Mrs. Kirkman.—At Parkfield, deeply re- 
gretted, Mrs, Gladstone.— At Prescott, 
39, Miss Bispham, — At Garstung, Mrs. 
Rew.—At Ormskirk, 17, Mr. H. Wright. 
—At Preston, Michael Bairstow, esq.— 
At Lowton, Mary, wife of Robt. Worsiey, 
esq.—At Everton, 22, Mr. Jchn Lorimer. 
—At Middleton, 86, the Rev. Robert 
Walker.—At Crampsihiall, 74, Mr. Ellis, 

At Lancaster, Mr. Edmond Berry. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Lomas.—Mr. D. 
Henderson.— Mr. T. Whittaker.—37, Mr. 
J. M‘Ilwrick, much respected. — Miss 
Parkes.—Mr, John Wragg.—-Mrs. Hand- 
ford.—62, Mr. Challender. 

At Parsonage-green, 84, Mrs. Hall.— 
At Artclid-hall, 18, Miss Satton. — At 


Denton, Mr. Henry Bond.— At Fildes- 
told, Mr. Robert Filder. 


CHESHIRE, 


The signatures to the petition to the 
legislature, from this county, for the repeal 
of the salt duties, fill eleven skins of parch- 
ment. ‘That from the county of Flint is 
also numerous. 

A melancholy accident took place, 
Jately, in the painting rooms of Mr, Morris 
of Chester. One of the young men having 
completed the period of his apprentice. 
ship, the workmen drank pretty deeply 
to his prosperity. While amusing them- 
selves in pmo, a large can, filled with 
Spirits of turpentine, was upset: 
Eudol and Usherwood, two of the’ jeer. 
neymen, falling down, were rolled in it. 
Ju the same sportive way, Endol applied 
a piece of lighted paper to his own clothes: 
the fame commanicated to the dress of 
his shopmate. Usherwood's clothes imme- 
diately became one entire blaze; and 
notwithstanding the most prompt and ac. 
tive exertions of the men 


ive € rese - 
tinguish the flames, the whale a> Wola 
ing apparel was destroyed, and his body 
Unghs, and legs, burnt in a dreadful 
manver, The unfortunate sufferer was im- 
mediately carried to the infirmary, where 


1 


| (April, 
he continued in extréme age 


agony 


turday evening, when, notwithstang 
every medical aid, he expired, 
Married.| At Chester, Mr, 
Miss Done.— D. Kew, esq. to 
Mitchell.—Mr. E. Parry, to Miss Pewea, 
—At Bowden, Mr. E. Ro 
‘Wainwright.— Mr. Potter, 
ae Leyland, Mr. to Miss 
Smith.—At Middlewich, Mr, Gelliarg 
Miss Simpson. “ 
Died.| At Chester, Foulkes Corrice, 
M.D. 77, Mrs. Colton, ‘relict of the la, 


Dean of Chester.—Mr. Joseph Ralphs. 
Mrs. Pritchard. Me 


At Willaston, Mrs. Lane.—At Stockto, 
upon Tees, 72, Mrs. Watson.—At Sini 
‘61, Mrs. Brooke.—At Shotwiek, the Rey, 
‘T. Ward, B. A.—At Stockport, 55, Mn, 
-Barratt.— At Eaton, Mr. John Hoel, 
much regretted. sy 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.) At Derby, Mr. E. Walker, 
to Miss Harlam.-- At Heanor, Joseph Tay. 
lor, aged 60, to Sephia Scroggins, aged 


20, but in stature not more than Set? 


inches.—At Ashover, Mr. Clayton, to Mis 
Robinsun. i 
Died.) At Derby, 26, James Birkin; one 
of the victims to the system of espionage 
and cruelty. Previous to the 18th «f June, 
1817, the day of his apprehension, he 
was a strong healthy man; but he wa 
taken out of his bed in the night, and 
conducted to Derby: on the following 
morning, he was chained to William Cif 
and taken to London. On the gist, be 
was sent to Cold-bath-fields prison. On 


the 251d he was conveyed to Lincoln 


castle, where he remained in solitary cov- 
finement till the 5th of December, -when 
he was removed .to Leicester, where be 
remained till the 23rd, on which day be 
was discharged, with a one-ponnd note in 
his pocket, and in a very bad . state of 
health. On his journey from: Lineola to 
Leicester, he staid at Derby one night, 
and was visited by Mr. Lockett, am a- 
torney, employed by government, and 
alderman Leaper, of Derby. These gev- 
tlemen, commiserating bis ill state of 
health, promised to get him liberated, pro- 
vided he would own his fault, and sign4 
paper to that effect! This done, he ob- 
tained his liberty, but considered lus sgt 
ing such a paper a bar. to his Pal 
to the liberality of the public in his bene. 
He has left a wife and two children wholly 
dependent on the parish for supports 

At Chaddesden, 87, Mr, Wm. — 
At Halland, 84, Mr. Thomas Harlow. 
Buxton, 56, Mr. T. Webster, 
mented.—At Unstone, Mr. L. 
—At Elton, 37, Mrs. Ashmore. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, - 

We are sorry to Lave again.to ren 
that the history of the last month farniste 
us with many deaths of childret, this 
sioned by their clothes taking fire, pone 
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By what perversity are parents 
wn girs a prodigally careless of hu- 
od At Nottingham, Mr. Clarke, 

Wieley.—-Mr. John Perry, to Miss 
oe Bodet; to Mrs. Fox.— Mr, 
~~ Mi s Cecil.— Mr. Wood, to Miss 
Brown, to -* : Miss Brath 
Cape—Mr. W. Hopkins, to Miss Bra 
waite —Mr. Marshall, to Miss Holmes.— 
Mr, Dewick, to Miss Weston, three feet 
two inches high.—At Tythby, Mr. Mar- 
riott, to Miss Parr.—At Balderton, Mr. 
Scott, to Miss Andrews. — At Newark, 
Mr. Barber, to Miss Pettyfair. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 62, Mr. Thomas 
Bailey, much respected.—35, Mrs. Cow- 
ley. —60, Mr. Hollis.—26, Mr. R. Newitt. 
—Of the smali-pox, Joseph Thorpe.—27, 
Mr. John Bates.—-77, Mrs. Birch.—76, 
Mrs. Torner.—Mrs. Allen.—15, Andrew 
Sparrow.—56, Mrs. King. ; 

At Laneham, 70, Mrs. Cooling: and a 
few hours afterwards, 70, Mr. J. Cooling, 
her hasband.—At Worksop, 86, Mr. T. 
Grafton. — At Sneiton, 52, Mr. Samuel 
Palmer.—At Newark, 28, Mrs. Watson.— 
64, Mrs. Hudson.—Mr. Norton.—54, Mrs. 
Bramwell,—Mrs. Hough.—Mrs. Worrell. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the 15th ult. abont three o’clock in 
the afternoon, a slight shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Coningsby, in this coun- 
ty, accompanied by a noise like subter- 
ranean fire, Similar- phenomena were 
experienced in the east end of Holderness, 
where the noise resembled that of horses 
running away with a waggon. 

Married.) The Rev. T. Townsend, of 
Aisthorpe, to Miss Milnes. 

_Died.| At East-Butterwick, Charles 
Vavasour, esq 

At Burton-upon-Trent, 54, W. Smith, 
esq.—At Stamford, 70, Thos. Harper, esq. 

At Colsterworth, Mr. Taylor, the only 
surviving relative of Sir Isaac’ Newton: 
he had been a farmer, but died in humble 
circumstances, Have not snch men an 
mperions claim upon their country ? 

as LEICESTER AND RUTLAND, 

ra was lately fonnd in the neigh- 
boarhood of Leicester, containing snore 
re 4 thousand Romar copper coits; con- 
—e principally of those of the Roman 
mperors, Valerian, Gallienus, Posthumius, 
tort Tetricus, and Flavius Claudius. 

w Minh At Leicester, Mr. Berkeley, 
tr orvester.—At Loughborongh, Mr, 
to Mic . Miss Hamphries.—Mr. Snow, 
Pena: . enney.—Mr, Humber, to Miss 
Tomi, t Bagworth, Mr. Poole, to Miss 
to Mrs — Ruzby, Joim Masson, esq. 
€. Starbu Spe Kirk by-Mallory, Mr. 

. Ck, to Miss Brown.—At Syston, 
Diary” to Miss Barker. 


ted.) At Leicester 

M er, Mr. T, Eyre.—73 

Mn Tan ots sie E.: Falknell.—g0, 
; -—Mr. H. Cock 4 

‘Joho Sheldon.—Mrs. Wilford. 


berstone, Mrs, Paling.—At Mel- 


ton, Mr. B. Coleman.— At Sheepshead, 
Mrs, Draper.—73, Mrs, Smalley.—61, Mr. 
R. Inett, much esteemed.—At Smeeton, 
44, J. Bunbury, esq.—At Peatling-lodge, 
76, Mrs, Oldacre. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At Priorsfield colliery, near Lane-end, 
Staffordshire, by the breaking of the main 
chain, immediately after the waggon was 
drawn off the pit, three men and three 
boys, all fastened together in the chain, 
were precipitated to the bottom of the 
pit, and literally dashed to pieces. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Mr. Blyth, to 
Miss, Smallwood.—At Wednesbury, Mr. 
Adams, to Miss Taylor: —J. Meredith, 
esq. to Miss Hellier, of Woodhouse.—At 
Uttoxeter, Mr. Keates, to Miss Garle.— 
Thomas Thompson, esq. of Newcastle, to 
Mrs, Patience.— At Stoke-upon- Trent, Mr. 
Warren, to Miss Yates. 

Died.] At Wolverhampton, 64, Mr. 
Biddle.—Mr. 8S, Wood.—7y, Mr. J. Smith, 
—Mrs. Allen.—Mrs, Crowley. 

At Lichfield, 84, Mr. Mansell. 

At Great Hatwood, Mr. Parker, snr- 
geon.—At Tamworth, ‘Thomas Cooke, esq, 

At Henley, Mr. J. Shufflebottom. 

WARWICKSHIRE. - 

Married.} At Birmingham, Mr. Falkner, 
té Miss Banks.—Mr, F. Fitter, to Miss 
Wallis.—Mr. T. Nock, to Miss Green.— 
Mr. Mosedale, to Miss Marriott.— Mr. 
Dudley, to Miss Hopkins.—Mr, Harrison, 
to Miss Jones.—At Alveston, W. H.C, 
Plowden, esq. to Miss Harding.—At Har 
borne, Mr. Smith, to Miss Smethwick.— 
At Stratford-upon-Avon, Mr. Smith, to 
Miss Baldwin.— At Coventry, Mr. Bur- 
bidge, to Miss Oshorn,—At Handsworth, 
Mr. W: Souter, to Miss Moore. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 72, Mr. Dixon. 
—Mr. R. Wallis. — Mrs. ‘Tansell.—Mrs. 
Bakewell.—Mrs. -Adkins.—Mr. Vincent, 
—58, Mr. Richard Lea.—84, Mrs. Wade. 
—74, Mr. John Austin.—47, Mrs. James. 
—Mr. W. Partridge, deservedly regretted. 


'—Mr. €. Jennens.— Miss Crompton.— 


Mrs. Dickin.—65, Mrs. Rothwell. —75, 
Mr. Waring. : “ale 
At Easthorpe,: the Rev. W. Williams, 
who-was drowned in crossing the ford at 
Stanyford, on the 9th of December last: 
the body was found a few weeks since. 
At Cannock, 51, Joseph Musfen, esq. 
deeply lamented.—At Warwick, 74, Mrs. 
Barnett.—At Coventry, Miss Parker. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
- A saving bank has been opened at Whit- 
church. 
Married.] At Wellington, Mr. Deriemer, 
to Miss Lawley.—At Wem, C. B. Alinatt, 
to Miss Moller.—At Clunbury, Mr. Sta- 
tham, to Miss Lilio.— At Shiffnall, Mr. 
Lauder, to Miss Ridley. —At Chureh Stret- 
ton, W. Haveckam, esq. to Miss Broome. 
Died.] At Lightmoor, Mr. John Davis. 
At English Frankton, Mr. John Burl- 
ton, deservedly lamented. — At —— 
, bury, 
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bury, 68, Mr, Stanton.— Mr. Saxton.— 
Mr. John Pritchard, surgeon.—Mr. John 
Moore.—At Lime-hill, Mrs. Humphries.— 
At Copthorne, 88, John Probert, esq. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs, Lowe.—81, Mrs, 
Howard.—At Madeley, Mr. Tyler.—At 
Wyle-Cop, Mr, Butler.—At Oswestry, 
62, Mr. Hilditch, sincerely respected.— 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Kidderminster, Mr. B. 
Nash, to Miss Meare.—At Upton-upon- 
Severn, Mr. Goodman, to Miss Sheward. 

Died.] At Worcester, the eldest son of 
the Dean of Worcester.—Miss Richards.— 
60, Mrs, Nichols—At Upton-upon-Severn, 
Miss Susan Skey. 

At Pershore, 45, Mrs. Hunter.—Mrs. 
Bradley, of the Spout, near Hagley.—At 
Stourbridge, 46, Mrs. Bache. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Hereford, James Wellington, 
esq.—90, John Gwillim, esq. 

At Tarrington, 73, Mr. Joseph White. 

At Dulass-court, the Rev. John Parry. 
—At Pen-hall-farm, Mr. John Morgan.— 
Near Ledbury, Mrs. Harford.— At Col- 
wall, 83, Mrs. Gardner.—At Ledbury, 85, 
Mrs. Biddulph.—At Horn-cottage, Ross, 
66, T. W. Prosser, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The town of Monmouth is about to un- 
dergo considerable improvement, by being 
paved, lighted, and supplied with water. 

Married.| At Cheltenham, T. Fretwell, 
esq. to Miss Jenkins.— At Henipstead, 
Jolin Roberts, esq. to Miss Haviland.—At 
Monmouth, Mr. Dyke, to Mrs. Card.—At 
Newport, Mr. Rogers, to Miss Frances.— 
At Kington, Mr. Sayce, to Miss Bewen. 

Died.| At Gloucester, Mrs. Telford.— 
Mrs. ‘Thompson.—40, Mr. Cox, of Tet- 
bary.—Mr. Purbrick.—52, Mr. John San- 
key, much regretted.—Mrs. Spencer.— 
64, Mr. John Matthews. 

At Chipping-Sodbury, 65, Mrs. Weod: 
and next day, 75, Mr. J. Wood, her hns- 
band.—At Cheltenham, Mrs. Watson.— 
Mrs. Birch.—Mr. R. Row.—Mr. Ernest 
Parsons.—75, Mrs. Basin.—At Beckford, 
87, Mrs. Dalton.—At Newent, Mrs, De 
Vismes, deeply lamented. . 

At Monmouth, 78, Mr. John Evans, re- 
Sspected.—At Bristol, Mrs. Burdall.—At 
the Hotwells, Mrs. Jones.—Mrs. Page. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Died.| At Oxford, 62, Mr. John King. 
—Mr. Jas. Lucas.—Mr. R. Garlick, late 
of Chislehampton, 

At Horspath, Mr. Field.—At Wood- 
stock, 74, Mrs. Bennett.—76, Mr. Morris. 
—At Tetsworth, 19, Mrs. Clark.—At 
Chipping Norton, 42, Mr. W. Break- 
speare.—At Charlton, 65, Mrs. Higgs.— 
Mrs, Gilkes.—In the poor-house at Hen- 
ley-on-'I Hames, the xedorious Avthony 
Power.—At Cuddeston, 65, Mr. W. Wells, 

RERKSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Nhe case of Lord Folkstone v, Eastaffe 
Was decided at the late assizes for Berk. 


A 
shire, in favour of the gaoler tn ‘ 
cause it was contended, that the acte b 
not contemplate state prisoners, ~ 

Died.| At Aylesbury, 72, Mrs, Quarter. 
maine.—At Caversham, 74, the Rey, 
Kingsbury.—At Betterton-honse, Mr. Ja. 


Smith, of Rotterdam.—At A 

Mrs. Keates.—Mr. Joseph Baden 

Wantage, Mrs, Smith. 

"Ect ae dene BEDFORDSHIRr, 
arrived, t Mr. 

a 1 At Bed ee Ferdien, 
ied.] At Bedford, Mr, J. 

At Milton-house, 82, Mrs, a: 
Knotting-green, 25, Miss Hine, 4; 
Ampthill, 48, Mrs. Gartrell.—70, My, 
Carte.—At Much Hadham, Miss Parnel, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Two prisoners were left for exeeutio 
at the late assizes for this county, bother 
the crime of forgery. 

Married.| At Northampton, Mr. H.W, 
Wood, to Miss Henton.—At Oundle, Mr, 
C. Lockington, to Miss Hensmaa—st 
Walgrave, Mr. Jaques, to Miss Deacon— 
At Weston Favell, Mr. Smalley, to Mix 
Alderman.—At Daventry, R. M. Wynne, 
esq. to Miss Watkins, 

ied.} At Northampton, 84, Mrs. Cow 
stable.—90, Mrs. Toms.—29, Mrs. Browell 
—84, Mr. T. Harris.—69, Mr. Stringer. 

At Kettering, 19, Miss Anderson. _ 

At Welford, 72, Mr. Kington.—At Bry 
worth, 73, the Rev, C. Marshall. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

A new candidate is to start at the next 
general election, in opposition to the Rub 
land interest. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poe® 
for the ensuing year is “ Deborah.” 

Married.] At Cambridge, Mr, Gee, 
Miss Bell.—Mr. Dee, to Miss Gee—M. 
Collin, to Miss Whitehead.—At St. hres 
Mr. Stephens, to Miss Lowndes—At 
Elton, T, Summers, esq. to Miss Cooper. 

Died.] At Combeitons 54, Mr. Jou 
Stacy.—77, Mrs.Turner.—56, Mrs.Yorkt, 

At Wisbeach, Miss Helen Jenkins Bs 
dale.— Miss Smith.—36, J. Oldham, ' 

At Godmanchester, Mrs. Scott 
Little Morden, 80, Mr. E, Hall. — 

At Huntingdon, 48, Mrs. Maddisos. 

NORFOLK. F 

Married.) At Norwich, Mr. Hill, to Mis 
Curtis.—Mr. Clement, to Miss Wygette= 
F. G. Bradshaw, esq. to Miss W Cw 
Mr. Lay, to Mrs. Mortlock.—Capt. ¥ 0 
Manby, to Miss Gooch.—Mr. Bush, 
Miss Plumstead.— At Banham, Mr. “_ 
to Miss Sheering.-At Yarmouth, 
Gamble, to Miss Brooke. ue 

Died.] At Norwich, 77, Mr. Sh 
77, Mrs. Hankes.—67, Mr. T. Maws 
—87, W. Utten, esq.—71, Mr. G. Copp 

At Loug Stratton, 74, Mr. W. j. 

At Docking, 78, J. Howard.—7% © 
Vincent.—90, Amy Purnell. —91, R- few 
tis.—78, P. Dennest;—all with 4 
days of each other. At 














$18 
“ ute the Rev. W. Mitchell. 


- Mr. W. M. Gibbs.—At 
Brochaie " Mrs. Banks. — At 
Lee.—44, Miss Wells.— 
$a ' Mrs. Dewblack. 
Mr. W. Diver. 


A saving 
for the hundred of Blything. 
ee) At Bary, Mr. Rolfe, to Mrs. 
Piumb,—The Rev. T. Thompson, to Miss 
Hayward.—At Ipswich, Mr. J. Cutting, 
10 Miss Hill. —At Whipstead, Mr. Brown, 
to Miss Byford.—At Barrow, Mr. Fenton, 
to Dirs. meee Kirton, Mr. W. 
‘rimwade, to Miss Jerry. 

ied | At Bury, 69, Mr. T. Woodroffe. 
97, W. Robinson.—Mrs. Hoy. 

At Thurston, 31, Mrs. Mulley. 

At Stowmarket, 42, Mr. T. Fiske.—At 
Melford, 46, Mr. T. Blanden.—At Great 
Glanham, 60, Mr. R. Bush.—At Cheving- 
ton, Mrs. Kemball.—At Nayland, 80, Mrs. 
Cappa—At Raydon, 36, Mrs. Cooper.— 
At Ipswich, 68, Mrs. Holton.—69, Mr. P. 
Curtis—44, Mrs. Ley.—Mrs. Wallis.— 
Mrs. Garnham.—67, Mr. Cowey. 

ESSEX. 

The annual sale of linen manufactured 
from the yarn, spun by the poor women 
employed by the West-Ham Spinning [n- 
stitution, was held at the house of the 
treamrer at Upton, on Monday, the 16th 
of March; when table-linen, diaper; 
sheeting, &c. were disposed of among the 
ladies, who patronize the charity, to up- 
wards of 1001. This useful institution has 
afforded employment, during the winter, 
to betwee thirty and forty industrious 
poor Women at their own houses ; who, 
without this assistance, must, with their 
— have been dependant on the 


Married.) At Colchester, Mr. Moore, 
to Miss Chisholm.—At Peldon, Mr. Keinp, 
to Miss Dighby.—At Wivenhoe, Mr. C. 
Parker, to Miss Firmin.—At Lexden, Mr: 
Everton, to Miss Dickens.—At Great 
seis, Mr. John Death, to Miss 


Died.| At Colchester, < , — 
Nir. SU ae ee 
AtBirch, Mrs. Potter. 
At Upton, H. Hinde Polley, esq. 
At Barking, 83, Mrs. King. 
KENT. 
mnered.] At Canterbury, Mr. S. D. 
Colle KN. to Miss Ridout.—Mr. 
Ww to Miss Carey.—At Folkestone, 
> to Miss Pain.—Mr. Minter, 
Guin Oldfield. —Mr. Hall, to Miss 
Maite —Mr. Boyer, to Mrs. Frezar.—At 
Mr Ra Mr. ann, to Miss Baker.— 
Mr aker, to Miss Head.—At Chatham, 
Mosele ughton, to Miss Fowler.—Mr. 
Me to Mrs, Pilvyn.—At Tenterden, 
dun, to Mrs. Wratten, 


Wed.) At Canterbury, Mrs, Willyams. 


287 
—8!, Mi. Freeman.—74, Mr, .C. Lepine 
deservedly respectcd.—Mrs, —58, 
Mrs. Delinar. st "" ean Oe 

At Sandwich, 92, Mr. L. Bowles.—At 
Sandgate, 48, Mr. G. Lemon.—At Maid. 
stone, 83, Mr. Sheaf.—21, Mr. 'T, Wooley, 

At Gravesend, Mrs. Suttee.—At Snave 
Mr. W. Stretton.—At Deal, 33, Mr, E 
Trott.—Mr. J. Smith—At Dover, 76 
Mrs. Walker.—89, Mrs. Gonlder, : 

At Rochester, 74, Mr. Haben.—Miss 
Averall.— Mrs. Barrow. 

At Folkestone, 84, Mr, G, Finn.—64, 
Mrs. Archer.—38, Mrs. Hoyle, 

At Chatham, 83, Mr. Gibson,—Mrs, 
Wood.—78, Mr. Ellis. 

SUSSEX. 

The setting-out of the work for the 
Arundel and Portsmouth canal is begun, 
and the excavation will be proceeded in in 
a few davs. 

Married.) The Rev. J. Tripp, to Miss 
Buckle, of Mogate Lodge. 

Died.] At Chichester, Mrs. Fletcher.— 
Mr. H. Joves.—Miss Bayly-—Mrs, Hunt. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Join Wheeler.— 
24, Mr. S. Wilmyhurst.—Mr, W. Brad- 
ford, jun. 

At Whyke, 72, Captain Maxwell, much 
respected. 

- At Hampnett, 104, W. Pellam, 
HAMPSHIRE. 

A water-spout lately burst at Stenbury, 
near Whitwell, in the Isle of Wight, 
which did considerable injury to a farm 
there. .It was preceded by a violently 
agitated atmosphere ; it beat down a lofty- 
wall, flooded all the lower apartments of 
the farm, and set the cattle loose among 
the streams,—the affrighted inhabitants 
secking shelter, with their children, ia the 
upper rooms. Tlie loss sustained is con- 
siderable. 

Married.] Charles Chaplin, esq. to Miss 
Parsons, ef Prospect-house. — Francis 


Trent, esq. to Miss John, of Southampton. 


—W. Strangway, esq. of Stockbridge, to 
Miss Tyrell.—At Kingston, George Put- 
tock, to Mrs. Fowler.—At Gresford, Capt. 
Jones, to Miss Newcombe.—At Lyming- 
ton.Lieut. Young, to Miss Gilbert. 

Died.| At Winchester, Mr.’ Robert 
Budd.—Miss Hooper.—Mrs. Godwin. 

At Southampton, 70, Mrs. Dean.—Mrs. 
Allsop.—Mrs. Newell.—86, Mrs. Sarah 
Pollen.—Mr. John Fox. 

At Littleton, Mr. R. Tifield. — At 
Ropely, Mr. John Lacey.—At Portsea, 
Miss Wickham. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Brent.—Mr. W. 
Shotter.—Mr. John Williams, 

At Newport, Capt. E. W. Ware.—68, 
Mr. Fleming.—At Cowes, Mrs, White.— 
Col. W. Robinson. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married;] At Salisbury, Mr. Grimes, to 
Miss Curtis. —At Devizes, the Rev. Bowm 
Thicking, to Miss Taylor.—At Warmin- 
ster, Mr. John Cobham, to Miss ee 4] 

ied. 
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Died.) At Salisbury, Mrs. Humphrey. 
At Barford, 3¢, the Rev, G. Edwards.— 
At Haydon, 78, Richard Tuckey, esq.— 
Near Salisbury, Mrs. Rassell, lady of 
Admiral Russell—At Warminster, 71, 
Mr. John Walter. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The amount of the deposits in the West- 
Somerset saving-bank, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, amount, since 
its institution, to 15,756l. 1s. 3d. 

Married.| Mr. J. Cooper, of Shepton 
Mallet,to Miss Richardson.—C. G. Ashley, 
esq. to the Hon, Jane Newcomen, sister 
ot Viscount Newcomen.—At Bath, Mr. 
T. Ford, to Mrs. Matthews.—J. A. Hare, 
esq. to Miss Wood.—At South Brent, 
G. B. Northcote, esq. of Buckerell-court, 
Devon, to Miss Stone, of Somerset-house. 
—Lieut.-Colonel Crookshank, to Miss 
Jotnson.—At Littleton Drew, Mr. John 
Hall, to Miss Milliner.—At Glastonbury, 
W. Hix, esq. to Miss Masters.—At Beck- 
ington, Mr. Shenton, to Miss Powell.— 

Died.} At Batheaston, 95, Mrs. Harford. 
—~At Bathwick, 101, Hannah Feare.— 
At Weston, 45, Mrs. Cox.—At Bath, 17, 
Miss Hopkinson.—76, Mr. Rob. Briscoe. 
—The Rev. John Burges.—The Rev. E. 
Lambert.—H. Turner, esq¢.—Mr. C. R. 
Bolton.—59, Mr. E. Gray, highly esteemed, 
—Col. Thomas Hawkins, sincerely la- 
mented. — Mrs. Williams. — Miss Fitz- 
gerald.——-Miss Marianne Watson, grand- 
daughter of the late Bishop of Landaff.— 
At Bridgewater, 74, Mr. John Chubb, one 
of the few of that small phalanx still re- 
maining, distinguished in this country by 
“ Qid Whigs.” 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| At Dorchester, Mr. Sicock, 
to Miss Cox.— M. Yeatman, esq. to Miss 
Jones. 

Died.) AtWeymouth, Miss H. E. Blaney, 
niece to the Earl of Caledon.—At Brid- 
port, 51, Mr. J. Richards.—-At Wareham, 
John Pyke, esq.—At Lyme Regis, 45, 
Mr. B. Kingeston. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The poor-rates, at Plymouth-dock, in 
1783, were S001; they are now 17,0001. 
per annum. . 

Married.| At Exeter, Mr. Halson, to 
Miss Skardon.—Mr. Bowring, to Miss 
Single.—Mr. James Coward, to Miss 
Legg.—Mr. Gidley, to Miss Cornish.— 
Mr. R. Wills, to Miss Cull.— Mr. F. King- 
don, to Miss Bodley.—Mr. Salter, to Miss 


Reynolds.—Mr. Clarke, to Mi 
At Barnstable, Mr. Marsh, a lt 

Died.) At Exeter, 44, the Rev, Bay 
—Mrs. Scott.—36, the Rev, Amb. 
Rhodes.—Mrs. Green. — Mrs, Tot) 
Mrs, Carwithen.—62, Mrs, Bowditch; 
Dawlich, Mrs. Ruxton.—At Boneleigi 
Miss Tripp. — At Topsham, 40, ve 
Hollett.—Mrs. Bell.—At Nowen, ¢, 
Miss Were.—At Bishopsteignton, My. 
Noble.—At Honiton, 87, Mr. E. 
—At Heavitree, 29, Mrs. Saunders,—4; 
Plymouth, 19, George, son of H. Grove; 
esq. Of Hemel Hempstead, midshipman, 

CORNWALL, 

Married.] At Padstow, Mr. J. Hellyer, 
to Miss Broad.—At Camelford, Mr, ¢, 
Wills, to Miss Venting. — At Falmout, 
Capt. Maiguy, to Miss Carme—A, 
Gwennap, Mr. T. Bawden, to Mis 
Williams. 

Died.] At St. Teath, the Rev. Joh 
Thorne.—At Penryn, 23, Mrs. Small- 
At Landrake, Mr. John Brown.—At St. 
Anstell, 24, Miss Strawbenzie.—At Wate. 
bridge, Mrs. Saunders. 

WALES. 

Married.] At Erbistock, Denbighshire, 
Mr. Morris, to Miss Pritchard.—At Pew 
traeth, the Rev. Owen Williams, to Mis 
Owen.—At Wigfair, Denbighshire, ) 
Burke, esq. to Miss Morris.—At Denbigh, 
Mr. Jones, to Miss Mesham,—At Car 
marthen, Mr. Thomas, to Miss Morgan, 

Died.] At Beaumaris, Mr. R. Harms. 

At Bangor, 41, Miss Pennant.—At Har. 
mer-hall, Flintshire, 30, Mr. J. Maddock. 
—At Haverfordwest, 26, Mrs. Rees—At 
Carnarvon, 65, the Rev. J. Griffiths —Mr. 
W. Owen.—At Pentraeth, Anglesey, 81, 
Owen ‘Thomas; and, a few days after. 
wards, his son, aged 51: he had by the 
same wife, who survives him, fourteea 
male children,—seven of whom were bow 
in the space of three years; three at on 
birth, and twice twins.—At Rathia, Mr. 
R. Jones.—At Berriew, Montgomeryshire, 
107, Richard Booth. 

IRELAND. 

Died.] The most Rev. Richard O'Reilly, 
titular Archbishop of Armagh, and Cathole 
primate of Ireland. ! 

At Dublin, Sir Charles Ormsby. W 

At Cork, of the malignant fever, ”- 
Crofts, M.D. whose loss will be long a 
severely felt. 

At Ross Trevor, W. Todd Jones, ¢4: 
(See page 281.) 
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TO CGRRESPONDENTS. 


We wish Efferonis would wait the 
and then advise us. T. B.'s Di 


speedy publication of Ur. Bellamy’s new translatie® 
y} ition of Mr. Bellamy . ses 


1 ! agram applies te all cmanativns ;—does he 
and repulsion as emanations ? = E 


Places of distinction shall be gi 
Jackson, A. A. W., Puitom 
Mr. RicKMAN must have 
Communications on the su 
ERR ATUM.—In our last 


ven, in our next, to the farors of Mr. MoeenRine8, Mi. 
ATuEs, Mr. Lawrence, &e. 


confidence in the next generation. 
bjcct of Steam are rejuested. 


Magazine, in the obituary of & Duchess 4 
Neweastle, read Duchess of Devovshire. no obituary of Sie Reaaayem 





